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CEN’L ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
OF N. Y. NOW BRANCH OF THE 
FIRE COMPANIES’ BUREAU 


Established as the Eastern Depart- 
ment With W. J. Greer as 


General Manager 
OTHER OFFICERS RETAINED 


General Adjustment Bureau Form- 
ed Here Twenty-Six Years Ago; 
Has Had Successful Career 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau last week acquired control of the 
General Adjustment Bureau of New 
York and has now established it as the 
Eastern Department. This step is in line 
with the general program of the F. C. 
A. B., of which Paul L. Haid is presi- 
dent, to bring under its control the lead- 
ing independent adjustment bureaus in 
all parts of the country. 

At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the General Adjustment Bureau, 
held April 21, it was voted to accept the 
proposals and recommendations of the 
committees acting for both organizations 
for the sale of the General Adjustment 
3ureau to the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 

Greer a Leader in Loss Field 

W. J. Greer will be general manager 
of the Eastern Department with W. Gar- 
retson and E. E. Heins as assistant man- 
agers and N. B. Bassett and C. C. Greene 
in their respective positions. Mr. Greer 
is highly regarded and respected and 
brings to the new organization a wealth 
of ‘experience in the executive adminis- 
tration and practical operation of Bureau 
adjustments. ; 

Che Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau is now operating in thirty-two states 
and the District of Columbia and main- 
tains 123 offices. This Bureau, under 
the sponsorship of the members of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Was organized in 1930 with Paul L. Haid, 
president; C. F. Shallcross, vice-presi- 
dent and W. E. Mallalieu, secretary and 
treasurer. In May, 1931, George W. 
illy, formerly of Chicago, was appoint- 
ei manager and W. E. Hill, assistant 
manager. 

Under the active management of 
Messrs. Lilly and Hill plans were imme- 
diately started for the development and 
expansion of the Southern Adjustment 
Branch and the Pacific Coast Adjustment 
Branch. The former is under the super- 
vision of B. K. Clapp, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., and the latter under K. 
W. Withers at San Francisco, Cal. In 
December, 1931, the Rocky Mountain 
Department, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, was opened with George Webster as 
general manager and Charles F. Wilson 
executive supervisor. 





Formation of the Bureau 


The General Adjustment Bureau has 
been operating successfully for twenty- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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BRUCE BARTON 


By special permission of Woman’s Home 
Companion we append a portion of two paragraphs 
that close an article in its May issue entitled, “Is My 
Insurance Policy Safe?” The writer, that able publicist, 
Bruce Barton. One of the few finest analyses yet made 
of life insurance safety in the present situation. Inescap- 
ably convincing, absorbingly readable. Every life 
underwriter would do well to obtain a copy and use it. 


“The insurance companies of “the nation are safe. Their record 
during the depression has been magnificent. Last year, for example 
... the insurance companies paid out in death and endowment 
and disability claims, and in dividends and surrender values, 
$2,600,000,000 ... 


“Think what the distress would have been without this great 
reservoir of help! The resources of the companies are sound, con- 
servative and unimpaired.... It is a time to increase and not to 
diminish your insurance. Stay with your policy. Don’t worry. 
And above all, don’t lapse!” 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















NOT AGAINST TAX MAKING 
UP WHAT U. §. LOST IN 
NATIONAL OF VT. DECISION 


Loomis, McAllister and Cleary Ap- 
pear Before Senate Finance 
Committee 


RESERVE DEDUCTION BASE 


Change from 4 to 334%, Instead of 
342%, Would Be Adequate 
Recovery 








At the recent hearing of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate 
on the tax bill which more than doubles 
the rate to be paid by life companies (as 
in addition to increasing the rage from 
12 to 134%% it cuts down the reserve de- 
duction base from 4 to 344%) there was 
considerable discussion about the Nation- 
al Life of Vermont decision by the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
speakers representing insurance at the 
hearing were these: 

James Lee Loomis, president Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and chairman Federal Tax Committee, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

General Frank W. McAllister, general counsel, 
Kansas City Life, and chairman taxation com 
mittee American Life Convention 

M. J. Cleary, vice-president, Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


The National Life Decision 

Mr. Loomis summed up the decision 
as follows: 

“The National Life decision cut out of 
the law the tax-exempt interest that by 
a method I will explain to you was really 
included in the taxable interest. Again 
we will start with the investment income 
and deduct the investment expenses and 
the tax-exempt interest which had to be 
deducted, and then from the reserve de- 
duction was subtracted an amount equal 
to the tax-exempt interest, and the U. S. 
Supretne Court said this cannot be done. 
The result was that the Government lost 
from four to five million dollars a year 
as a result of that decision. The result 
of the National Life decision has not 
been taken care of in any bill, as far as 
I know, up to this point. But this bill 
eliminates that feature which the Su- 
preme Court found unconstitutional. 

Should Be Equal Recovery Only 

“Now, we submit that if any change 
is made in the law at all that it should 
- confined to a recovery on the part of 
uc Government by only so much as the 
National Life decision took away. And 
this being an administrative change I 
assume that that is the desire of this 
bill. However, the rate as changed here 
from 4 to 344% would give the Govern- 
ment twice as much as is necessary to 
restore the loss of the National Life de- 
cision.” 

Senator Shortridge: “How much was 
the loss by virtue of that decision ?” 

Mr. Loomis: “About $4,000,000 or $5,- 
000,000. And this bill, as it comes from 
the House, will, according to the best 
estimates that we can make, nearly dou- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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“1932 DEPENDS ON YOU!” 


This is a “fighting” year, and fighters are making progress regardless of 


conditions. 3 


1. OUR LEADERS are holding their own, or going ahead, because 
they are making more contacts. They are seeing an average 


of twenty per cent more prospects than two years ago, and a 


higher ratio of NEW to PREVIOUS MEMBER prospects. 


2. OUR LEADERS are realizing that the average sale is bound to 
be lower than formerly, and that morale is the thing that every- 
one needs. They are putting sensible pep, enthusiasm and 


optimism into real effort. 


3. OUR LEADERS are keeping their fellow agents “tuned up” 


by the splendid example of personal performance. 


THERE IS NO PANACEA! BUT A FIGHTING SPIRIT AND MORE 
CALLS, WITH LONGER HOURS AND A MORE CONVINCING MES- 
SAGE, WILL HELP THE INTELLIGENT ENTHUSIAST TO FORGE 
AHEAD IN THE BUSINESS OF LIFE UNDERWRITING. 


“FULL SPEED AHEAD” is the considered slogan of 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and his Associates 
representing The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


11th Floor, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Metropolitan Managers 


Meeting 

















FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
President 


Metropolitan World’s 
Greatest Trustee Fund 

SO CALLED BY F. H. ECKER 

Metropolitan Wrote More Than 20% of 


All Insurance Produced Last 
Year 








There was no note of depression in the 
meeting this week of the Metropolitan 
Life managers, assistant managers and 
leading agents at the home office. They 
found much in the address of President 
Frederick H. Ecker, particularly, to stir 
their enthusiasm. The Metropolitan did 
7% more Ordinary business in 1931 than 
in the previous year whereas the aver- 
age of forty-three companies reporting 
to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents showed 15.62% less. For all 
classes of business the Metropolitan had 
a gain for the year of 63% while these 
same companies reported 14.34% less 
than in 1930. 

When President Ecker read the huge 
figures of the financial statement of the 
Metropolitan the managers showed their 
usual enthusiasm although these figures 
have been known since January. There 
was the total paid-for business of $3,- 
430,199,000; divided, Ordinary, $1,734,- 
116,000; Industrial, $1,401,195,000, Group 
$294.887,000. Insurance in force of $19,- 
447,343,000; divided, Ordinary $9,848,- 
994.000, Industrial $6,822,317,000, Group 
$2,776,032,000. President Ecker said the 
Metropolitan was the largest trustee 
fund in the history of the world. 

The large increases in income and as- 
sets were other items that drew enthu- 
silastic attention from the field force. The 
assets of $3,590,115,000 at the close of the 
year increased $280,093,000 and the com- 
pany’s income of $907,093,000 was $3,000,- 
00 for each business day and relatively 
little short of being a billion dollars. 
Largest Premium Income in Its History 

President Ecker in his opening talk to 
the managers gave some interesting in- 
formation about the company’s invest- 
ments. Last year the Metropolitan had 
the largest premium income in its his- 
tory with $722,000,000. The gross re- 
ceipts were $1,164,000,000 of which gross 
income accounted for $907,000,000. 

Nearly $150,000,000 

One item that was loudly applauded 
was when President Ecker announced 
that the actual savings that the Metro- 
politan had been able to effect last year, 
which corresponded to profits in a busi- 
ness enterprise, amounted to $149,326,000. 
He described the different ways in which 
this had been distributed the main por- 
tion going to dividends which amounted 
to $102,400,000. The Metropolitan’s total 

(Continued on Page 5) 


F. O. Ayres, First Vice-President Of 
Metropolitan, Retires At End of 1932 


Has Traveled Million Miles In Service of Company; Won- 
derful Worker in Building Up Ordinary; His Career 


Frank O. Ayres, first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who has played a 
leading part in making the Metropolitan 
Life the leading company in volume of 
Ordinary business, is in his seventieth 
year, and will therefore under the re- 
tirement system of the company leave 
his post at the Metropolitan at the end 
of the year. For forty years he has 
been with the Metropolitan Life; has 
traveled the country over so many times 
that he lost count of the number years 
ago; but it is figured the distance trav- 
eled is 1,000,000 miles; is one of the 
most dynamic figures in the world of 
Ordinary insurance; numbers his friend- 
ships by the hundreds; and is one of the 
most forceful speakers in the business. 
From one end of the Metropolitan or- 
ganization to the other he is respected 
and admired. “A great leader,” said 
President Ecker in a recent statement 
about Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Ayres was appointed to Metro- 
politan service in 1892. In 1891 the com- 
pany had an income under $12,000,000; 
and life policies in force of 2.281,640. The 
income of the company in 1931 was more 
than $907,000,000; the number of policies 
in force was 44,520,000; the amount of 
outstanding insurance was almost twenty 
billions compared with $258,708,000 in 
1891. 

Was a Schoolmaster 


It was in the late 1880’s that Mr. 
Ayres, then a young New England 
schoolmaster, first came into close asso- 
ciation with the Metropolitan. He had 
contemplated teaching as a career after 
his graduation from Yale College. but 
after a few years at a desk—in 1887—he 
resigned and entered the law offices of 
Arnoux, Ritch & Woodford in New York 
City as a clerk. 

That office was destined to play an 
outstanding part in Metropolitan history. 
It proved to be a splendid training school 
for company officers. At the time, 
Stewart L. Woodford, senior partner, 
was counsel for the Metropolitan. Work- 
ing with him, and actively in charge of 
the company’s legal affairs, was the 35- 
year-old Haley Fiske, soon to be become 
vice-president and later president. Four 
years earlier, a youngster in knicker- 
bockers had given up the post of office 
boy to the partners for the lower salary 
but better prospects of the insurance 
company. That boy was Frederick H. 


Egker. 
Law Advice 


In such an atmosphere Mr. Ayres 
quickly came to know much of the Met- 
ropolitan. His work was done in asso- 
ciation with Mr. Fiske. During court 
sessions he was wont to advise the com- 
pany’s legal representatives on the tech- 
nical phases of the cases they were han- 
dling, while during the summer he ex- 
amined titles. 

It is a coincidence that in that first 
year of Mr. Ayres’ association with Ar- 
noux, Ritch & Woodford, the Metropoli- 
tan, then pushing the recently introduced 
Industrial to the practical exclusion of 
everything else, touched its low point in 
Ordinary production. The field paid for 
hardly more than $125,000 Ordinary, an 
average of about $3.40 per man for the 
year. This young law clerk was not only 
to see the Ordinary business of the com- 
pany developed to the point of nearly 
$10,000,000,000 in force, but he was to play 
a leading part in building the record to 
those proportions. : 

“It has been said that Haley Fiske 


made the Metropolitan the largest life 
insurance company in the world, and that 
President Ecker is responsible for its 
dominance as the largest financial insti- 
tution. Great credit can be given Mr. 
Ayres for his part in making it also the 
largest Ordinary company.” says the 
company in the Metropolitan Under- 
writer. 

Mr. Avres left the law office for the 
Metropolitan in 1892 a year after Mr. 
Fiske became vice-president. At first in 
the claim division and then in audit. Tn 
1895 began an onslaught against “child 
insurance” in Massachusetts. Mr. Fiske 
took charge in Massachusetts, but in 
Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri. New Hamp- 
shire and Indiana it was Mr. Ayres who 
argued successfully against the adoption 
of bills that might well have broken the 
Metropolitan had they been enacted. 


This work occupied him until 1897, 
when he was made manager of the Inter- 
mediate branch of the Ordinary depart- 
ment, the company having begun the is- 
sue of this class of business during the 
preceding year. Then, in 1901, Mr 
Ayres was named assistant manager of 
the Ordinary denartment. It is from this 
vear—at the end of which the companv 
had but $195,485.753 Ordinary in force— 
that his responsibility for Ordinary pro- 
duction dates. His accomplishment has 
heen to build up the company’s Ordi- 
nary record from less than $200,000,000 to 
nearly ten billions. 

Tn 1904 Vice-President Fiske estab- 
lished the first standard for Ordinary 
production that the field had known in 
many years. He reauested that every 
field man write $1,000 a month for the 
year. and Mr. Ayres, then a fourth vice- 
president, was given responsibility for the 
attainment of the standard. “We didn’t 
make it,” he admits frankly. 


Work Has Been Constructive 


“But ever since that year, Mr. Ayres 
has gone back and forth and up and 
down across the field, helping fieldmen 
to attan a standard of Ordinary produc- 
tion, an ever-increasing standard. His 
efforts have been entirely constructive. 
Ganvassing for larger amounts, canvass- 
ing old policyholders, selling Income in- 
surance, developing insurance trusts, tax 
coverage contracts—these have been out- 
standing among his many sound selling 
ideas. The Correspondence Bureau, now 
merged with the Insurance Advisory 
Bureau, which prepares hundreds of 
thousand of sales letters and insurance 
proposals each year, was developed from 
his own personal efforts to obtain hear- 
ings for field men from their prospects, 
and today this service is one of the 
greatest Ordinary canvassing aids the 
company affords,” says the company in 
The Metropolitan Underwriter. 


“To give recognition to outstanding 
producers, Mr. Ayres organized several 
vears ago the $100,000 and $200,000 Clubs, 
first in New England territory and then 
throughout the cguntry. Each year for 
the last decade he has been host to club 
members at dinners in the larger cities, 
at which the accomplishments have been 
officially recognized and their methods 
analyzed for the benefit of their fellow 
field men. 

“He was accustomed to accompany Mr. 
Fiske on all of the late president’s trien- 
niel convention tours, preaching the gos- 
pel of increased Ordinary production 
through improved methods in nearly ev- 
ery district office in the country. Like- 
wise, and for a similar purpose, he ac- 
companied President Ecker on his recent 
tour of the field.” 





LEROY A. LINCOLN, 
Vice-President 


40,000,000 People At 
Work in Country Now 


J. E. KAVANAGH ON PROSPECTS 





Metropolitan Second V.-P. Sees Plenty 
of Opportunities; More Than Ten 
Billions of Group in Force ~ 





We hear a lot about the people who 
are not working. How about those who 
are? 

With that as a theme J. E. Kavanagh, 
second vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, stopped for a moment reading 
figures showing Metropolitan gains in 
group insurance and made a corking good 
sales talk to the fifteenth annual sales 
conference of the Group Insurance Di- 
vision of the Metropolitan Life, meeting 
here on Monday of this week. 

According to Mr. Kavanagh there are 
at the present time 40,000,000 people in 
this country gainfully employed. He ex- 
plained that there were at least 12,000 
prospects for Group insurance of which 
his company knew, and there were nu- 
merous others which field representatives 
could find out in intelligent follow-up of 
daily routine. Mr. Kavanagh said that 
the total Group insurance in this country 
is now in excess of ten billions of dol- 
lars. 

“How remarkably group insurance has 
grown,” he said, “in the fourteen years 
which have passed since you gentlemen 
attended the first of our annual sales 
conferences. In other words, approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the insurance placed 
in this country and Canada is Group in- 
surance.” 

A Premium Check of $4,500,000 


He told about some of the great con- 
tracts. One insured gave a single check 
to the Metropolitan Life for $4,500,000. 
He told of one company which has paid 
a premium in the last four years of $18,- 
000,000. The writings of the group di- 
vision of the Metropolitan Life amount- 
ed to $294,887,254. At the end of the 
year the Metropolitan Life had almost 
twenty billions of insurance in force of 
which $2,776,343,949 was group. 

One of the interesting angles in the 
group division of the Metropolitan Life 
is the increase in number of pension 
checks going out. 


Captain J. H. Jones Has Another 
Great Year 

In announcing the leaders Mr. Kava- 
nagh said that Captain J. H. Jones led 
in amount of Group Life placed, in 
Group annuities placed and in combined 
new annual premiums produced. It is no 
news that Captain Jones is the com- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Metropolitan Managers 


Meeting 





Amazing Increase in 
Industrial Benefits 


EXPERIENCE IN ACTUAL CASES 





Actuary R. V. Carpenter Reviews Prog- 
ress in Liberalizing Industrial 
Policy Values 





The extent to which industrial policies 
have been liberalized in this country is 
little short of amazing. By way of il- 
lustrating this development in the busi- 
ness, Raymond V. Carpenter, actuary of 
the Industrial Division, told the Met- 
ropolitan managers this week of several 
actual cases taken from the records of 
the company. A policy on the Whole 
Life Plan calling for a weekly premium 
of ten cents and providing a maximum 
benefit of $230 after eleven years was is- 
sued in 1893 and became a claim this 
year. Instead of the maximum benefit 
of $230 the beneficiary received $773.25 
on this ten cent, $230 policy. Mr. Car- 
penter explained this by pointing out 
that through dividends the policy had 
been permanently increased to $290. The 
company’s present Accidental Death 
Benefit had been made to apply to old 
policies adding another $290. There was 
also an equalization dividend of $134 and 
mortuary dividend of $56.55. There was 
a premium credit dividend of $2.60 and 
an advance premium of ten cents to be 
refunded. 

Reviewing the liberalizing of industrial 
policies Mr. Carpenter said that the first 
step of major importance was the intro- 
duction of non-forfeiture paid-up values 
in 1892. These paid-up values were then 
available after the policies had been in 
force for five years. At the end of 1896 
Mr. Carpenter said the company did a 
startling thing. It was then a _ stock 
company with no intimation whatever in 
its industrial policies that they would 
ever share in the surplus. Yet in that 
year the company declared a voluntary 
bonus to industrial policyholders amount- 
ing to $600,000. It was also in 1896 
that the company first permitted the re- 
vival of lapsed policies through charg- 
ing the arrears as a lien instead of re- 
quiring their payment in cash. 

Took Many Liberalizing Steps 

In 1911 the Metropolitan introduced 
its unique practice of granting a refund 
of 10% to weekly premium policyholders 
who had paid premiums for at least a 
year to the home office or a district of- 
fice. One of the most important dates 
in the Metropolitan history is January 
6, 1915, when the company was changed 
from a stock to a purely mutual com- 
pany. Participation in surolus is now a 
matter of contractual right to the policy- 
holders. This right was extended to old 
as well as new policyholders and the 
dividend to industrial policyholders since 
mutualization, including nearly $47,500,- 
000 for 1932 has amounted to $308,000,000 
which, added to $49,000,000 of voluntary 
bonuses previously paid, produces a total 
of $357,000,000 allowed to industrial pol- 
icyholders. In 1916 came the introduc- 
tion of a special benefit for disability 
resulting from blindness or loss of limbs. 
This benefit was enlarged in 1921. 

At the beginning of 1927 monthly pre- 
miums and industrial policies were in- 
troduced for amounts less than $1,000 
and the same year introduced its equali- 
zation dividends which increased the dis- 
ability and maturity benefits and the 
next year the company first included in 
its dividend declaration a permanent iIn- 
crease to these benefits. The accidental 
death benefit providing double indem- 
nity was added in 1928. 

Each one of the foregoing concessions 
and increased benefits has cost real 
money, Mr. Carpenter said, and they are 
accounted for by a number of factors, 
among them decreased mortality particu- 
larly at the younger ages and amazing 
decreases in the rate of expense part of 
which has been passed on to the pro- 
duction forces of the company in in- 
creased remuneration. 


Investment Principles 


Despite so-called hard times, you gen- 
tlemen brought to the company last year 
the largest premium income in its his- 
tory—$722,000,000. So that you will not 
be too set up with this accomplishment, 
I might also add that our lapses and 
cash surrenders also reached a new high. 
Nevertheless, our gross receipts for the 
year were $1,164,000,000, composed of 
gross income of $907,000,000, and repay- 
ment of principal on mortgage loans, 
bond maturities, policy loans, etc. of 
$257,000,000. Of the gross receipts, pay- 
ments to policyholders and operating ex- 
penses of the business required $630,000,- 
000, leaving $534,000,000 for investment. 
Of this amount $507,000,000 was actually 
invested, our cash reserves being in- 
creased by the balance. If we consider 
as return of principal all policy loan pay- 
ments, including those refunded by in- 
creased loans in strict accordance with 
our accounting practice, the amount 
available for investment last year be- 
comes $684,000,000, and the amount in- 
vested $657,000,000, an average of over 
$2,000,000 each working day. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
hearing something of the manner in 
which this money is invested and why 
certain types of securities are preferred 
to others. Last year approximately $152,- 
000,000 went into first mortgage on city 
real estate and farm properties; approx- 
imately $181,000,000 into securities, while 
new policy loans and increases in old 
loans required $146,000,000. An increase 
in our real estate and various non-classi- 
fied assets accounted for the remainder. 
Although, as just stated, we actually put 
into policy loans last year $146,000,000, 
repayments from all sources were such 
that the net increase in this item was 
only $67,000,000. 

Investment Yields 

Last year our city mortgage loans were 
made at an average rate of interest of 
5.66% ; our farm loans at 5.568%, and our 
securities averaged 4.59%. The latter is 
somewhat lower than customary, due in 
part to a short term investment of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 in United States 
Government securities. If we exclude 
the latter our return on securities was 
482%. The interest rate on policy loans 
was, with the exception of loans on poli- 
cies issued prior to 1914, 6%, so that the 
average gross rate of interest at which 
assets were invested last year was ap- 
proximately 4.90%. The interest earned 
during last year on the mean ledger 
assets was 5.39% gross, and, after de- 
ducting investment expense, 5.10% net. 

Before discussing details of our in- 
vestment policy it might be well to con- 
sider for a moment the function of these 
capital reserves. In the first place, these 
are trust funds, the most sacred trust 


known to business. While our policy- 


holders do not use these words, never- 
theless our business implies that they 
say: “Out of our earnings we turn over 
to you a certain portion which you are 
to safeguard, invest at a sound rate of 
interest and pay back the principal, plus 
compound interest, to us or to our fam- 
ilies at a time when it will be most need- 
ed.” They do not ask us to speculate 
for them. We hold out no lure of get- 
ting rich overnight. Our only basis of 
appeal is safe provision for the eventual- 
ities of the future. As a consequence 
the one guiding principle of our invest- 
ment policy is and must be safety of 
principal with as fair a return on the 
investment as is compatible therewith. 
Wide Diversification 

One important factor in securing this 
safety of principal is diversification. The 
Metropolitan includes in its investment 
portfolio some 1,470 separate issues, rep- 
resenting the obligations of more than 


By F. W. Ecker, Treasurer 


600 separate corporations, while its real 
estate mortgage loans total more than 
140,000 in number. In both of these di- 
visions, not only is our risk spread in 
character, but also geographically. We 
hold investments in all of the forty-eight 
states of the United States and in all of 
the provinces of Canada. The spread of 
risk thus attained tends to assure the 
success of the average in the same man- 
ner as the spread of risk in life insur- 
ance tends to assure the accuracy of 
premiums based on the mortality tables. 


Of course, all of our investments must 
be made in accordance with the appr6- 
priate provisions of the insurance law of 
the State of New York, the state of our 
incorporation. The law provides for the 
following classes of investments: Obli- 
gations of the United States, or of any 
one of the states, municipalities. or other 
civil divisions thereof; corporation bonds 
which are adequately secured; debenture 
bonds, preferred and guaranteed stocks 
in cases where the comnanies issuing or 
guaranteeing such securities meet certain 
requirements as to earnings, and Bank- 
ers Acceptances of the character eligible 
for purchase by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. We also are permitted to lend 
on first mortgage security, on imnroved 
unencumbered real propertv worth 50% 
more than the amount loaned thereon. 
The law further permits us to make the 
same character of investments in those 
foreign countries in which we do busi- 
ness, in our case Canada and Great 
Britain only. You will notice that we 
are specifically prohibited from purchas- 
ing common stocks and from investing 
in foreign countries, with the two excep- 
tions just noted. I am calling attention 
to this as a commentary on the foresight 
of the framers of this law. The two 
classes of securities which have suffered 
most in the last two vears are common 
stocks and issues of various foreign 
countries. 


Metropolitan Restrictions 


In addition to the legal restrictions we 
very definitely add further restrictions in 
our own investment policy. For example, 
the law states that we shall not lend on 
real estate mortgage in excess of two- 
thirds of the value of the property mort- 
gaged, but it cannot describe with ac- 
curacy how that value shall be appraised. 
Borrowers may tell us that it is the cost 
of the property to them. If they pay too 
much, obviously that is not a sound val- 
ue. In periods of high rent, other bor- 
rowers may claim that the value is a cer- 
tain number of times the gross or net 
rental, but we know from experience that 
high rentals do not continue always. For 
our purpose we qualify our mortgage 
loans by both of these methods, and in 
addition numerous other factors are al- 
ways to be considered—the character of 
the improvement in relation to its sur- 
roundings, location in the light of pos- 
sible adverse trends, and so forth. We 
do not regard as available security, im- 
provements of a specialized or restricted 
character. We are opposed to making 
loans in resort locations. The cost of 
the property may be amply in excess of 
the mortgage and the earnings at the 
time of application for the loan more 
than sufficient, but if the resort loses its 
appeal to the public, the earnings and 
value will decline rapidly. There is a 
similar objection to loaning in places de- 
pendent on one or a small number of 
industries. There are trends of real es- 
tate development in each city, certain 
sections gradually developing greater 
earning power, while the earning power 
of other sections declines. Matters of 
this sort cannot be definitely prescribed 
by law. Such restrictions can only be 
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See Big Opportunity 
For Retirement Plans 


A. C. CAMPBELL GIVES VIEWS 





Metropolitan Life Has Underwritten 
More Group Retirement Than All 
Other Companies Combined 





The Metropolitan Life has underwrit- 
ten more Group Retirement plans than 
all other American Life insurance com- 
panies combined and for 1931 its pre- 
mium income for Group Annuities was 
several times as much as the correspond- 
ing figure for the second ranking life in- 
surance company in this respect. As of 
December 31 that part of the company’s 
assets held for the Group Annuities 
branch of the Group Division approx- 
imated $112,610,000. On the first of the 
year total assets in excess of this amount 
were held by only twenty-five life com- 
panies in the U. S. and Canada; by only 
one fire company; and by no casualty 
company. During 1931 the increase in 
Metropolitan Group Annuities Premium 
was over 50% of the combined premium 
increase in the Industrial and Ordinary 
departments. ‘ 

This information was disclosed at the 
Metropolitan managers’ meeting this 
week in a talk by Third Vice-President 
A. C. Campbell. He told the managers 
that the greatest sales opportunity they 
had at the present time, with the single 
exception of the company’s Special 
Whole Life Policy, was offered by he 
Metropolitan’s Group Annuity. 

Showing the present demand for Group 
Annuity business, Mr. Campbell pointed 
out that 420 corporations in this country 
employing almost four million people 
were operating pension or retirement 
plans. Under these plans about 95,000 
retired employes received actual pension 
benefits of between $55,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 averaging over $1,000,000 a week. 
In addition more than 150 corporations 
are operating informal pension plans 
treating each case on its merits. To date 
seventeen states have adopted pension or 
old age relief plans and in the past two 
years almost 400 pension bills have been 
introduced in state legislatures. 


New Metropolitan Package Program 

There is a growing recognition on the 
part of business executives of the coun- 
try, said Mr. Campbell, that a sound em- 
ployes’ retirement plan is good business 
and that eventual pension costs in some 
form are absolutely inevitable. 

The 1932 model of Metropolitan Group 
Protection is a package program provid- 
ing through Group Life insurance protec- 
tion against death and total and perma- 
nent disability; through Group Health 
insurance protection against temporary 
sickness or non-occupational accident; 
through Group Annuities protection 
against the hazard of old age. 

A typical Retirement Plan for the av- 
erage business organization affords 
monthly retirement benefits beginning at 
age 65 for male employes and at age 
60 for female employes. These benefits 
are almost invariably related to length 
of service and the value of the em- 
ploye’s service as reflected by his actua! 
compensation. A clear-cut line is drawn 
between future service rendered after the 
Retirement Plan becomes effective and 
past service rendered before such effec- 
tive date. 


How Retirement Plan Is Figured 

Mr. Campbell described the basis of 
the Retirement Plan as follows: For 
each year of future service 114% of the 
employe’s annual salary represents his 
retirement benefit payable (beginning at 
age 65) for that year’s service. Thus, 
if the plan started January 1, 1932, the 
employe earning $1,500 this year would 
receive, beginning at retirement age, an 
annual retirement income for his 1932 
service of 114% of $1,500, or $22.50. If 
he were 35 years old at inception of the 
plan and rendered 30 years’ service at 
same average salary up to retirement 
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age (65), his retirement income for such 
service would be 30 times $22.50 or $675 
per year, payable for life in monthly in- 
stalments. If, at the same salary, he ren- 
dered 35 years’ service between effective 
date of the plan and date of his retire- 
ment, his retirement income would be 
35 times $22.50, or $787.50 per year—just 
over half his average yearly wage. Any 
salary change from year to year would, 
of course, be reflected in amount of re- 
tirement income. 

As to past service rendered before the 
effective date of the Retirement Plan. It 
is usually impracticable to have the em- 
ployes contribute toward the cost of re- 
tirement benefits for such past service, 
and hence a typical plan often provides, 
at employer’s expense, smaller benefits 
for past service than for service years 
during which employe contributes. For 
illustration, employes might be credited 
with retirement income beginning at age 
65 for each such year of past service at 
the rate of 1% of current salary. Thus, 
our man, earning $1,500 annually when 
plan becomes effective, would receive re- 
tirement income, beginning at age 65, of 
$15 per year for each year of past serv- 
ice, as compared with $22.50 per year for 
each year of future service. If the 
$1,500 man were credited with ten years’ 
past service at the inception of the plan, 
his final retirement benefits, as illus- 
trated above, would be increased by 10 
times $15, or $150 annually. 

That’s the essence of a typical Pension 
Plan, except for a few common sense 
provisions covering: 

(a) Eligibility for membership, which 
is often fixed at employe’s completion of 
one year’s service. 

(b) Arrangement for retirement be- 
fore or after normal retirement age, with 
retirement income adjusted accordingly. 

(c) Classification of employes in sal- 
ary groups, so that, in interest of sim- 
plicity and economy, their retirement 
benefits are handled by classes, rather 
than on individual basis. 


Cost As a Factor 


On the subject of cost and whether 

the employer bears the entire cost of 
the Retirement Plan, Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that practically 100% of the 
cligible employes are contributing to the 
Group insurance and Retirement plans of 
the Metropolitan Life and the Standard 
Oil of N. Y. under their plans; while just 
last month every single eligible employe 
accepted a similar contributory program 
arranged by the Metropolitan for five 
associated companies in the thread in- 
dustry including Spool Cotton Co., Clark 
Thread Co., and J. & P. Coats, Inc. The 
possibility of paying off pension require- 
ments out of current earnings is strik- 
ingly answered by the combined experi- 
ence of two large railway systems where 
annual pension payments for 1930 were 
700% of the pension payments twenty 
years ago and 250% of the payments 
just ten years ago. 
_Illustrating the operation of the Re- 
tirement Plan, Mr. Campbell said that 
the present value of a monthly income 
of $60 for life commencing at age 65 is 
approximately $7,000. If pension reserves 
had not been accumulated in advance the 
accounts would show no financial pro- 
vision for the potential liability of an 
employe on the eve of his retirement 
and yet suddenly over night the granting 
of the pension involves a liability of 
$7,000. 

Mr. Campbell stated that for current 
and future service the employes’ contri- 
butions through payroll deductions would 
be 3% of salary and an additional gross 
outlay by the employer of about 2.7% 
of the payroll. The ultimate cost will 
be the amount actually paid in retire- 
ment benefits plus the cost of adminis- 
tration and minus the interest earned on 
any invested funds. The insurance com- 
niny underwrites the plan on the de- 
ferred annuity basis with the retirement 
income beginning at age 65. If an em- 


nlove leaves the service in good health 
before his retirement income matures the 
employers’ account is credited with the 


Social Insurance 
By James D. Craig, Actuary 


Why has the Metropolitan made stu- 
ies in the field of Social Insurance, and 
why should the subject be brought up at 
this meeting? What practical advantage 
is to be derived by you from the data 
collected as a result of these studies? 
The answer is simply this: a philosophy 
of insurance has spread through fifty 
nations in as many years and it behooves 
us, as insurance men, to be informed of 
the details and the history of it. 

Social Insurance was first introduced 
into Germany fifty years ago, in the form 
of compulsory Health and Accident in- 
surance. The real motive which prompt- 


ed Bismarck to take this action was his 
desire to strengthen the German Empire, 
by demonstrating to the working classes, 
in a concrete manner, that the state was 
an institution existing for their protec- 
tion and interested in their welfare. 

In 1911, when Social Insurance was in- 
troduced in England, Lloyd George felt 
that some form of compulsory protection 
for workers was necessary, but that, be- 
cause of low wages, relatively few could 
afford to pay the entire insurance pre- 
miums continuously. He also said that 
those with good wages often spent them 
inother ways, and hence had nothing to 
spare for insurance. 

A clearer conception of just what such 
government activity in making insurance 
compulsory really involves and how it has 
actually worked out, can be obtained from 
a brief review of what has taken place 
abroad. 

Insurance Programs Under State 
Systems 


It has been advocated in this country 
for years, that life insurance, to be well 
sold, should be sold, not for what it is, 
but for what it does; namely, pays debts, 
provides an income for the widow of 
the insured; builds up an estate for his 
heirs; makes certain that the education 
of the children does not stop at the 
death of their father; and, in many ways 
aids the continuation of the family cir- 
cle with as little interruption as possible 
after the death of the bread winner. The 
objectives of the Social Insurance pro- 
grams abroad lie in this general direc- 
tion, as they attempt to determine in ad- 
vance just what protection shall be pro- 
vided and what general progranis shall 
be applicable to the workers. 

Thus, in England, a compulsory insured 
worker does not, at his death, leave in- 
surance payable in a lump sum or under 
options in the policy. Rather, he leaves 
his widow a wekly pension of $2.43, pay- 
able for life, or until she remarries. Ex- 
tra allowances are also provided for his 
children under age 16. If he himself at- 
tains age 65, a similar pension is payable 
to him which is doubled if his wife is also 
aged 65 or over. If he becomes sick, a 
weekly payment of $3.65 is made for the 
first twenty-six weeks, and continued 
thereafter for half that amount, in event 
of permanent disability. Maternity bene- 
fits for his wife, as well as certain med- 
ical care for the members of his family 
are also provided. If he becomes unem- 
ployed, he receives $3.73 a week, with 





return of the employers’ reserve plus in- 
terest. 

The Group Annuity rates are partici- 
pating and after the first few years of 
operation dividends are payable annual- 
ly if and as earned based on the actual 
interest, mortality, and expense experi- 
ence as compared with the factors as- 
sumed in the rates. Thus in the final 
analysis the cost of the plan from year 
to year reflects the actual experience and 
the gross cost is subject to reduction 
through labor turnover and through any 
dividends earned. 


further provision if he has dependents. 
For example, a married man with three 
children receives $7.12 weekly. 

Lack of Uniformity 


The practice in the different countries 
varies as to what benefits should be com- 
pulsorily provided. In addition there is 
no agreement as to the basis for the 
benefits, nor for the period during which 
they should be paid, nor is there any 
agreement as to many of the miscellane- 
ous details. Germany, Great Britain, 
Austria and Poland have compulsory sys- 
tems for unemployment, sickness and old 
age pensions. Holland has only compul- 
sory old age insurance. Many countries 
do not require compulsory insurance in 
all its forms, although they often encour- 
age and assist voluntary plans. Great 
Britain and Germany determine their 
benefits on different bases, the former 
granting a flat amount, while the latter 
varies the benefit according to earnings. 
In Great Britain, the state, as well as the 
employer and employe, contributes, 
while, in Germany, the basic theory is 
that the employer and employes shall 
bear the entire cost. In Great Britain, 
the government administers the unem- 
ployment fund directly, while in Ger- 
many a special organization was forme 
for this purpose. There are other dif- 
ferences, but these are cited to show 
that there is no uniform program. 

Limitations of Social Insurance 


A striking illustration of the limitation 
of Social Insurance is to be found in 
the operation of the German unemploy- 
ment system. Benefits under this sys- 
tem are payable for a maximum of twen- 
ty weeks. At the end of December, 1931, 
there were 5,650,000 people registered as 
unemployed in Germany. 1,650,000, or 
29%, were receiving standard benefits. 
This left 4,000,000 persons unemployed 
but ineligible for benefit. In order to 
render some assistance, the government 
paid an emergency benefit for another 
38 weeks. thus providing for an addi- 
tional 1,500,000 unemployed. However, 
there still remained 2.500,000 to be as- 
sisted. Of these, 1,500,000 were helped 
through charity or poor law relief, while 
the remaining million, for one reason or 
another, received no assistance. Condi- 
tions similar in effect. although to. a les- 
ser degree and in different proportions, 
exist in many other countries. Even 
those countries with extensive systems of 
unemployment insurance are still faced 
with the need for private charity. 

Conclusion 


Society at large will insist that the 
workingman be protected against the 
major hazards of life. The temptation 
is always strong to provide this protec- 
tion through governmental compulsion if 
it has not been secured by voluntary ac- 
tion. The social and economic advantages 
of such compulsory programs are pro- 
claimed convincingly. while the cost is 
soft pedalled. The full story of the ulti- 
mate cost will not be broadcast from the 
public platforms by its advocates. The 
extent to which the government and the 
citizens will ultimately become financial- 
ly involved will not be generally known 
until long after the original act has be- 
come history. 

With the objectives sought by Social 
Insurance, we do not take issue. How- 
ever, this country is well advised to 
study the experience abroad and try to 
develop some other method which will 
retain these objectives, but eliminate the 
pitfalls of state Social Insurance. We, 
as insurance men, should be particularly 
qualified to aid in such development, and 
should regard the problem as a challenge 
to us to aid and participate in such de- 
velopment. 

What can we do to meet this chal- 
lenge? We can direct our energies to- 
ward working out complete programs in 


F. H. Ecker Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


assets at the end of last year was $3,- 
590,115,000. The ratio of assets to fe 
bilities is 7.37%. 

President Ecker stated that the Met- 
ropolitan is still making farm loans on 
current values. Its total investment in 
farm loans is $181,500,000. Last year a 
total of $152,000,000 went into mortgages 
on city real estate and farm property. 
Another $181,000,000 was invested in se- 
curities while policy loans took $146,000,- 
000. The increase in this last item 
amounted to $67,000,000. The average 
rate of interest earned on city mortgages 
was 5.66% on loans made last year; for 
farm loans it was 5.56% and on securi- 
ties the average for last year was 4.59%. 
The average rate on all security invest- 
ments was 4.87%. 

The total amount of all life insurance 
produced in this country in 1931 has been 
estimated at $16,500,000,000. President 
Ecker stated that the Metropolitan 
wrote more than 20% of all the insurance 
written last year in this country and he 
set this mark as one for Metropolitan 
managers to maintain. 


What Field Force Earned 


Speaking of the earnings of Metro- 
politan representatives Mr. Ecker said 
that the average amount paid to mana- 
gers last year was $184.66 per week; to 
assistants $73.07 a week; and to agents 
the average was $49.88. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the increasing pur- 
chasing power of money today gives the 
average dollar a value of $1.35 compared 
to which the dollar was worth a few 
years ago. The total number of em- 
ployes on the Metropolitan payroll now 
is 48,037, an increase over the number 
last year. There are seventy-eight offi- 
cers in the official family. 

President Ecker was applauded when 
he closed his talk to the managers with 
the statement, “conditions with the Met- 
ropolitan are good.” He went on to tell 
them how fortunate they should regard 
themselves in being connected with an 
institution that is in these times as sound, 
strong and dependable as the Metropoli- 
tan 1s. 





Fine Future For Income 
Policies Says Milligan 

The present costly lessons on the in- 
security of income has created a won- 
derful field for the selling of family in- 
come insurance, Samuel Milligan, third 
vice-president, told Metropolitan mana- 
gers this’ week. It is only a step from 
the thought of an income for the family 
to that of an income during old age for 
the insured and his wife. Mr. Milligan 
said that the public mind is today pre- 
pared to take that step because condi- 
tions have brought it home to them. He 
looks for a great increase in the volume 
of production when the depression passes 
but meanwhile he sees no reason for a 
falling off of production because the vast 
majority of people are underinsurtd. 

Speaking of the tightening up of un- 
derwriting Mr. Milligan said that under 
conditions today it is difficult to develop 
the facts as many people hide their 
troubles. Reports at the home office 
often develop information that the field 
man cannot get. 





Health Insurance, Life Insurance and in 
Pensions. We can see that the individ- 
ual has a definite guarantee and that he 
is not allowed to become the victim of 
a plan built upon the theory that fu 
ture generations will willingly foot the 
bill. We can work out programs for in- 
dividuals and for employers and em 
ployes jointly. These plans can be based 
on insurance principles, definite, guar- 
anteed, with the cost determined at the 
out-set. 
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imposed by the experience and judgment 
of the lender. 

Security Holdings 

To turn now to securities. United 
States bonds, of course, are ideal as far 
as safety is concerned, but, unfortunately, 
the return is usually so low that they 
cannot represent too large a proportion 
of the portfolio. The $15,000,000 I re- 
ferred to earlier in this discussion, for 
instance, yielded only slightly in excess 
of 2%. If we held too large a propor- 
tion of our investments at this low re- 
turn, dividends payable on our policies 
would most certainly have to be reduced. 
Government securities in times of stress, 
however, have a particular advantage in 
that they may be converted into cash at 
almost a moment’s notice. Next to gov- 
ernment bonds, in point of security, come 
the obligations of states, provinces, coun- 
ties, municipalities and districts, referred 
to in a group as municipals. For the 
most part these represent a highly de- 
sirable type of security, because they are 
backed by the taxing power of the gov- 
ernment or community involved. Not- 
withstanding this, considerable care in 
selection must be exercised. No one 
questions the desire on the part of our 
people to pay their fair share of the cost 
of government and acknowledge their 
full responsibility of public debts in- 
curred, at least as long as such matters 
are not an excessive burden. Unfortu- 
nately, people generally are inclined to 
be so concerned with their personal af- 
fairs that little attention is given to gov- 
ernmental matters—such as unwarranted 
increase in expenses—until a period of 
financial reverses brings the matter for- 
cibly to attention. As a consequence we 
must investigate carefully the amount of 
debt in relation to valuation and in rela- 
tion to population, not only of the city 
itself, but of all districts depending on 
the same population for their taxes. The 
record of tax collections is carefully gone 
into, as well as the laws governing the 
issuance of debt, and the penalties im- 
posed for deliriquency in tax payments. 
The general character of the community 
itself is most important. There is the 
same objection to the municipal obliga- 
tion of a resort city or a one-industry 
town that I referred to in speaking of 
real estate mortgages. Granting that the 
obligation is a sound one, municipals in 
the United States have the further ad- 
vantage that the interest payments re- 
ceived therefrom are exempt from Fed- 
eral tax. 








Public Utilities 

Public utilities, such as electric light 
and power, gas and telephone companies, 
have also afforded a sizable field for in- 
vestment. Our basis of public utility op- 
eration in this country is one of super- 
vised monopolies; that is to say, in al- 
most all communities the public utility 
receives an exclusive franchise to render 
its particular service to the community, 
but the public interest is safeguarded by 
supervision as to rates and practices by 
a governmental, usually a state, commis- 
sion. This, we believe, is a sound meth- 
od of conducting such business. As in 
real estate mortgages, a sound valuation 
of the property securing our loan is most 
important, so also is this true in public 
utilities. In the case of the latter, a 
rate base, which is in fact a valuation 
of the property, is arrived at by the con- 
trolling commission. Through various 
decisions, replacement cost new, less de- 
preciation, has become a most influential 
factor in arriving at the commission’s 
valuation. Since construction costs tend 
to change with the level of prices, it is 
evident that the rate base allowed by 
commissions may also change over a pe- 
riod of time. For this reason we have 
for many years past, during the period 
of rising commodity prices, carefully 


borne in mind that such a value deter- 
mined at a time of high prices was not 


Health and Welfare Work 


Told by Dr. L. I. Dublin and Dr. D. B. Armstrong 


The extensive public health relations 
of the Metropolitan Life were discussed 
before the Metropolitan managers’ meet- 
ing by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice- 
president and statistician, and the policy- 
holders’ welfare work of the company 
was described by Dr. D. B. Armstrong, 
third vice-president. Dr. Dublin is at 
present national president of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and as 
such he contacts with all the public 
health work of the national and state 
government as well as cities. 

Dr. Dublin gave the interesting infor- 
mation that despite the reduced stand- 
ards of living made necessary by mil- 
lions of people having reduced incomes 
and many without even the necessities 
last year showed the lowest death rates 
in the history of the country. The death 
rate in the Industrial Division of the 
Metropolitan reached the surprisingly 
low figure of 846 deaths per 1,000 in- 
sured. In 1911 the first year for which 
current records of mortality were kept 
the death rate in the Industrial depart- 
ment were 12.53 per 1,000. During the 
time in which the company has been en- 
gaged in health promotion activity the 
mortality has declined 36.1%. Two deaths 
now occur where three would have oc- 
curred under the old conditions. The 
greatest conservation has been in deaths 
from tuberculosis, diseases of infancy 
and childhood, diseases connected with 
child-bearing. The greatest reduction 
has been in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis which is practically one-third 
what it was twenty-two years ago. 

Dr. Dublin told of field work being 
done in co-operation with the American 
Public Health Association which is sup- 
ported by grants from the Metropolitan, 
Prudential, Travelers and Aetna Life. 


Policyholders’ Welfare 
Dr. D. B. Armstrong told of the wide 


range of policyholders’ welfare activities 
of the Metropolitan, the vast amount of 
literature distributed and the extensive 
nursing activities. Last year 4,136,219 
bedside nursing visits were made in 5,275 
cities and towns of the United States and 
Canada. A new advisory nursing ex- 
periment was started last year in co-op- 
eration with local visiting nurse associa- 
tions. The company has conferred fre- 
quently with representatives of the John 
Hancock Mutual in efforts to establish 
uniform relations with the nursing asso- 
ciations. 

A total of 37,986,821 pamphlets on dis- 
ease prevention and health conservation 
were distributed last year through the 
company’s field force, schools, health de- 
partments, and other community agen- 
cies. A number of new or revised pub- 
lications were issued during the year. 

Metropolitan health films were shown 
to audiences totaling 1,807,302 people in 
8,591 showings in addition to an exten- 
sive distribution of film strips. The com- 
pany participated in 151 state or local 
campaigns involving public health. Near- 
ly 300 health exhibits were held includ- 
ing booths at county fairs and an in- 
creasing number of special window and 
office displays. 

In response to 26,116 requests for lit- 
erature from school authorities the di- 
vision distributed 2,653,558 pamphlets as 
well as 60,000 copies monthly of a spe- 
cial health bulletin for science and other 
teachers in the public schools. Among 
other activities of the welfare division 
was a special study of the cost of sick- 
ness among over 30,000 field employes in 
co-operation with the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care. The total expen- 
ditures for the welfare division was $176,- 
000 less last year than in 1930. The 
average cost of a nursing visit was also 
slightly less. 





necessarily a stable one, and, consequent- 
ly, our investments have been limited to 
those companies whose mortgage debt 
seemed conservative in the light of what 
we considered a fair normal valuation. 
Also, such matters as management, rates, 
competition, possibilities of growth are 
all to be considered. 
Railroads 

Our investment in railroad securities 
is predicated on the fact that the eco- 
nomic well-being of this country cannot 
exist without such arteries of transpor- 
tation. The population of the City of 
New York would starve certainly within 
thirty days, and probably sooner, if our 
railroads were not available to transport 
the food requirements. Industrial cen- 
ters, such as Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
many other cities, could not function were 
the railroads not available to collect the 
raw materials and transport to markets 
the finished products. Our confidence is 
further strengthened by the fact that in 
the period of rising prices, ending in 
1929, the valuation of the railroads on 
which securities were issued was not in- 
creased, other than by actual additions 
to property account. As a whole, the 
railroads are not overcapitalized, and 
their need is fundamental. We are, of 
course, quite aware of the development 
of other forms of transportation which 
now compete with the railroads—trucks, 
buses, automobiles, inland waterways and 
airplanes. Each has its own particular 
advantages and its own limitations. In 
time their position will be recognized as 
complementing the major bulk carriers, 
the railroads, and not supplanting them. 
The convenience of the motor truck that 
picks up a load at house or factory and 
delivers it at the point of destination is 
obvious. Visualize, however, the stream 
of motor trucks necessary to carry the 
amount of tonnage loaded in even a fifty- 


car freight train, and visualize the num- 
ber of operators required in comparison 
with the small number in a train crew. 
Freight cars, you will recall, carry up to 
fifty tons. A five-ton motor truck is a 
good-sized vehicle. 


Industrial securities are a group in 
which our field is somewhat limited. All 
of our investments are made with the 
expectation of holding to maturity. There 
is greater mortality among industrial cor- 
porations than among any of the other 
groups. This may be due to a variety of 
causes—changes in technique of manu- 
facture, a shifting in the desires of the 
buying public, or changes in the internal 
management of the company itself. Ex- 
cept among the larger companies in sta- 
ble fundamental industries requiring a 
substantial capital investment, the risk 
involved is too great to afford an appro- 
priate medium for investment of trust 
funds. 

Last, but not least, we have policy 
loans. While for the well-being of our 
policyholders we deplore this type of 
loan, it can properly be said that this is 
the one riskless investment that we 
make. Our policy loans increased last 
year over $67,000,000. By the amount 
that this figure can be reduced in 1932, 
by just such amount will we be able to 
increase our loans for constructive un- 
dertakings which will assist in the restor- 
ation of general business. Obviously, we 
are also most anxious to see a reduction 
in these loans because of the increased 
protection afforded the beneficiary. 

The year 1931 was a trying one. We 
had our problems, the same as you had 
yours. Those of the Metropolitan, how- 
ever, are not personal, nor are they con- 
fined to the company; they are the prob- 
lems of the whole country. With our 
position as the largest financial institu- 
tion in the world goes the responsibility 


,to us suitable securities. 


Branch Protection 


As Metropolitan Life has offices in 
practically all important cities of the 
country it is natural that with 2,298 bank 
failures in 1931 involving deposits of 
nearly $1,700,000,000 some of these banks 
were depositories of Metropolitan funds. 
Especially is this so because of the prac- 
tice of the company, as explained to the 
Metropolitan managers’ meeting this 
week by Second Vice-President Henry 
W. George, of using neighborhood banks 
for the balances of the branch offices. 
Mr. George said that there was a de- 
cided lessening in the number of bank 
failures since the turn of the year and 
he expressed confidence that the peak of 
bank closings had been passed. 

Mr. George said that bank failures in 
1931 showed an increase of 70% in num- 
ber and 96% in deposits over 1930. Last 
year more than 10% of the banks of the 
country closed. These figures refer to 
the United States only as there have 
been no bank failures in Canada for 
many years. There are nine strong Met- 
ropolitan banks in Canada which operate 
a branch banking system over the en- 
tire Dominion. The resources of the 
parent bank in Montreal, Toronto, or 
Halifax are available at any point along 
the line. 

Mr. George explained to the managers 
the company’s attitude with reference to 
the selection of local banks and sug- 
gested that they give first consideration 
to the strength and stability of the in- 
stitution rather than its nearness to their 
office. He said that the Metropolitan put 
into effect in the last three months a 
comprehensive plan of insurance cover- 
ing burglary after office hours, robbery 
of the office, robbery of the cashier or 
any custodian of office funds outside the 
office, and robbery from the person of 
the agent while making collections. 


S. M. LaMont’s Address 


The address by Stewart M. LaMont, 
third vice-president, Metropolitan Life, 
before the Managers’ meeting this week 
is reviewed in the casualty department 
of this issue. 








of leadership. Situations must be con- 
sidered with a broad outlook. The In- 
vestment Department is endeavoring to 
do its share. In 1931 we had the priv- 
ilege of being helpful to numerous banks 
throughout the country. When fear 
gripped depositors and they withdrew 
their savings it was necessary for those 
banks to liquidate their security and 
mortgage holdings to meet such with- 
drawals. We, fortunately, were in suf- 
ficiently liquid condition to be able to 
offer assistance in various banking situa- 
tions to the extent of about $25,000,000, 
provided, of course, that they could give 
As a matter 
of fact, we have been called on to the 
extent of only about half that amount. 
Such purchases as we have made have 
been at a fair market value, not trying 
to exact an exorbitant rate, but at a 
price fair to the banks and fair to our 
policyholders. When money was difficult 
to obtain, we had the privilege of lend- 
ing the State of Illinois and the State of 
Tennessee $1,000,000 each, which assisted 
in permitting such governmental bodies 
to function normally. 

Numerous other transactions of a sim- 
ilar character make the interesting and 
human side of the investment business. 
The financial turmoil of the latter half 
of 1931 has quieted down. We do not 
know whether the center of the storm 
has passed or not; we believe it has, but 
whether or not, we do know that during 
the corporate existence of our company 
we have passed through six major peri- 
ods of depression. We know also that 
after each one we have assumed a still 
stronger position in the period that fol- 
lowed, and we also know that history has 
a way of repeating itself. 
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BE COURAGEOUS! 


‘““My message to you 1s: be Courageous! 
I have lived a long time. I have seen 
history repeat itself time and again. I 
have seen many depressions in business. 
Always America has come out stronger 
and more prosperous. Be as brave as 


your fathers before you. Have faith! 


Go Forward!”’ 
—’THOoMAsS A. EDISON 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
Four Agencies in Greater New York 
T. R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 


New York Brooklyn 
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Public More Conscious 
Of Insurance Worth 


JOHN A. STEVENSON’S ADDRESS 





Tells Pittsburgh Association Members 
to Take Advantage of Attitude; De- 
scribes Other Assets in Selling 





Today there are more real admitted as- 
sets in the business of life insurance 
selling than ever before. Not only do 
all the old values hold good but new 
The public is 
in a far more receptive attitude; has 
through reading about life insurance in 
the various become more 
aware of its uses and advantages. 

These and many other facts were 
brought out forcefully by John A. Ste- 
venson, vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, in an address before the Pitts- 
burgh Sales Congress last Friday. Dr. 
Stevenson emphasized that the greatest 
asset which the agent has in selling life 
insurance today, of course, is the intrin- 
sic value of the commodity and the serv- 
ice it renders. He told the Pittsburghers 
to run through this year’s file of any 
financial periodical and they would find 
powerful editorials on the reasons why 
the financial storm of the last few years 
have not shaken the foundations of life 
insurance. 


assets have been added. 


magazines 


Prevents Many Tragedies 

In discussing the admitted assets in 
selling the speaker said in part: 

“We boast about the fact that last 
year the life insurance companies dis- 
tributed more than two and a half bil- 
lions to policyholders and beneficiaries 
and that this was at the rate of almost 
a million dollars a day more than was 
distributed in 1930 and about two mil- 
lion dollars a day over the 1929 figure 
But we don’t always stop to think what 
purpose this tremendous amount of 
money serves. Look at the picture in 
this light. The President’s Committee 
on Unemployment Relief estimated that 
$90,000,000 was the amount required to 
take care of the unemployed during the 
winter through which we have just 
passed. Yet last year life insurance com- 
panies paid out almost thirty times this 
amount to tens of thousands of indi- 
viduals—thus preventing tens of thou- 
sands of financial tragedies and sustain- 
ing our national purchasing power. 

“The public is really the appraiser of 
our assets in selling life insurance today. 
Their confidence in the strength and se- 
curity of life insurance is an admission 
of the value of the product which we 
offer. There is no question, therefore, 
that the service we are able to render 
should be listed at the top of our asset 
column. There is no question either 
about the marketability of our »roduct. 
We have a commodity which people 
need—now, more than ever before. 
What’s more, we don’t have to worry 
about the lasting value of our product 
for money never goes out of style. 


Every Interview a Sale 

“Every interview ends in a sale. You 
sell the prospect the idea that he needs 
life insurance or he sells you the idea 
that he needs something else. Sometimes 
when a salesman doesn’t cover existing 
insurance needs, it’s just a case of the 
prospect being the better salesman. 
“We can’t expect to impress the nub- 
lic with the professional service which 
life insurance can render unless we do 
render that service. The life insurance 
man certainly has the right to feel that 
he should be adequately paid for his 
services. But in what mental classifica- 
tion do you put a salesman of securi- 
ties who, when you are looking for a 
safe investment, sells you something 
which he knows to be of doubtful value 
because of the rate of commission? The 
life insurance salesman, of course. has 
no securities of doubtful value to offer— 
but when commission rates are his sole 
guide in selling, his unsound investment 
rinciples are interfering with the qual- 
ity of his assets.” 


HARRY L. SEAY ON ADVERTISING 


President of Southland Life Tells Ad 
Men Copy Should Be More 
Resultful 


A challenge to insurance advertising 
men to produce more resultful adver- 
tising was given by President Harry L. 
Seay of the Southland Life in opening 
the Southern Regional Meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Dallas. 

“The Southland Life was one of the 
pioneers in the advertising end of the 
life insurance business,” said Mr. Seay. 
“We believed in advertising. We still 
believe in advertising. We also believe 
that the advertising profession can find 
for itself a bright future as an ally of 
the life insurance business. Neverthe- 
less, we also believe that it is up to ad- 
vertising men to use their ingenuity and 
brains to produce advertising campaigns 





that will show direct, as well as indirect, 
results.” 

Mr. Seay described briefly newspaper, 
radio and trade journal campaigns con- 
ducted by the Southland Life in the past. 
He also told of the co-operative cam- 
paign conducted in the name of the 
Texas Life companies for nearly three 
years. : 

“The latter campaign,” he said, “was, 

to my mind, the nearest approach to 
resultful advertising I have ever seen 
Many direct results were obtained and 
many purposes accomplished. 
_-“T realize that the advertising of the 
individual comnany and its policies is no 
easy matter. However, T firmly believe 
that you gentlemen can and will solve 
this problem if you make up your minds 
to do so.” : 


WALLACE H. KING’S METHODS 
Reviews Last Twenty-five Cases for 
Cleveland Association; Cites His 
Ideal Situation for Selling 
Wallace H. King of Lima, Ohio. one 
of the premier producers of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, recently reviewed his last 
twenty-five cases for the benefit of the 
members of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association. These cases ranged 
in amounts from $1,500 to $120,000. and 
yielded a total of $606,000 placed and 
paid-for business. More than half was 

on existing policyholders. 

Mr. King gave as his recipe for this 
achievement, “equal parts of confidence, 
tact, personality and intelligent work.” 
His “ideal situation for selling” is an in- 
troduction to a prospect by a superior 
officer or a close friend whom he has 
previously served, and his “ideal goal” is 
to win the confidence and respect of his 
clients. 





WELFARE ADS 
Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president of 
the Metronolitan Life. who is also head 
of the publication division, told the man- 
agers of the Metropolitan at the annual 
convention this week that the company 
will not discontinue its welfare advertis- 
ing. He also said that new literature 
would be issued in connection with or- 
ganized selling and programming; in 
fact, the link between literature and sell- 

ing will be closer than ever. 


PREMIUMS IN ADVANCE 





President Ecker Discusses Large Single 
Premium and Other Large Initial 
Payments; Bank Angle Reviewed 


The Metropolitan Life has been offered 
a growing volume of business where 
a single premium has been paid or the 
insured wants to pay all the premiums 
in advance. The Metropolitan accepts 
investment income insurance in states 
where the form is approved by the State 
Department of Insurance, but Mr. Ecker 
said the company did not desire to make 
any special effort to write such coverage. 
While there are many people who would 
naturally want to pay a large lump sum 
to an insurance company in advance or 
for a single premium because the return 
would be sure, with the additional ad- 
vantage of having the policy paid in full 
if the insured died, at the same time Mr. 
Ecker thought the company should not 
encourage people to withdraw money 
from banks to use in this way. 





METROPOLITAN DEATHS 


The closing feature of the Metropoli- 
tan managers’ meeting in New York this 
week came when President Ecker asked 
the managers to stand in silent memory 
of members of the organization who had 
died during the year. They included. a 
number of officers. Mr. Ecker said that 
of all the many columns written about 
the late Lee K. Frankel, second vice- 
president in charge of welfare, nothing 
had been exaggerated. Mr. Frankel’s 
death was a great loss to the company. 

Among others who died during the 
year were Archibald F. C. Fiske, second 
vice-president; Leonard E. Fackner, 
comptroller, and Gilbert I. Herrick, as- 
sistant secretary. 





J. L. MADDEN CITES CASES 


” The practical side of the extensive op- 
erations of the Metropolitan Life’s Poli- 
cvholders Service were touched on in a 
talk before the managers meeting this 
week by Third Vice-President James L. 
Madden. This service covers a wide 
range of activities and research and Mr. 
Madden cited a number of typical in- 
stances in which Metropolitan agents 
had closed important cases by using the 
work of this service as an approach. 


40,000,000 People 


(Continued from Page 3) 


pany’s Group leader as he has been for 
vears. In 1931 he placed $57,000,000. 
Second in amount of group placed was 
C. J. Larson, Tr., Chicago; third was W. 
H. Johnson, New York. Julian Hern- 
don, Atlanta. led in Group accident and 
health placed and in number of Group 
sales placed. The Division Sales Man- 
agerial unit leading in combined quota 
accomplishments for such units was G. 
M. Johnston’s of St. Louis. 

President Ecker made an appearance 
at the convention of the Group people 
on Monday morning and discussed in- 
formally the economic, railroad and 
financial situation. Admitting that the 
economic situation is serious he warned 
the audience against falling under the 
spell of a psychological depression. 

“Don’t talk or think devression,” he 
said. “There is business to be gotten. 
plenty of it; but you must go out and 
work for it. Above all, don’t take a 
licking lying down.” 
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supervising work of others. 


110 Fulton Street 





Large middle western company of excellent repute has 
opening for trained actuary to take charge of mathematical and 
statistical divisions of actuarial department. Must be associate 
or fellow by examination of Actuarial Society or Institute of 
Actuaries and have several years’ practical experience. 
age, present connection, salary, and experience, especially in 


Box 1194 
THE EAsteRN UNDERWRITER 


State 


New York 








LIKE A 
SPRING TONIC. . 


Economic spring fever de- 
mands a financial tonic. Field 


work 


ers have such a tonic in 


the “Income for Life” policy 


originated by the 


Men 


Fidelity. 


with impaired estates are 


turning to “Income for Life” 


to m 


ake their future secure. 


Fiwe.ity AGENTS PROFIT 


Th 


is is a tonic for Fidelity 


agents, too. Other tools in their 
complete sales kit include Low 


Rate 


Life, Family Income. 


Disability benefits — both in- 


come 


and waiver of premium 


—and Accidental Death Bene- 


fits. 


They are backed by con- 


tracts based on more than half 
a century of fair dealing. 


“Ts 


TT 


Send for booklet 


e Company Back of the 
Contract” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 
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An Editorial By W. S. Ashbrook 


An editorial, “The Seven Sluggards,” 
published in the current issue of Provi- 
dent Notes, agency publication of the 
Provident Mutual, and written by Wil- 
liam S. Ashbrook, editor of that publi- 


cation, is reproduced herewith: 

Net Results has an interesting story of 
the Cafe of the Seven Sluggards which 
is tucked away in a tiny street in Brem- 
en. The legend back of the name of the 
cafe is as follows: 

“Once there were seven brothers who 
were called sluggards because they did 
not do their work in the old familiar 
way. They dug down to a spring be- 
cause they were too lazy to do as the 
others did—fetch water from the Weser; 
they built a dike around the house be- 
cause they were too lazy to save them- 
selves from a flood; they paved the 
street because they were too lazy to dig 
out their wagon when it stuck in the 
mud; they planted lime trees in front of 
their door because they were too lazy to 
go to the woods when they wanted to 
see green trees; they arranged every 
thing comfortably in their house so that 
they could enjoy themselves in laziness.” 

Just suppose the Provident had an 
agency, number 99, let us say, where the 
agents suddenly were inoculated with this 
wholesome sort of laziness. What won- 
ders it would work with some of them, 
now that they no longer did their work 
in the old familiar way. They com- 
menced in the first place to do some 
systematic prospecting and to secure a 
good proportion of prospects who were 
not feeling the depression quite as much 
as some of their neighbors. And then 
they were lazy enough to do some cir- 
cularization of these prospects by direct 
mail, just to lessen sales resistance. 
After which they went to see the re- 
pliers promptly because they were lazy 
enough to want to strike while the iron 
was hot and secure business in the least 
number of interviews. Then, as to the 
non-repliers, they lazily zoned them so 
as to cut down the distance they would 
have to travel in establishing a contact 
with each of them. 

But their laziness did not stop here. 
Through sheer laziness, they planned 





W. S. ASHBROOK 


down the number of interviews neces- 
sary on the average to effect a sale. And 
their presentations so that they could cut 
so that they could remain comfortably 
lazy they began to make up daily records. 
The way they argued was this. It took 
a few minutes work, to be sure, to make 
up the record, and then study it, but on 
the other hand, it saved a much greater 
amount of lost motion in poor canvassing 
methods, that is, drudgery which was in- 
effectual and brought no results. 

The experiment had not lasted very 
long when these agents felt encouraged 
to improvise an informal little club which 
they not unnaturally called The Seven 
Sluggards. They held informal little 
meetings and awarded prizes for the 
finest example of laziness in cutting out 
non-paying work, and finally they dis- 
covered that they had made such prog- 
ress in their laziness that each and all 
of them had qualified for the Provident 
Leaders Club. 





NEW ACTUARIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Actuarial Society Offers New Editions of 
Important Studies Including One 
On Disability 

Second editions of two of the most im- 
portant actuarial studies made by the 
\ctuarial Society of America have been 
published by the Society. One, “Sources 
and Characteristics of the Principal 
Mortality Tables,” of which Henry Moir, 
president, United States Life, was the 
principal contributor, was published in 
1919 and has been a standard text book 
for actuaries and students for many 
years. It is now revised and enlarged 

that it is thoroughly up to date. The 
ther, “Disability Benefits in Life In- 
surance Policies,’ written by Arthur 
Hunter, second vice-president and actu- 
ary, New York Life, was published in 
1920. 

The great development in total and 
permanent disability benefits in the last 
ten years has necessitated a complete 
revision of the original study. In the 
writing of the new edition J. T. Phillips, 
assistant actuary, New York Life, has 
been associated with Mr. Hunter as a 
principal contributor. It has been the 
purpose of the authors to make the book 
a thorough review of all phases of the 
(isability business up to the present 
time. 

_The new edition on disability is about 
250 pages in length, several times the 
extent of the earlier edition, and the 
price, $5 per copy. The new edition on 


mortality tables is about 175 pages, more 
than double the size of the first edition, 
and the price, $3.50 per copy. 


NEW JERSEY 1931 FIGURES 





$4,750,000,000 in Force at Close of Year; 
Metropolitan and Prudential 
Companies Lead 

The total amount of life insurance in 
force in New Jersey at the end of 1931, 
including ordinary, industrial and group 
coverage of the seventy-two companies 
represented there, is given as $4,751,396,- 
347, in the current report of the state’s 
insurance department. This comparés 
with $4,597,168,244 at the close of 1930 
and represents a gain of more than 
$150,000,000. It is a gain of $444,000,000 
over 1929. 

In the ordinary field the Metropolitan 
Life led all companies doing business in 
New Jersey last year with a total of is- 
sued amount of more than $113,000,000. 
while the Prudential was a close second 
with more than $112,000,000. In the in- 
dustrial field the Prudential led all com- 
panies writing that type of business, with 
a total issue of more than $137,000,000, 
with Metropolitan second with more 
than $86.000,000. In the group field it 
was another close race between the Pru- 
dential and the Metropolitan, the Pru- 
dential beating the Metropolitan by a 
little more than $400,000. 

Policies which ceased in 1931 totaled 
$681,868.108: in 1930, $603,879,354, and in 
1929, $494,722,129, including ordinary, in- 
dustrial and group. The total premiums 
received by all companies for all 
branches of the business amounted to 
$154,329,418 in 1931 while in 1930 they 
amounted to $148,957,115. In 1920 they 
totaled $135,273,178. Claims settled in 
1931 totaled $54,185,681; in 1930, $49,- 
499,917, and in 1929, $42,448,361. 


BRUCE BARTON’S VIEWS 





Writes Fine Article on Safety of Insur- 
ance Policies in Current Woman’s 
Home Companion 


The question, “Is My Insurance Policy 
Safe?” is well answered by the nation- 
ally known writer, Bruce Barton, writing 
in the current issue of the Woman's 
Home Companion. As a result of the 
events of the last few years some readers 
of the magazine have become afraid that 
their insurance money might not be safe 
and Mr. Barton reassures them, backing 
up his arguments with substantial facts 
regarding insurance companies’ invest- 
ment policies and other data. 

Mr. Barton sums the matter up in his 

closing paragraphs as follows: 
_“The insurance companies of the na- 
tion are safe. Their record during the 
depression has been magnificent. Last 
year, for example, when a total of ninety 
million dollars was raised by the coun- 
try for unemployment relief, the insur- 
ance companies paid out in death and en- 
dowment and disability claims, and in 
dividends and surrender values, $2,600,- 
000,000, or nearly thirty times as much as 
the national relief fund. 

“Think what the distress would have 
been without this great reservoir of 
help! The resources of the companies 
are sound, conservative and unimpaired. 
Wise business men who have seen their 
estates shrink in the stock market are 
increasing their insurance to make good 
the shrinkage. It is a time to increase 
and not to diminish your insurance. Stay 
with your policy. Don’t worry. And 
above all, don’t lapse!” j 





T. M. BEAL PROMOTED 


—_————_ 


Named Assistant Treasurer of Mutual: 


Benefit Life; With Finance De- 
partment Since 1928 

The Mutual Benefit Life has appointed 
Theodore M. Beal assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Beal has been a member of the 
finance department of the company since 
1928, giving his attention to farm loans 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Beal attended 
Otterbein and Wooster colleges and was 
graduated from Ohio State in 1917. The 
next six years he spent in government 
agricultural work in Ohio and Indiana. 
He subsequently became manager of the 
Springfield territory for Evans, Devore 
& Co., farm loan correspondents of the 
Mutual Benefit. 





VIRGINIA COMPANY CHANGE 


Richmond Company Abolishes Office of 
Chairman of Board and Reduces 
Board Membership to Ten 


-The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
amended its charter abolishing the office 
of chairman of the board. For the past 
years the chairman has been John G. 
Walker, who died recently. The com- 
pany’s new amendment also provides for 
a directorate of ten instead of twelve 
with the right to increase or decrease the 
number. 

There are now ten directors, the board 
having lost two in the death of Mr. 
Walker and in the resignation of Regi- 
rald Gilham, former treasurer of the 
company, now on the retired list. 





PRODUCTION OBSERVATIONS 

A New York general agent is per- 
sonally setting the pace for the full- 
timers in his office by getting signed 
apps himself these days. 

Another general agent went out last 
week cold canvassing with one of his 
producers. 

And in still another life insurance of- 
fice the cashier, private secretary and 
stenographers are selling the business in 
their spare time evenings. 





LAMOREAUX & EVANS 

Lamoreaux & Evans, general agents 
Detroit Life at Lansing, are not only 
leading the company in the amount of 
Salary Savings insurance sold, but have 
a 100% participation by their complete 
agency in the Salary Savings Plan of 
the Detroit Life. 


ASKS COMPANY’S RECEIVERSHIP 





Suit | Filed Against Mississippi Valley 
Life Alleging Insolvency; Another 
Action in Illinois 

A policyholder of the Mississippi 
Valley Life has filed suit for receiver- 
ship of the company in the St. Louis 
courts, alleging insolvency. The insured, 
whose name is William J. Moran of EI 
Paso, Tex., asserts that the company has 
failed to pay him the $1,190 cash sur- 
render value of a policy he holds. 

Information from. Springfield, IIL, in- 
dicates that Harry W. Hanson, super- 
intendent of insurance in Illinois, has 
requested the attorney-general’s office to 
present in court there a petition asking 
for the appointment of a receiver of the 
company. The company has an Illinois 
charter. It is said that this action is in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the company’s officers and majority of 
the directors at a meeting last week. 

The Mississippi Valley Life has about 
$30,000,000 insurance in force and is cap- 
italized at $100,000. It has reinsured the 
I'wo Republics Life of El Paso, Tex., 
the People’s Life of Chicago, and has 
merged with the First National Life of 
St. Louis which previously has consofi- 
dated with the Universal Life of Chicago 





Surprise for Ladies’ Night 


Several features will combine to 
make the annual Ladies’ Night dinner 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City, to be held the 
evening of May 10 at the Hotel Astor, 
an outstanding affair. One is a close- 
ly guarded secret, only a comparative- 
ly few of the association members 
being in on it, and another will be 
the appearance on the program of FI- 
bert Storer, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. An- 
other speaker will be John A. Mat- 
thews, general counsel for the Gen- 
eral Accident in New Jersey, who 
made a hit at the March banquet 
when he read the address of Fred- 
erick Richardson in his absence. 

The unusual feature is said to be 
something new in the history of the 
association. It is rumored that all 
who attend will participate in it per- 
manently and not transitorily, that it 
has taken weeks to prepare, and that 
those who do not attend will have to 
pay a small fee to secure it. Thirty- 
eight agencies of the New York area 
have collectively uuderwritten the 
cost. 











GUARDIAN LOSES SUIT 


Although the coroner’s death verdict 
was one of suicide, a jury in Supreme 
Court in Rochester last week held other- 
wise in the action of Mrs. Anna Wood- 
land against the Guardian Life. Mrs. 
Woodland contended her son, Frank 
Woodland, was killed accidentally and 
sought double indemnity on a $6,000 pol- 
icy held by her son. The insurance com- 
pany claimed the coroner’s finding 
showed suicide and not accident to be 
the cause. The jury decided otherwise, 
awarding double payment with interest. 





PRU TO CLOSE SATURDAYS 


The home office of the Prudential will 
be closed on Saturdays beginning May 
28 and continuing until September 3 in- 
clusive. Only a skeleton force will be 
on hand to take care of any legal mat- 
ters which may arise. This is the first 
time that the company has closed its of- 
fices on Saturdays for three months. 





A. M. NELSON ST. PAUL MANAGER 

Albert M. Nelson of Dallas, has been 
appointed manager life, accident and 
group department, of the St. Paul office 
of the Travelers. He served as assistant 
manager in Dallas. In 1927 he became 
a field assistant of the company in 
Omaha, Neb., and a few years later was 
transferred to the office in Dallas where 
he became assistant manager. 
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Agents Have Additional 
Sales Argument Today 

CHANGE IN PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE 

Philip O. Works Tells Springfield Asso- 


ciation That Today People “Want” 
Life Insurance 








That life insurance agents are today 
armed with an additional sales argu- 
ment—one that they were always sure 
of—but which they had difficulty in using 
in the past, was pointed out by Philip O. 
Works, agency director of the Engels- 
man Agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York City, speaking last week before the 
Life Underwriters Association of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Today most everybody knows and ap- 
preciates the value of life insurance, Mr. 
Works said. In these trying times many 
of them have found it necessary to 
realize on the value of their life insur- 
ance and have found it to be the bulwark 
of all their financial plans. As a result 
of having these experiences they are in 
an entirely different frame of mind than 
in 1929. Today they want more life in- 
surance. 

Mr. Works continued: “Perhaps you 
are thinking, ‘That’s all very true, but 
all my prospects say, “You bet! When 
things are better, I will buy.” What I 
want to know is how to get them to 
buy now.’ It is obvious, with new in- 
surance sales staying within 20 or 30% 
of their peak—billions of new life insur- 
ance a year—that all of the prospects 
do not say, ‘See me later.’ What are 
we going to do about it? Well, it’s the 
same story—you’ve heard it again and 
again—but it becomes so much more im- 
portant under existing conditions. That 
story is prospecting, planning and pre- 
senting—the three points of profitable 
progress.” 

Prospecting Tips 

Prospecting requires a little individual 
research work, Mr. Works said. “Find 
out from where the business is coming. 
Make out a list of the names of all peo- 
ple you have sold in the last six or eight 
months. Analyze each one, asking your- 
self the following questions and putting 
down the answers: 

“Where did I get this prospect? Was 
he a friend, acquaintance or old policy- 
holder? Did I contact through direct 
mail or was he recommended by one of 
my friends, acquaintances or policy- 
holders? 

“What is his occupation? 

“What idea did I present? 

“What type of policy did he buy? 

“What was the reason he bought? 


“When you get all this data very likely 
you will have some definite ideas about 
where your business comes from. You 
will find out that most of your sales are 
made on salesmen, salaried employes, 
merchants or what not. When you have 
done this, obviously an intensive ef- 
fort must be made to get more prospects 
from the same sources, with the same 
types of occupations as those with whom 
you have done the most business.” 





WORLD’S FAIR CONVENTION 





Lincoln National Plans Annual Meeting 
in Chicago Next Year During 
Time of Fair 
Looking forward to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago next year the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life has arranged that the com- 
pany’s convention be held in the Windv 
City during the time of the Fair. This 
will be late in June or early in July, 

at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Qualifications for attendance will be 
the same as in years past—membership 
in the company’s honor clubs. One ex- 
ception to the regular rules prevailing 
has been made this year. Because of 
the late, midsummer date of the conven- 
tion, the period in which contest busi- 
ness will be accepted has been extended 
from the usual twelve months to fifteen 
months. Thus in 1933 the Lincoln Na- 
tional contest year will close March 31 
instead of January 1. 
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Next Southern Ad Group 
Meets at Chattanooga 


S. M. GAMBLE HEADS LIFE GROUP 


John W. Murphy Secretary; Interesting 
and Valuable Program Hea 


At Dallas 





The most successful program ever 
given by the Southern Regional Meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence closed last week at the Baker Hotel 
in Dallas. 

Seneca M. Gamble, assistant agency 
manager, Volunteer State Life, Chat- 
tanooga, as chairman, and John W. Mur- 
phy, director public relations, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans, as secre- 
tary, were recommended for appoint- 
ment by the chairman of the Life Group 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
It was also decided to hold next year’s 
meeting at Chattanooga. 

The meeting began with an informal 
“get-together” dinner Sunday night, at 
which nearly fifty guests were present. 
Business meetings opened Monday 
morning with a welcome to Dallas by 
President Harry L. Seay of the South- 
land Life. Mr. Seay said that the wel- 
come needed no confirmation. He then 
told the insurance advertising men that, 
to the best of his belief, their profes- 
sion as a part of the insurance business 
has an extremely bright future. He 
warned them, however, that more than 
ever they must produce resultful adver- 
tising and speaking for other insurance 
executives urged them to deserve the in- 
creased confidence being placed in them 
by the leaders in the insurance world. 

Other papers read during the morning 
were “Policyholders’ Magazines” by 
Charles C. Fleming, editor of publica- 
tions, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
Richmond, and “How to Hold Business,” 
by Seneca M. Gamble, assistant agency 
manager, Volunteer State Life. 

One of the most interesting and 
“straight-from-the-shoulder” discussions 
of advertising was given by A. C. “Tex 
Bayless, district manager for the South- 
land Life, Houston. 


Copy Must Be Free of Bunk 


Insurance advertising today must be 
free of “bunk” and must appeal to the 
prospect’s reasoning, Mr. Bayless warned 
the advertising men. 

“Almost any man and woman of any 
importance today is thinking in terms 
of pretty straight realism,” he said. 
“Few of them are kidding themselves 
about much of anything any more. They 
are spending their money with their 
heads, not so much with their emotions. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
advertising today can pay its own way 
in selling insurance. But you’ve got to 
give it the same thought, —_ and at- 
tention you would give to the prepara- 
tion of it insurance brief on a $100,000 
policy in order to make it perform.” 

Alfonso Johnson, manager of the Dal- 
las Insurance Exchange, was the speak- 
er at the noon luncheon. His subject 
was “Working With the Agent for the 
Good of the Business.” Mr. Johnson 
begged for closer co-operation between 
agents, agencies, companies and adver- 
tising men. He gave some extremely 
interesting examples of work now being 
done by his association in Dallas. The 
work is attracting national attention es- 
pecially from those interested in the fire 
and casualty business. , , 

Two humorous discussions with a vein 
of seriousness running through them 
were given in the afternoon by David 
W. Gray, Jr., advertising manager, Trin- 
ity Fire and Universal Automobile In- 
surance Co., Dallas, and Don Coates, 
publisher, “Texas Insurance,” on “Sales- 
men I Have Met” and “Advertising 
Managers I Have Met,” following which 
there were round table discussions on 
“Conservation,” “Sales Promotion” and 
“Advertising for the Younger Compa- 
nies.” 


Lorry Jacobs Stages Frolic 


A buffet dinner Monday evening was 
followed by the annual Dallas Advertis- 


ing Club Frolic, at which members of 
the conference were guests. The party 
included a floor show of sixty perform- 
ers gathered by Lorry Jacobs. 

Tuesday’s sessions included discus- 
sions on “Helping the Agents Advertise” 
by Lorry A. Jacobs, director public re- 
lations, Southland Life, Dallas; “Using 
the Movies for Public Relations Work” 
by Rex B. Magee, advertising manager, 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. “Introduc- 
ing the Public Relations Element into 
the Agents’ Training” by John W. Mur- 
phy, director public relations, Pan- 
American Life, Louisiana; “Trade Jour- 
nal Advertising” by William T. Murphy, 
eastern manager, “The Insurance Sales- 
man,” and “Co-operation of the Agency 
Department” by Col. W. E. Talbot, 
agency manager, Southland Life, and an 
address by Bert N. Mills, secretary of 
the Bankers Life, Des Moines, and presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. 

The final session was held at noon as 
a joint meeting with the Dallas Adver- 
tising League. The speaker was Frank 
S. Ennis, manager of advertising and 
publicity, America Fore Group of In- 
surance Companies, New York. Mr. 
Ennis held the hundred or more adver- 
tising men spellbound with a lantern- 
slide demonstration of his dramatized 









































photography. Immediately following the 
luncheon President Bert N. Mills pre- 
sented the awards for competitions in 
exhibits of insurance advertising. Win- 
ners of the three silver trophies, silver 
medals and honorary mention were as 
follows : 

C. R. Tucker, I. Reinhardt & Son, 
Dallas, was awarded the silver cup tro- 
phy offered by the “Dallas News” as first 
place winner in the newspaper adver- 
tising contest. 

The Green & Maxwell Agency won 
second place in the newspaper advertis- 
ing contest with displays of copy used 
by them in selling insurance of the 
Southwestern Life. 

The entry of R. B. Cousins, president 
of the San Jacinto Life of Beaumont, 
Texas, won third place in this contest. 

In addition to “The News” trophy, 
other awards in the advertising contest 
were announced. The “Texas Insur- 
ance” silver trophy for the best trade 
journal copy was awarded to William B. 
Wisdom, of the Union Indemnity of 
New Orleans. Lorry A. Jacobs, of the 
Southland Life, Dallas, won the silver 
medal, while third honors went to John 
W. Murphy, of the Pan-American Life. 

D. Easley Waggoner, United Fidelity 
Life, Dallas, won first place for the best 
direct-by-mail advertising. John W. 


Murphy won second place, arid E. A. 
Herzog, Harvester Life, Dallas, won 
third place. 


A business session and recommenda- 
tion of chairman and secretary and a 
meeting place followed round table dis- 
cussions in the afternoon. It was de- 
cided at the business session that, con- 
forming to the practice of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, these 
group meetings in the future will be 
known as “The Southern Round Table 
Group” of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. Resolutions thanking the 
hosts were presented by Seneca M. Gam- 
ble, and adopted. 


Immediately after the meeting it was 
announced that four additional Southern 
companies have made application for 
membership to the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 





BUFFALO MUTUAL OFFICE 


Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
which has succeeded the Buffalo Life 
Association, has established a district 
office in the Brisbane Building in Buffalo. 
Jerome C. Kreinheder and E. Parker 
Waggoner are co-managers of the new 
office which will cover western New 
York. 









































Ideas Sell Life Insurance 


This old one seems particularly timely! 


“By purchasing Life Insurance a man does 
not incur obligations but rather relieves 


himself of obligations already assumed.” 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


oF NEw YORK 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


CHICKERING 4-2180 


“Organized Co-operative Action” 
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Tax Hearing 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ble that amount from the life insurance 
companies. So we submit that it should 
not be extended beyond what is neces- 
sary to restore that amount. Therefore, 
we would suggest to you that the rate of 
334% be substituted for 4%, if it is the 
desire of Congress to increase the tax 
upon the life insurance companies at all 
at this time in excess of the rate of 
1314%. If that is the intent and desire 
of Congress, to recover that $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000, as the result of that decision, 
then we would suggest that that base 
rate be 334% instead of 34%% as it comes 
in this bill. 

3% and 34% Companies’ Tax Compared 

“Out of fifty-three companies for 
which we have the figures twenty com- 
panies whose average reserve basis is 
less than 344%, under the present law, 
using 4% deduction, at 134%%, would pay 
a tax of $4,870,135. If the plan of the 
basis of actual requirement plus %% 
were used they would pay $7,148,091, an 
increase of $2,277,000. 

“Thirty-three 314% companies, includ- 
ing, by the way, our two largest 342% 
companies, under the 4% reserve deduc- 
tion, using 1344% as the rate would pay 
in taxes $4,921,971. On the basis of ac- 
tual requirement plan plus %% they 
would pay $4,732,639, or $189,000 less. 

“In other words, the first group of 
companies, which contains 3% compan- 
ies, would take the entire increase of 
$2,088,000, lifting $189,000 off the shoul- 
ders of the 34% companies. That is 
what results in the redistribution of the 
burden. 

“And if it will not take too long I 
would like to comment just a moment 
about the 3% company. And I cannot 
resist speaking feelingly on that sub- 
ject.” 

Two Taxable Incomes 

Mr. Loomis took as taxable income ex- 
amples two companies, saying in part: 

“We are permitted to use the ledger 
assets of two companies, as of January 1, 
1932. The one is the New England Mu- 
tual Life, and the other is the Provident 
Mutual Life. One is a 3% company, and 
the other is a 344% company. The ledger 
assets as of January 1, 1932, of the New 
England Mutual were $259,000,000. That 
is the 3% company. The ledger assets 
of the Provident Mutual, as of the same 
date, were $246,000,000. That is the 34% 
company. The mean of reserve of the 
New England Life was $224,000,000. of 
the Provident Mutual Life it was $218,- 
000,000. That is the 3%4% company. 

“Their surplus is substantially the 
same, $18,000,000. Under the present law, 
using the 13% rate of taxable income— 
not the tax, but the taxable income of 
the New England Mutual Life is $1,704,- 
000. Of the Provident Mutual Life it is 
$1,942,000. 

“If we take the actual interest required, 
plus one-half of one per cent. of mean 
reserves, the taxable income of the New 
England Mutual Life goes from $1,704,- 
000 to $2,243,000, or an increase of $539,- 
000. The taxable income of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life would go from $1,942,- 
000 to $1,737,000, or a decrease of taxable 
income of $205,000, a complete redistri- 
bution of the tax burden. 

“Our suggestion was that we use 334% 
level, instead of the 4% of the present 
law, and evenly as possible—there is no 
such thing as actual justice—but sub- 
stantial justice in that fashion would be 
more equitably met than by any other 
method, using an added rate of reserve 
for any companies that had higher rates 
on portions of their reserves than 334%.” 

McAllister and Cleary 

On this subject General McAllister said 
in part: 

“Mr. Loomis has already explained to 
you the result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court, known as the National 
Life decision, under which about $4,500,- 
000, I believe, of revenues theretofore 
paid by life insurance companies was not 
collectible because it included income on 
tax-exempt securities. We have no fault 


to find with the effort of the Treasury 


Department to replace that revenue. But, 
as said by Mr. Loomis, the bill in the 
form in which it came over from the 
House will more than double that, in 
addition to the increase from 12% to 
1314%.” 

M. J. Cleary said in part: “I want to 
join the other men in saying that if, in 
the opinion of Congress, the losses that 
the Government suffered in the so-called 
National Life decision should be recap- 
tured, we will accept that as having a 
background of justification. You do not, 
however, need to make the _ radical 
change that is proposed here from a de- 
duction of 4% of the mean reserve to 
3%%. A change of 34% to 33%4% will 
more than make the Government whole.” 


IN SESSION AT NEW YORKER 

The Eastern Spring Conference of the 
Life Office Management Association is 
in session at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, this week. Meetings opened 
yesterday morning. The conference is 
being largely devoted to consideration of 
agency accounting and field auditing 
systems. Willard D. Holt, assistant sec- 
retary, Provident Mutual, is chairman of 
the general committee which arranged 
the convention. 


DR. HARNDEN PROGRAM HEAD 

Dr. Frank Harnden, medical director 
of the Berkshire Life, is head of the 
program committee of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
for the coming meeting in West Baden 
Springs, Ind. It was incorrectly stated 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
that Dr. Harnden is associated with the 
Midland Mutual. 











_MAKES WORCESTER TALK 

George F. B. Smith, agency assistant 
of the Connecticut Mutual, was speaker 
on Wednesday at the monthly meeting 
of the Worcester, Mass., Life Under- 
writers Association. 


U.S. Senate Told Why 
Reserves Are Sacred 


LETTER FROM C. D. LIVINGSTON 





to Public Interest That They 
Shall Not Be Unjustly Taxed; 
McAllister Views 


Vital 





The sacredness of reserves and neces- 
sity of the protection of their integrity 
furnished the theme for the talk of Gen- 
eral Frank W. McAllister, chairman of 
tax committee American Life Convention, 
at Washington recently before the Sen- 
ate’s Finance Committee while discussing 
the tax bill. He was emphatic that re- 
serves should not be invaded and that 
such a theory is fundamental and neces- 
sary to the future of legal reserve life 
insurance. He read the committee a let- 
ter from C. D. Livingston, Commissioner 
of Michigan and president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
The letter, addressed to the Senate’s 
Finance Committee, read as follows: 
Gentlemen: 

There is nothing more important to 
the prosperity of the country at this mo- 
ment than to maintain the soundness and 
solvency of the institution of life insur- 
ance, one of the principal media of sav- 
ings for more than sixty-eight millions 
of our citizens. 

It is absolutely necessary for life in- 
surance companies to maintain the integ- 
rity of their legal reserves in order to 
carry out the contracts which they issue. 
The legal reserve system which requires 
such reserves is the very foundation of 
the strength and solvency of the com- 
panies. 

It is absolutely vital to the public in- 
terest that the income from the invest- 
ment of these reserves should not be 
taxed in any event beyond the interest 
earning required to maintain them, and, 
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TO SERVICES RENDERED .... $00.00 


Every time an agent places a policy, he renders services 
which, though intangible, are of priceless worth to the 
applicant—services over and above. the purely financial 


(1) He establishes the fact that the applicant 


(2) He assists him to take a definite forward 
step on the road to that most desirable 
of goals—economic freedom. 


(3) He removes, or at least minimizes, his 
anxiety as to the future, thus bringing 
him peace of mind. 


For these services, there is no “Account Rendered.” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Montreal 








in’my judgment, a margin above the re- 
serving rate on each class of business 
proportionately should be granted to take 
care of possible capital losses which 
might encroach from time to time upon 
the integrity of the reserves themselves. 
Insurance companies cannot carry out 
their contracts unless their reserves re- 
main intact and are increased each year 
by the interest rate assumed in their cal- 
culations. In my judgment, therefore, it 
is of vital interest to the vast mulitude 
of policyholders that the deduction now 
permitted for interest earnings upon their 
reserves should not in any event be re- 
duced below the interest rate required 
to maintain them, and in my judgment, 
as an element of safety, a margin above 
such reserving rate should be allowed. 


C. D. LIVINGSTON. 





HALL MONTH CONTEST 





Lincoln National Making Extensive 
Plans for Annual May Tribute to 
President Arthur F. Hall 


Every May the Lincoln National Life 
honors President Arthur F. Hall by writ- 
ing business especially in his honor. Con- 
test plans for Hall Month, 1932, are more 
extensive than ever before. For the in- 
dividual producers there are: the Hall 
Month Cup, presented to the highest 
man in personal production, paid busi- 
ness; Hall Month Birthday prizes for the 
men who write the largest number of 
applications and the greatest volume of 
business on May 11, Mr. Hall’s birthday; 
and general individual prizes for men 
who meet certain other requirements. 
There will also be agency prizes. 

In the early days of the Lincoln Na- 
tional President Hall carried a rate-book 
for the company. To him goes the honor 
of placing the first business on the com- 
pany’s books. When the company was 
small he was personally known to all the 
field men. As the years passed and ex- 
ecutive duties called Mr. Hall away from 
these close contacts the custom grew 
of celebrating May, his birth month, with 
heavy production. 





TRIBUTE TO GRAHAM C. WELLS 





President Linton Praises Retiring Gen- 
eral Agent’s Valuable Service 
With the Provident 
President M. A. Linton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual has issued a statement in 
which he pays a fine tribute to Graham 
C. Wells, well known general agent for 
the company in New York City, whose 
resignation was announced in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week. It says in 

part: 

“Mr. Wells’ loyal and valuable service 
to the Provident has extended over a 
period of thirty-two years. He was ap- 
pointed general agent in Pittsburgh on 
January 2, 1900, and resigned in 1920 to 
accept the appointment in New York 
City. No member of the Provident fam- 
ily has been more of a national figure, 
and deservedly so, for his high charac- 
ter and devotion to the best interests o/ 
his profession won the warm friendship 
and esteem of all privileged to know him.” 





AMERICAN CENTRAL AHEAD 





Actuary Coler Announces First Quarter’s 
Production 13% Ahead of First 
Three Months of 1931 

The paid-for new business of the 
American Central Life showed an in- 
crease of 13% over that of the first quar- 
ter of 1932, according to the announce- 
ment of Actuary Wendell P. Coler, who 
addressed an agency meeting at the honie 
office last week. The company’s super- 
intendents from Ohio, Illinois and Indi- 
ana were present. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was an informal round table at which 
discussion was led by the following home 
office executives: Floyd R. Fisher, as- 
sistant to the president; Wendell P. 
Coler, actuary; Mabra C. Jones, assistant 
secretary; Harry C. Byers, registrar; 
George M. Bailey, agency secretary, and 
Emil C. Rassmann, advertising man- 
ager. 
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Urges Advertising Men 
To Stress Conservation 


BIGGEST PROBLEM OF PRESENT 





Seneca M. Gamble Tells How Lapsation 
Hurts Companies, Agents, Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries 





Conservation in most all of its phases 
was frankly and intelligently discussed 
by Seneca M. Gamble, assistant agency 
manager of the Volunteer State Life, in 
his address before the recent meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
Dallas. 

There is no better time than now for 
advertising men to become conservation- 
minded, Mr. Gamble declared. They 
must fill themselves with a realization 
of the needs of the hour, the greatest 
problem ever to flaunt itself in the face 
of life insurance. They must become so 
interested in the problem that they are 
able to effectively sell the idea of con- 
servation to company officials, to field 
forces and to the insuring public. 

“Remember,” he said, “that though we 
may sell new insurance to every insur- 
able man on earth, and though we shall 
continue to pay every claim which arises, 
until we recognize and realize the im- 
portance of conservation, teaching it to 
our associates, writing it into the hearth 
and minds of policyholders, we are still 
found wanting. The challenge is thrown 
out to all of us and to the institution of 
life insurance, to take this matter seri- 
ously to heart, and to do something 
about it.” 

Here are other extracts from Mr. Gam- 
ble’s address: 

Responsibility Of All 


Conservation begins in the home of- 
fice, and carries all the way through the 
appointment of managers, the recruiting 
and training of agents, the education of 
the public, the selling of new business, 
and keeping business in force until it 
accomplishes all that it was originally 
intended to accomplish. Conservation 1s 
the responsibility of every person and 
of every organization having any part 
in the institution of life insurance, and 
this includes you and me. It affects di- 
rectly everybody in the insurance busi- 
ness and every policyholder and bene- 
ficiary. It affects indirectly everybody 
who lives in any civilized land, and all 
of posterity. If these things were not 
true, life insurance could not occupy its 
paramount position as the greatest busi- 
ness on earth. 

Cost of Lapsation 

In determining whether it is financial- 
ly worthwhile to invest money, time and 
effort in conservation measures, let us 
consider the cost of lapsation. It has 
been my privilege to study a comprehen- 
sive analysis of business, covering a pro- 
duction period of eight years. It showed 
that on any of the policies offered, the 
company would sustain a loss unless the 
premiums were paid for at least three 
years. On some plans, there would be 
a loss if premiums were not paid for 
twelve years. Using the minimum of 
three years, and a premium of $20 per 
thousand, at least $60 in premiums must 
be paid to prevent loss. Without tread- 
ing actuarial ground, if lapse occurs be- 
fore the second premium is paid there 1s 
a loss of about $40, and if the premium 
is not paid for the third year there Is a 
loss of about $20. On this basis lap- 
sation of each million dollars of business 
at the end of the second year costs the 
company approximately $20,000, or at the 
end of the first year a loss of about 
$40,000 Af 

On the conservative estimate of $1 per 
thousand per year of renewal service 
commission which the agent loses 
through lapsation, each million dollars of 
‘apse at the end of the first year rep- 
resents a sacrifice of $9,000, or at the 
end of the second year it means a Sac- 
rifice of $8,000. 

The Slant of the Public 


Policyholders who buy insurance and 


do not keep it in force feel that they 
have sustained a loss of all of their pre- 
mium deposits. Using the same basis, 
each million dollars of lapsation at the 
end of one year causes policyholders to 
feel that they have sustained a net loss 
of $20,000, because they did not die in 
time to win. We all know that they 
have not actually sustained any loss, be- 
cause the protection has stood constant 
guard, ready to pay had death matured 
the policy. It is not only what we think 
about it, but what the great insuring 
public thinks. 

The next group of losers through lap- 
sation includes all of the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of beneficiaries. 
No matter when lapse occurs, the bene- 
ficiaries are left without protection, and 
in a vast majority of cases suffer through 
want of necessities for which the insur- 
ance would have provided. As a conse- 
quence of the unfortunate situation of 
beneficiaries left with only lapsed _poli- 
cies, the entire population of the land 
sustains loss because those beneficiaries 
become public charges, and must be 
cared for by charity which is financed 
by those who are producing an income. 

Neglect in Past 

That life companies have in the past 
paid too much attention to the produc- 
tion of new business and that the need 
for keeping business in force was not 


sufficiently recognized was also stressed 
by the speaker. The evil, he said, was 
born years and years ago and has multi- 


plied as time has passed. Perhaps it 
can never be totally eliminated but it 
can be curbed. The present deflation 


throughout the economic world may be 


a blessing in disguise. Since it began 


there seems to have been born a new 
realization of the seriousness of the 
lapse situation and the need for doing 


everything possible to forestall further 
lapsation and the consequent loss. What- 
ever the cause, let us all rejoice that 
conservation is now coming to the front 
and being recognized as a part of the 
life insurance business, a phase which is 
of genuine importance in continuing the 
progress and expanding the service of 
the best business on earth. 


The field representatives of life insur- 
ance trudge through the rain and snow, 
the heat and the cold, preaching the gos- 
pel of protection. Through their cease- 
less effort, there stands in force through- 
out the civilized world some $150,000,000,- 
000 of protection. This represents a 
monumental accomplishment. I wonder 
just how many more billions of dollars 
would safeguard human life, had all of 
the agents through the past twenty-five 
years been taught more about how to 
do their work, and had they been im- 
pressed with the importance of conserv- 


ing the louse of protection which they 
have been building. 


Volunteer State’s Policies 


Mr. Gamble also described in detail 
the various practices which his company, 
the Volunteer State, had introduced to 
assure conservation of business. In this 
regard he said in part: 

After the home office, our own field 
men were the first goal. They, like most 
agents, needed to be brought to a reali- 
zation of the importance of keeping busi- 
ness in force. We adopted the practice 
of compiling at the close of each month 
a record showing the year-to-date per- 
sistency of each agent in each agency, 
on his first and second year business. A 
personal letter goes to each branch man- 
ager at the close of the month, carrying 
the statement for his agency. The home 
office sends to each individual agent 
comment regarding his personal stand- 
ing. Each man is kept informed of his 
business which lapses, and is urged to 
get it reinstated. 

Financial Rewards 

We felt that it was the part of wis- 
dom to add a little financial inducement 
to encourage the agent in his conserva- 
tion work. This is tied in with the pro- 
duction of new business, and the field 
man can earn a quarterly prize of $30 by 

(Continued on Page 41) y 
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New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities of American History” 


A radio play or drama of episodes in the life of ANDREW 
JACKSON, seventh President of the United States and a com- 
manding personality in American history. Uneducated, rough 
and ready, familiarly known as “Old Hickory,” he was a loyal 
patriot. His career was full of dramatic incidents and adven- 
tures. He was the first President to come from frontier life and 
in that sense a real symbol of Democracy in the White House. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 


on any of the following stations: 


9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time.. New York .............. (WJZ) 
sia ” - wis ” wee eee eee (WBZ) 
” ws 4 is ” HI 6 5s 5 see est (WBZA) 
~ be . % ss ae (KDKA) 

8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time ..Baltimore ... Fes nig eee (WBAL) 
a > a “ » aaa I in ees ried (WHAM) 
wi “ “ al ee oS (WGAR) 

8:30 P.M. Central Daqlight Saving Time. Chicago .............. (WENR) 

7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time........ St. Louis ............... (KWK) . 
= * " a5 Fe eee Cedar Rapids, Ia........ (KWCR) 
- - “4 a Bec Poach Omaha-Council Bluffs, Ia.. (KOIL) 
™ bes - ses Ms oa ee Rami Ge oak. cee (WREN) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Buffalo Prepares To Make State 
Congress An Outstanding A ffair 


The “Electrifying Eighth” is the name 
which has been given the 1932 sales con- 
gress of the New York State Life Un- 
derwriters Association. It will convene 
at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo on Fri- 
day, May 13, at 9:00 A. M. (Daylight 
Saving Time). The local and state com- 
mittees, headed by Maurice S. Tabor 
and Sidney Wertimer, respectively, have 
been hard at work for many weeks, de- 
termined to make the Buffalo congress 
outstanding in the association’s history. 

An impressive group of speakers has 
been secured for the affair. They will 
build their talks around the theme: 





CLAY HAMLIN 


“Power Through Prepared Prospecting.” 
Among those who will appear are the 
following : 

John A. Stevenson, 
Penn Mutual. 

Lloyd Patterson, general agent, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life man- 
ager. 

Albert Hirst, counsel, New York State 
Association. 

Vash Young, Equitable Society pro- 
ducer. 

John L. Wood, director of sales edu- 
cation, National Cash Register Co. 

Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual Benefit gen- 
eral agent. 


Hamlin Sales Clinic 


A beneficial feature of the congress 
will be a sales clinic in the afternoon 
session conducted by Mr. Hamlin, who 
will introduce six nationally known life 
insurance stars: Theodore M. Riehle, 
Leon Gilbert Simon and William L. 
Boyce of the Equitable Society, and 
Ernest B. Houghton, Guardian; Clancy 
D. Connell, Provident Mutual, and Ralph 
G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual. 

Edward A. Dunlap, president of the 
Buffalo Association, will call the con- 
gress to order and singing will follow, 
led by Caryl H. Newell. “Buffalo’s Wel- 
come” will be tendered by Charles E. 
Roesch, mayor of Buffalo, and Maurice 
S. Tabor, chairman of the local com- 
mittee, will then explain the purposes of 
the congress. George A. Kederick, presi- 
dent of the state association, will be in- 
troduced to the assemblage by Sidney 
Wertimer, his predecessor in office. 

A large number of life insurance men 
are expected from the nearby cities of 
Erie and Oil City, Pa. and from To- 
ronto, Hamilton, London and other Ca- 
nadian cities in addition to large repre- 
sentations from New York state. Many 
associations are organizing groups to 
take in trips to Niagara Falls or to near- 
by Canada. 

The Buffalo committees, chairmaned by 


vice-president, 


Mr. Tabor, are headed by the following 
men: Finances, Warren B. Smith; Local 
Attendance, W. Merle Smith; Luncheon 
and. Entertainment, George N. Mat- 
thews; Out-of-Town Attendance, Charles 
F. Pierce; Program, Philip Cohen; Pub- 
licity, James Y. Cameron, Jr.; Registra- 





SIDNEY WERTIMER 


tion, Robert A. Scott; Speakers, James 


A. Whitmore, and Ex-Officio, Edward A. 


Dunlap. Sidney Wertimer, chairman of 
the state committee, has as his assist- 
ants: Elmer L. Beesley, Syracuse; Henry 
F. Condict, Schenectady; Edwin A. 
Murphy, Rochester, and P. J. Quilter, 
Binghamton. 


can and will. 








READY TO NEGOTIATE 


with men who know how and want to sell poli- 
cies—not experimenters but resultors—those who 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Incorporated 1848 











Cites Company Practice 
On Policyholder Organs 


CHARLES C. FLEMING’S TALK 





Tells Advertising Conference Half of 
Companies Have Such Magazines; 
Mostly Insurance Subject Matter 





Life companies’ practices in regard to 
policyholder magazines were discussed at 
some length by Charles C. Fleming, edi- 
tor of publications, Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, in his address before the re- 


cent meeting of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference in Dallas, Texas. He 
gave the results of a survey which had 
been made of eighty-one companies, 
comprising almost the entire membership 
of the Life Group of the Conference. 
He brought out that about half of the 
companies which had reported use some 
type of policyholder magazine, while the 
others have no such publication. An- 
nual and quarterly publication schedules 
are the most popular, an even number 
of companies using these respective 
plans. Annual circulation figures run all 
the way from 18,000 to 9,000,000. The 
figures vary so widely, said Mr. Flem- 
ing, that it would seem rather imprac- 








Command the Best Care 
If Accidentally Injured 


The man with money to meet all nursing, 
medical and hospital expenses stands a better 
chance of rapid and complete recovery than he 
who must count the cost of expert care. 


Our new reimbursement accident insurance 
meets all expenses up to a definite and sufficient 
amount in addition to all the usual benefits. For 
advertising, rates, etc., call our local office or 


address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





ticable to attempt to arrive at any rea- 
sonable average. 

Here are a few extracts from Mr. 
Fleming’s talk: 

“It may be safely said that the object 
of practically all policyholder publica- 
tions is three-fold: good will, conserva- 
tion, and new sales. From the stand- 
point of physical aspects, by far the ma- 
jority use a_ self-cover and_ varied 
cover designs, most of the latter being 
photographic in treatment. ‘ 

“In answer to the query regarding reg- 
ular departments, such as humor, con- 
servation, health, and the like, it is re- 
vealed that a small majority have such. 
A majority report the use of life insur- 
ance subject-matter entirely, while only 
a few vary this practice with the inclu- 
sion of unrelated items. Life insurance 
articles are of a varied nature in all 
cases. 

“Distribution by direct mail seem the 
prevalent practice, while a small number 
ship in bulk to agencies. One company 
combines these practices, expressing the 
majority of each issue to its field offices 
and mailing several thousand copies from 
its home office to a selected group of 
policyholders. Incidentally, those com- 
panies shipping in bulk to agencies are 
in nearly all instances organizations hav- 
ing industrial sales forces.” 


FIGHTING COMPETITIVE SELLING 








Indiana Commissioner Urges General 
Agents and Managers to Aid 
in Curbing Evil 

John C. Kidd, Indiana insurance com- 
missioner, has issued a letter to all gen- 
eral agents and agency managers of 
companies domiciled in Indiana urging 
that they do all in their power to cur- 
tail competitive selling of life insurance. 
His letter says in part: 


“No doubt you have recently noted articles 
in several of the insurance publications deal- 
ing with present forms of competitive sales- 
manship tending to undermine public confidence. 
We believe that tactics of the nature referred 
to are being used quite extensively; otherwise 
the matter would not have been brought to 
the attention of the insurance press and vari- 
ous state insurance departments. Some of the 
life insurance companies have recognized the 
destructive nature of competitive salesmanship 
and are not only refusing to supply their 
agents with competitive data, but are exerting 
pressure on their field organizations to refrain 
from competitive selling. 

“The institution of life insurance has 
shouldered admirably all the added burdens 
which depressed economic conditions have 
thrust upon it, and you, in the business of life 
insurance must be alert and ever ready to de- 
fend your business against any malicious prop- 
aganda which may be circulated against it. Per- 
haps the worst type of propaganda is not that 
coming from some publications which have been 
assailing certain life insurance companies, but 
rather the ‘knocking’ which the agents of some 
companies are doing against companies other 
than their own. Some of these agents have 
been using vicious papers which have been 
published attacking certain life insurance com! 
panies and their knocking with the use of these 
papers is tending to destroy confidence in the 
whole institution of life insurance.” 





NEW EQUITABLE MANAGER 

Frank Dunham has been appointed 
manager of the St. Catherine, Ont., dis- 
trict for the Equitable Society. 
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H. O. Underwriters To 
Hear Three Presidents 


PHILADELPHIA MAY MEETING 


Linton, Law and Talbot To Be Guest 
Speakers; Important Papers To 
Be Presented 





Those interested in the affairs of the 
Home Office Life Udnerwriters Associa- 
tion are looking forward to the associa- 
tion’s 1932 Spring Meeting, to be held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia, May 26-27. Austin D. Reiley, 
supervisor of risks, Mutual Life, presi- 
dent of the. association, will preside at 
the opening session on Thursday, May 
26, 


Three Philadelphia company presidents 
will address the convention. M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual, will speak at the Thursday lunch- 
eon; William A. Law, president, Penn 
Mutual, at the Friday luncheon, and W. 
Le Mar Talbot, president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, at the Friday afternoon session. 

Among the papers which will be pre- 
sented are the following: 

“Varied Views of Insurable Interest,” 
by H. H. Jackson, actuary, National Life; 
“Anticipating Mortality,” by Dr. J. V. E. 
Westfall, vice-president, Penn Mutual; 
“Occupational Underwriting of the Pre- 
mium Waiver and Double Indemnity 
3enefits,” by W. Nelson Bagley, assist- 
ant actuary, Travelers; “Serious Under- 
writing Problems”—a review of two of 
the greatest accident hazards in the his- 
tory of insurance—by John J. King, pres- 
ident, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; “Cost of 
Delay,” by Leigh Cruess, assistant secre- 
tary, Home Life, and “Our Partners in 
the Field,” by Howard Goodwin, second 
vice-president. Phoenix Mutual. 

William F. Rohlffs, assistant secretary, 
New York Life, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the meeting, and R. 
F. Tull, secretary, Fidelity Mutual, is in 
charge of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 





FEDERAL TAX CHANGE 
Senate Finance Committee Adopts In- 
terest Asumption Rate After Agree- 
ing To 334% Deduction 


The Senate Finance Committee re- 
versed itself this week when it took up 
the life insurance section of the Federal 
Revenue bill. The committee first agreed 
to amend the House provisions by mak- 
ing the reserve deduction 334% instead 
of 3%% with a further provision allow- 
ing 4% deduction in cases where the 
higher reserve basis is used. 

Later the committee by majority vote 
decided to insert as the reserve deduc- 
tion the actual interest assumption rate. 

The committee raised the corporate tax 
eo from 134% in the House bill to 

€ 


+%. 





Livingston Names New 


Commissioners Committee 

\ committee on life insurance made up 
of eleven commissioners has just been 
named by Commissioner Charles D. Liv- 
ingston, president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. The 
new committee is headed by W. A. Tar- 
ver of Texas and other members are 
Commissioners George S. Van Schaick, 
New York; N. L. Brown, Massachusetts ; 
Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut; C. A. 
Gough, New Jersey; E. Forrest Mitchell, 
California; Joseph B. Thompson, Mis- 
sourl; J. G. McQuarrie, Utah; Joseph I. 
Reece, Tennessee; E. W. Clark, Iowa, 
and Charles C. Greer, Alabama. : 





NEW ST. LOUIS AGENCY 

The Equitable Society is making plans 
to open a second agency in the city of 
St. Louis on May 1. B. J. Spurr, at pres- 
ent supervisor of agents in the Carson 
\gency at Milwaukee, has been promoted 
'o agency manager to organize the St. 
-Ouls agencv. Mr. Spurr has been with 
the Equitable since 1918, 


B. F. Hadley, Equitable of lowa Officer, 
Dies; Founded The Eastern Underwriter 


Benjamin F. Hadley, vice-president and 
secretary of the Ecuitable Life of Iowa, 
died suddenly at Williamsport, Pa., Wed- 
nesday evening, April 27. He was on a 
business trip in connection with the 
agency department of the above named 
company and collapsed at the table while 
eating dinner with some of the company’s 
field representatives. Mr. Hadley was 
in his sixty-first year. 

B. F. Hadley spent practically all of 
his business life in insurance. For many 
years before he went with the Equitable 
Life of Iowa in 1917, he was engaged 
in insurance newspaper work. He con- 
ceived the idea that resulted in the 
founding of The Eastern Underwriter in 
1907. He had previously served for 
about a dozen years on the business and 
editorial staff of The Insurance World in 
Pittsburgh. He was at the height of his 
career aS an insurance newspaper man 
when he was elected secretary of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa in 1917. He 
knew personally practically all the lead- 
ers in the insurance world, . particularly 
in the life insurance field. : 

Mr. Hadley was a self-made man in 
the truest sense. He took pride in the 
fact that he had practically dug his way 
out of the Pennsylvania coal mines. 

He was a member of a family of twelve 
children, his father Benjamin Hadley 
died in 1913. His mother Mrs. Matilda 
Hadley is still living, residing in Plain- 
field, N. J., with one of her daughters. 
She is in her 87th year. Mr. Hadley 
was born with a pick and shovel in his 
hand rather than a silver spoon in his 
mouth. His father had been a coal- 
miner for the greater part of his life and 
continued in that work until B. F. was 
grown to manhood. 

As a Boy in the Coal Mines 


The path he has hewn out of activities 
in which he has been engaged will stand 
as a vivid testimonial to the use he made 
of the tools committed to his hands. H’s 
father, an English coal miner, had 
brought Mr. Hadley to this country from 
Staffordshire, England and as a boy, his 
first work was as a breaker boy in the 
mines. 

There was no swank nor side about 
B. F. Hadley. He liked to tell about 
the hardships of his boyhood and youth. 
The school facilities in the mining sec- 
tion where he lived were almost negligi- 
ble. He aspired above everything else 
to get an education. And it was not 
until he went to Pittsburgh where there 
was an opportunity to work and at the 
same time attend Night School, that B. 
F. Hadley’s formal education really 
started. He also used the resources of 
the Carnegie Library and then he took 
a business course in the Curry Business 
College at Pittsburgh which included 
stenography. 

It was this stenographic course that 
gave Mr. Hadley his job with the late 
T. C. Bergstresser, the then owner of 
The Insurance World. 

There was that about the insurance 
business that stirred B. F. Hadlev’s en- 
thusiasm from the start. About life in- 
surance he had something of the fervor 
of the evangelist in his attitude toward 
life insurance protection. This in part 
would account for his remarkable success 
in going from newspaner work into home 
office agency work although he had never 
been an agent nor had had any exoeri- 
ence in the executive functions of select- 
ing or training. 

Showed Mathematical Skill 


Anything that B. F. Hadley was en- 
thusiastic about he mastered. He was 
interested in the mathematics of life in- 
surance and made himself a mathema- 
tician of such rare skill that he could 
engage in an erudite actuarial discussion 
with actuaries if the subject in hand had 
any practical application to life insurance 
practice. His talent in this respect was 


frequently tested in the later years of 





B. F. HADLEY 


his career as an insurance newspaper 
man for he was the intermediary in many 
life insurance company mergers where 
the details had to be worked out with 
the greatest care. To his intimates he 
would sometimes tell of the long sessions 
of opposing factions when a merger was 
on and how they would spend day and 
night sometimes for several days in ne- 
gotiations, snatching a sandwich for food 
and sometimes stretching out on the 
floor of a hotel room for a few minutes’ 
rest. 

A combination of circumstances caused 
Mr. Hadley to leave insurance newspaper 
work and go into the Home Office agency 
field. He always had a great admiration 
for the personalities behind the Equitable 
Life of Iowa and especially for the 
Hubbell and Nollen families. There 
was something about the romantic, 
rugged, pioneer background of the Hub- 
bells and Nollens that made a strong 
appeal to his own rugged character. 
He also claimed as a close personal 
friend J. C. Cummins, who was for 
years Asst. Secretary, Secretary, Vice- 
President, President, and now Executive 
Advisor of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Independent, and having a clear vision 
of the highest ideals for the life insur- 
ance business, he was impatient with 
some of the insurance journalism of the 
time and thought much about starting an 
insurance newspaper according to his 
own ideas. New York attracted him as 
the logical place to launch such a paper 
and he came here in 1905 affiliating for 
a brief time with The Insurance Advo- 
cate. His plans took shape in 1906 dur- 
ing the thick of the Armstrong investi- 
gation and on January 1, 1907, The East- 
ern Underwriter was launched. 

B. F. Hadley was from the first a fear- 
less and independent writer. His style 
reflected his personality, it was direct 
and dealt with the realities. He had 
that rare gift of making friends easily 
and binding them to him. 

Mr. Hadley is survived by his wife 
Mrs. Sarah Hadley, Des Moines, Iowa; 
two daughters, Mrs. Clara Luscomb, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Gladys Goodell, 
Louisville, Ky., and one son B. F. Had- 
ley, Jr., Columbus, Ohio, in addition to 
four grandchildren. 

He is also survived by his mother Mrs. 
Matilda Hadley, Plainfield, N. J.; five 
sisters, Mrs. L. C. Weiss, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. E. A. Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. 
Phoebe Williams, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. 
Iva B. White, Plainfield, N. J., and Mrs. 
Addie M. Van Nuis, New Market, N. J. 

There are also four brothers surviving 
him. Rev. Thomas Z. Hadley, Byesville, 
Ohio; W. L. Hadley and George C. Had- 
ley, Plainfield, N. J., and John R. Had- 
ley, New Market, N. J. 

W. L. Hadley is secretary and general 





Wanted: A Man To Assist 


General Agent in progressive Life Agency 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
1. He must be an organizer, able to 
recruit, train and supervise men. 


2. He must have a fair record of per- 
sonal production. 


3. He must be able to win and hold 
the confidence of the present force of 
our agency. 


Write fully, giving past history, salary 
expected, etc., all of which will be treated 
in strict confidence. 


Box 1190, THE Eastern UNpberwrirter, 
110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Bankers National Life’s 

Blanket Plan Popular 
FILLS DEFINITE GROUP NEED 
Contract Is Especially Adapted For 


Organizations Which Have No 
Central Head or Employer 











A novel form of blanket life insurance 
coverage introduced by the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of New Jersey in 1930 has 
proven to be a popular addition to the 
company’s forms. Little publicity was 
given this coverage when it was first 
launched because the company wanted to 
try it out in a small way, not being or- 
ganized to handle a great amount. Time 
has shown that the blanket protection 
meets a definite need and is popular with 
both insurance men and clients. 

The Bankers National blanket policy 
is a form of group insurance which is 
especially well adapted to organizations 
which have no central head or employer. 
Most any kind of group is eligible, each 
member paying a proportionate part of 
the premium. The company will issue 
the coverage from a minimum of twenty 
lives with volume of $50,000 upwards, and 
will insure a member from $1,000 to 
$2.500 on a non-medical basis and up to 
$10,000 on a medical examination. 

Special Rates 

The rate on the blanket protection is 
practically the same as that on group 
life insurance, the basis being yearly re- 
newable term at less than the company’s 
standard term rate. If the volume on 
a contract exceeds $1,000,000, the company 
will consider writing the coverage on an 
Ordinary Life basis. 

The department which handles the 
blanket coverage at the home office is in 
charge of Julio M. Steinacher, who has 
been with the Bankers National since it 
was founded. He reports that experience 
warrants the company’s entering into 
this business on a greater scale than 
before, that the inquiries regarding the 
contract from both agents and brokers 
have been numerous. Not long ago the 
company wrote this form of coverage on 
a family of more than 120 members. It 
has also written contracts for athletic 
clubs, churches, hospitals and social or- 
ganizations of various kinds. The*form 
has been approved by most of the thirty 
states in which the Bankers National 
operates. 





N. L. HOOPINGARNER STORY 


Newman L. Hoopingarner, New York 
University professor who is one of the 
instructors in the life insurance training 
course there, is the subject of an inter- 
esting feature story in the April 16 issue 
of The New Yorker. 





manager of The Eastern Underwriter 
and succeeded B. F. Hadley in helping 
direct the affairs of this paper. 

Advices from Des Moines are that 
funeral services will be held from the 
late Mr. Hadley’s residence, 625 Forty- 
second Street, Des Moines, on Saturday 
afternoon of this week. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





The season is on— 


Eye from the sand lot of 
On the the youngster to the 
Ball million dollar stadi- 


um of the big leaguer 
the thud of ball on the glove, and the 
crack of the bat is heard through the 
length and breadth of the land. From 
now on, the cry will be “Keep your eye 
on the ball.” Thus comments Policy- 
sales of the Bankers National, continu- 
ing: 

“Keep your eye on the ball”—how well 
that might be applied to our every-day 
life. The man who does that—who is 
quick to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity on the base lines—who never fails 
to run out every hit—is the man who 
will finish on top every time—not only 
on the ball field, but in every line of 
endeavor. 

* * x 


A sensible ap- 


Helping proach to use when 
Him interviewing young 
Get Ahead prospects is suggest- 


ed in Agency Items 
of the Equitable Society. It appeals to 
the prospect’s ambition. 

“Naturally you want to get ahead as 
quickly as you can and here’s how life 
insurance will help you. In the first 
place, when you purchase life insurance, 
you save money regularly. This is tre- 
mendously important for you as a young 
man and a sure help in climbing highe;. 
Second, you must convince older men 
that you mean business, and that you 
have your feet financially on the gronnd. 
Life insurance does that for you better 
than any other investment. Third, you 
have got to learn something about sourd 
values. With a life insurance policy, you 
have capitalized your own earning power, 
and shown an appreciation of one of the 
most stable institutions in the whoie 
world.” 


* * * 
After all is said 

Logic and done, the logic of 

of Life life insurance is ir- 
Insurance resistible, says the 


Northwestern 
National News. There is no answer 
to it, no argument which can stand up 
against it. 

Here is the prospect who wants to 
leave a decent estate to his family. who 
wants to make sure that in his old age 
he never will be forced to eat the bit- 
ter bread of charity or burden his chil- 
dren with his care. 

How is he going to solve these two 
problems without. using life insurance? 
If he had time guaranteed him, perhaps 
he could solve the problem of an estate 
by accumulation providing he was 100 
times more lucky than is the average 
man. But he hasn’t the time, and so he 
must use life insurance to create his es- 
tate or else— 

The facts of life are against him in the 
matter of saving an old-age fund. The 
facts of life testify that very few men 
are able to save an old-age fund. The 
thousands of old men who today are fac- 
ing the prospect of a penniless stretch 


of sunset days are eloquent witnesses to 
the practical impossibility of saving an 
old-age fund. How is he going to solve 
this problem without using life insur- 
ance? 

If there were some other way than life 
insurance, there might be a logical argu- 
ment against it. But there is no other 
Way. 

* * x 


In presenting the 
subject of retirement 
income Donald F. 
Malin of the State 
Mutual admits that 
he plays upon one of man’s weaknesses, 
that vulnerable spot being selfishness. 
Writing in Field Service he says: 

“No one is free from a certain amount 
of selfishness. And so I endeavor to 
make the prospect reflect upon whether 
he is doing something for himself in- 
stead of doing everything for someone 
else. He may have a wife who spends 
too much money or there may be other 
factors which make it desirable for him 
to think more about his own future. I 
try to make him see himself as he will 
be at sixty and drop hints about trips 
to Biloxi or plenty of time for golf or 
leisure for other hobbies. And I be- 
lieve that we are amply justified in cul- 
tivating this constructive form of selfish- 
ness, for unlike other forms of the vice, 
this one results in happiness. 

“My experience has been that in a 
great many cases, particularly where I 
am unacquainted with a prospect’s insur- 
ance situation, Retirement Income is the 
best opener that we have. When I ask 
a young man such a question as ‘How 
would you like to own the equivalent of 
a 4% bond with life insurance for the 
full amount thrown in?’ I am more 
likely to get that man’s attention than if 
I ask for permission to show him what 
life insurance can do for him. Many lay- 
men are still unaware that such plans 
can be made with the life insurance com- 
panies and it is still news to many a 
man that life insurance companies pay 
twice as much money every year to liv- 
ing policyholders as they do to the heirs 
of dead ones.” 


INSURED HITLER’S LIFE 

How the publisher of “Iron Fist.” a 
book based on the life of Adolph Hitler 
of Germany, insured himself against the 
death of Hitler while the book was in 
print is told in a recent article in the 
New Yorker. The publisher was unable 
to insure Hitler’s life in American com- 
panies but finally got Llovd’s to issue a 
$5,000 policy for the period of one month 
at a premium of $50. 


Presenting 
Retirement 
Income Plans 


ENTERTAINS OVER RADIO 

Rollo H. Wells, associate manager of 
the White & Odell Agency of the North- 
western National. was the featured en- 
tertainer on the Burma-Shave radio pro- 
gram over the Columbia network April 
21. C. M. Odell, formerly associated with 
the agency, is now president of the 
Burma-Vita Co., makers of Burma- 
Shave. 


NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 





MORE CONVENTION SPECIALS 


T. M. Riehle Working Hard on Pro- 
gram; Session for Managers and “Va- 
cation Day” to Be Features 
Theodore M. Riehle, chairman of the 
National Convention Program Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, is working hard to help 
assure the success of the San Francisco 
meeting. The prominent speakers se- 
cured will build their talks around the 
theme: “Life Insurance and Annuities— 
the Golden Gate to Independence for 

You and Yours.” 

The preliminary sessions of the con- 
vention will open on Monday, August 15, 
when the executive committee will meet. 
Tuesday will be turned over to the Gen- 
eral Agents’ and Managers’ Session. 
Chester O. Fischer, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in St. Louis, is in 
charge of the arrangements for this ses- 
sion. The regular business sessions will 
open on Tuesday evening and resume for 
two full days on Wednesday and Friday. 
Thursday, August 18, will be known as 
“Vacation Day,’ when the members of 
the San Francisco and East Bay Asso- 
ciations will act as hosts and conduct the 
visitors on a tour of the two cities and 
picturesque country surrounding them. 

The Million Dollar Round Table 
breakfast and meeting is planned for the 
morning of Monday, August 15. Ar- 
rangements are in the hands of Robert 
A. Brown, ‘chairman for this session. The 
annual President’s Reception and Dance 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening, pre- 
ceding the day of pleasure. Other fea- 
tures include the annual dinner of the 
board of directors of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters on Monday, 
and a meeting of the C.L.U. Alumni on 
Thursday, with Gerard S. Brown, presi- 
dent of the National Chapter, in the 
chair. 








SCHOOL FOR HOME OFFICE MEN 


Sales Research Bureau Plans School to 
Run Concurrently with Manager’s 
School in August 


A second special schoo! for home of- 
fice men will be conducted this year by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, to run concurrently with the Man- 
agers’ sessions at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, August 22-September 2. 
The first of these schools was held at 
Northwestern University last year. 

The course is intended for agency su- 
perintendents, assistant superintendents, 
agency supervisors, and all members of 
agency department staffs who are con- 
cerned with the work of helping general 
agents or managers do a better job in 
agency building. Members of the Re- 
search Bureau staff who will conduct the 
school include Messrs. Kenagy, Davies. 
Dickinson, Doolin, Miller, Morrison and 
Chapman. 





APPROPRIATE AD 


J. Sherman Bishop of the Peoria agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society has an ad- 
vertisement painted on a clock in a local 
barber shop, reading “A Retirement An- 
nuity will put gold in your purse when 
there’s silver in your hair,” a slogan now 
popular with Equitable representatives. 





25 YEARS WITH CONN. GENERAL 

Fred F. Carpenter, who is associated 
with the comptroller’s department of the 
Connecticut General, celebrated his 


twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany recently. 













HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 





Omaha 








THE WELL DRESSED AGENT 





Novel Engelsman Sales Stunt Makes 
Available Men’s Attire to Those 
Qualifying on Point System 
A sales stunt based on the theme of 
“What the Well Dressed Underwriter 
Will Wear” is now in progress in the 
Ralph G. Engelsman agency of the Penn 
Mutual. Using the point system on busi- 
ness produced by each individual pro- 
ducer the incentive is to qualify for an 
array of fashionable men’s attire. That 
the Engelsman agents like the idea is 
indicated by the lively competition for 

the merchandise. 





L. G. SIMON IN NEWARK 


The purposes of business insurance 
were explained in detail by Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Equitable Society, in an address 
before the Life Underwriters Association 
of Northern New Jersey in Newark last 
week. More than 130 members attended 
the luncheon-meeting. President Ernest 
D. Finch presided. 











Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 


Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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Concord Company Loses 
President R. J. Merrill 


DEATH DUE TO HEMORRHAGE 





Served the Business as State Commis- 
sioner Prior to Joining United 
Life; Politically Active 





The life insurance business last week 
lost Robert J. Merrill, president of the 
United Life and Accident of Concord, 
N. H., and a former insurance commis- 
sioner in the state. He died of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage in his sleep at his home 
on Friday night. Although he had been 
in failing health and used a crutch for a 
leg impairment, for some years Mr. Mer- 
rill had been active and kept in the best 
of spirits. His age was 52. 

In addition to being active in insur- 
ance Mr. Merrill was well known in po- 
litical circles and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the liberal movement in the 
Republican party in the state. His po- 
litical career began with his election to 
the New Hampshire House of Represen- 
tatives in 1907. Later he served in the 
State Senate and assisted in drafting the 
direct primary law, legislation establish- 
ing the Tax Commission and the statute 
which created the Public Service Utility 
Commission. 


Fought Against Retrenchment 


Mr. Merrill was appointed Insurance 
Commissioner by Governor Robert P. 
Bass in 1911, retiring in 1917 to enter 
the business association which carried 
him to the presidency of the United Life. 
A few months ago when it was proposed 
to sell control of the company he threw 
all his influence into a successful battle 
‘o keep it in Concord. Two days be- 
fore he died he had fought at a meeting 
of the directors against a reduction in 
salary for the officers and other em- 
ployes as a part of a retrenchment pro- 
gram, but was beaten. 

He was a charter member and a past 
president of the Concord Kiwanis Club 
and was the first New Hampshire man 
elected as Kiwanis district lieutenant 
governor. He had served two terms as 
president of the Concord Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Merrill was born in 
Claremont. N. H., and was graduated 
from the Charlestown High School. After 
teaching for three years. he was a law 
clerk and court stenographer, and in 1905 
entered the insurance business. 

Mr. Merrill is survived by a widow, the 
former Abbie M. Robertson. 





ALFORD GUSTAFSON’S CHANGE 





Takes Charge of Union Central Agency 

at Louisville May 1: Experienced 

in Agency Work 

\lford Gustafson, who has been agen- 
Cy supervisor for the Lamar Life, has 
been appointed manager of the Union 
Central’s agency at Louisville, Ky. He 
succeeds Harry McNamer, who recently 
resigned, and will take up his new du- 
ties May 1. 
_ Mr. Gustafson has had wide experience 
in the business including active work in 
the field and home office supervision as 
well. He is a native of Boston and at- 
tended Dartmouth where he was active 
in athletics. He entered life insurance 
with the American Central as a field su- 
perintendent and became chairman of the 
agency committee of the comvany. Later 
he joined the Detroit Life and then went 
to the Lamar Life. He has taken active 
interest in the work of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau and has attended every 
meeting of the Bureau since 1923. Mr: 
Gustafson is well acquainted in Louisville. 





OTTENHEIMER APPOINTMENT 


The Lincoln National has appointed L. 
Ottenheimer Sons of Chicago as general 
agents of the company. This firm. now 
headed by M. L. and Fred L. Otten- 
heimer, has been located on Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago for twenty-five years 
and is well known in insurance circles. 


SETH W. RYAN APPOINTMENT 





Gets Penn Mutual Post in Birmingham, 
Ala.; Has Been Prominent in Tennes- 
see Insurance Circles 

Seth W. Ryan, who has been one of 
the leading life underwriters of Memphis 
and Tennessee, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., succeeding John J. Out- 
calt, whose resignation the company has 
just accepted. 

Mr. Ryan has been for ten years a 
member of the Bolling Sibley Agency of 
the Penn Mutual in Memphis and in the 
last three years, agency supervisor. In 
1929 he was president of the Memphis 
Life Underwriters’ Association, after hav- 
ing served two years as its secretary. In 
1930 he was president of the Tennessee 
Association. In 1931 he headed the 


men’s army of the Memphis Community 
Drive. 





ATLANTIC LIFE DRIVE 


The Atlantic Life starts its May cam- 
paign next week with an intensive drive 
for new business to observe the com- 
pany’s thirty-second anniversary. Cash 
prizes will be awarded leading producers. 


PROGRESS 





Over 500 new agents joined our sales force since January 1931. 
These new agents along with loyal sales organization are responsible for gain 
in new business and insurance in force. 


New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, 





MALONE FUNERAL 

Funeral services were held in Hartford 
on Friday for John Malone, assistant 
secretary of the life department of the 
Travelers, who died April 19, in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he had been seeking 
to regain his health since January of 
this year. He was born in Hartford, 
September 3, 1899. 





ZIMMERMAN IN HARTFORD 


Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
in Newark for the Connecticut Mutual, 
was speaker at the luncheon-meeting of 
the Hartford Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


UNION LABOR DIVIDENDS 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Union Labor Life held 
recently in Washington it was voted to 
declare initial dividends both to stock- 
holders and policyholders. President 
Matthew Woll presided and reported 
satisfactory growth on the progress of 
the company. 





TORONTO MEETING 


A. Eugene Pequegnat, assistant gen- 
eral manager of.the Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, was speaker at a luncheon of the 
Toronto Life Underwriters Association 
recently at the Royal York Hotel. 
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MEN ARE INTERESTED 
MORE THAN EVER TODAY IN 
SAFE INVESTMENTS— 


This is the Life Insurance man’s hey-day of success. Never before 
was the public mind so favorably turned toward life insurance as a 
safe investment as well as a means of guaranteed protection as it 
is today. 


Life insurance is universally recognized as a form of property that 
can be unfailingly depended upon in a time of great emergency. 


The Agent who is equipped to “See People” with the right kit of 
policy forms will find that “Contacts lead to Contracts”. 


The Missouri State Life multiple line of Life, Accident & Health, 
Group and Salary Savings, offers the “right kit”. 


Operating in 40 States, the District of 
Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
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SILENCE is GOLDEN— 
But Mighty EXPENSIVE 


By Frank L. Lane 
General Agent, Home Life 


We were taught in school that “Si- 
lence is golden,” probably true, but I 
feel that the adage for the life under- 
writer should be “Silence is golden, but 
mighty expensive!” The new man often 
finds a friend who has just purchased 
life insurance and who says, “Why 
didn’t you let me know you were in the 
business?” In a few instances this situa- 





FRANK L. LANE 


tion cannot be avoided, but I feel in the 
majority of cases it shows poor con- 
tacting or slow contacting. : 

The problem of the new man 1s not 
“Whom can I go to see?” but “How fast 
can I get there!” Often the new agent 
devotes time to the wrong group of pros- 
pects, and I feel too often refuses to go 
to his friends. This attitude is, of 
course, the other extreme of the old type 
of agent who went to his friends and 
cried—if he cried hard enough and often 
enough he sold some life insurance. With 
this old type of agent in mind the new 
man tries to avoid his friends for fear 
of being criticized. Truly, a man’s 
friends should be the first group of peo- 
ple solicited, for if life insurance is the 
wonderful product it has proven itself 
to be, then the friends of a new agent 
should feel hurt if they are not given the 
very first opportunity to get in “on the 
ground floor.” 


Mental Attitude 


Three and four years ago people re- 
fused to do business with stock broker- 
age houses and customers’ men who 
could not give them “tips” that would 
allow them the first opportunities to buv 
new issues. And these same people, if 
approached correctly, will feel the same 
way about life insurance. The trouble, 
of course, lies with the mental attitude 
of the underwriter, and I used to be as 
guilty as the rest of us. However I 
learned my lesson some years ago when 
the father of a very good friend of mine 
passed away. I had discussed life in- 
surance with this gentleman time and 
again, but had never bothered discussing 
or attempting to swing the conversation 
to this man’s personal insurance. When 
the father’s estate had been settled and 
it was found that he left his two chil- 
dren with the support of their mother— 
no estate and no life insurance—this 
friend of mine said, “Frank, I feel that 
you have done us a terrible injustice. 
Dad liked you and had you thought 
enough of us and of him to discuss his 
life insurance with him, we might not 
be in this position today.” This regis- 
tered and it actually preyed on my mind 


for a good many months, but unfortu- 
nately it did not make me change my 
ways. It took a similar occurrence to 
actually awaken me to the real mistake 
I had been making, and the sacrifice I 
had been imposing on my own earning 
capacity. 


Accident Policy Not Enough 


A good friend of mine introduced me 
to his brother-in-law one day, and while 
I had known this man and his sister for 
a good many years, I had never met 
the brother-in-law. In the course of 
conversation my friend and client sug- 
gested that I call on his brother-in-law 
who was the owner of an automobile 
agency, to discuss his life insurance 
problems. When this came up the chap 
said, “Oh, I’ve plenty of insurance but 
you can come around some day if you 
want to do so.” 

I never bothered to do it for I felt 
that my new prospect did not want me 
to call and time passed on allowing me 
to forget the incident. One day about 
six months later I learned that he had 
died suddenly, and I communicated with 
my friend, offering to take care of the 
death claim papers for the life insur- 
ance. It was then that my first expe- 
rience was repeated, for this is the story 
I was told after being asked whether I 
ever tried to sell his sister’s former hus- 
band. The widow was expecting a baby 
within a few months and her husband’s 
only insurance—the “plenty of insur- 
ance”—was an accident policy which did 
not cover as he had died of an illness. 
He left his automobile agency with lia- 
bilities of some ten or twelve thousand 
dollars over the assets and an eight 
thousand dollar mortgage on his home 
on top of a very expensive illness. Again 
my friend rebuked me for not doing my 
duty and again I had a very unpleasant 
number of months on my hands. This 
time I learned my lesson and established 
a system of prospecting which I follow 
and which we advise our men to follow 
in our agency. 


Three Groups of Prospects 


Each new man who enters our organi- 
zation establishes three groups or lists 
of prospects. The first list is made up 
of all of his friends and relatives, ev- 
eryone he can possibly think of whom 

he knows socially. 


2 |) 


in new business... 
(paid volume -1931) 


among American life insurance companies 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne. Indiana. 








group of his former associates, and if he 
had been selling prior to entering our 
agency this includes his old prospects 
and customers together with his former 
fellow employes and co-workers. The 
third group is a list of all the people 
who sell the new man and if he is mar- 
ried, sell his wife. Here we find the 
butcher, baker, grocer, tailor, shoemaker, 
landlord, clothier, haberdasher, barber, 
hairdresser, maid, manicurist, everyone 
that this man and his wife pay money 
to for service or merchandise. To all 
the people on the three lists he sends 
out an announcement card or in some 
instances a personal letter. This he fol- 
lows up with an interview as fast as he 
can possibly do so. When he meets a 
new person socially, he sends a letter 
to this party after he has made his sec- 
ond or third social contact, following this 
letter up with an interview. 


Interviews and More Interviews 


The first group of friends, acquaint- 
ances and relatives is worked before the 
rest. When this gives out, and it should 
not if the man is contacting correctly 
and adding at least one new name for 
each interview; he then starts on lists 
two and three. The sales talk used in 
the follow-up interview is a standardized 
talk adapted to the man using it. The 
basis of the talk can be the investment 
feature of life insurance, a particular 
form of policy such as Educational 
Agreement or Family Income for those 
men whose companies write it. To my 
mind the basis of the sales talk is inci- 
dental, the most important feature is the 
fact that it makes the man go out and 


The second is a present a definite plan in a definite way 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR  ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 
His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 

touch immediately wit! 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 





to a definite group of people. It takes 
the IF out of selling life insurance, for 
with such a plan there can be no such 
thing as “if I succeed:” 

In other words, behind this idea is only 
one thought and that is interviews! We 
have found that people like to do busi- 
ness with friends when friends do busi- 
ness in a businesslike manner. If it is 
thoroughly understood in the beginning 
of the interview that he may return the 
policy if he does not like the plan, if 
there is no need found, or for any rea- 
son; there usually is no objection to a 
friend’s attempt to sell. This clears up 
the matter of “preying on friendship” 
and the sale continues as it would under 
ordinary circumstances. It puts both the 
prospect and the salesman at ease, and 
the solicitor gains more and more 
confidence as his interviews go on for he, 
naturally, receives the most cordial treat- 
ment, especially if he is liked by his 
friends. This pleasant selling atmosphere 
tends ‘to make the salesman like his 
work, which is of the utmost importance 
in the start of a man’s life insurance 
career. 

The Only Path to Success 

Interviews! Interviews!! Interviews!!! 
The only path to success is the road to 
the prospect’s desk. The more interviews, 
the more sales, but what is more impor- 
tant, the sooner the interviews the faster 
the money is banked! We run an agen- 
cy school in our organization to instruct 
the new men, but it is one that is mixed 
with field work running five mornings a 
week for three weeks. Each session lasts 
for not more than two hours so that 
our men are out in the field by ten thir- 
ty or eleven o’clock the very latest. 

I wish there might be some way which 
would enable me to impress on my read- 
ers’ minds the importance of discussing 
life insurance with everyone. Please let 
me say here that whereas I believe in 
soliciting all of my friends I do not be- 
lieve in doing it when I am out socially, 
for this to my mind is as grave an error 
as not calling on the prospect at all. 
People do not like to talk business at 
night, except in the rare instance where 
a prospect asks the underwriter to call 
at his home. It is important that you 
solicit your friends and I feel that it is 
the duty of every underwriter to do this. 
If we provide for the beneficiaries of 
people who are strangers to us, benefi- 
ciaries we don’t even know and many 
times never see, then we most certainly 
should be of the same service to those 
who are our friends and their depend- 
ents. Each time we overlook an oppor- 
tunity to sell a friend we do three peo- 
ple an injustice—the friend, his benefi- 
ciary and our own commission account. 
Therefore let me close by reminding you 
of the fact that when Silence is Golden. 
it is mighty embarrassing and very ex- 
pensive! 





Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
made general chairman of a committe¢ 
to raise $30,000 for the Montclair, N. J. 
= & & 
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George W. Bourke Made Senior 
Actuary of Sun Life at 35 


George W. Bourke, who was recently 
appointed actuary of the Sun Life of 
Canada, is one of the youngest men to 
hold senior actuarial rank in one of the 
great life insurance companies of the 
continent. He is thirty-five years old. He 


succeeds in the position Vice-President 
and Managing Director Arthur B. Wood 
who relinquishes his actuarial duties to 
concentrate on the broader executive du- 
ties of which he has carried a large share 
for a long time. 

It is but a little over two years ago 
that Mr. Bourke was made an officer of 
the Sun Life. His first association with 
it was in the early days of the world war 
when the personnel of the company was 
depleted due to war service and as a stu- 
dent at McGill University he spent his 
summer vacations as an assistant in the 
actuarial department. In 1916 he joined 
a war unit raised among students of Mc- 
Gill, saw service at the front in France, 
was severely wounded and was awarded 
the Military Medal. 

On returning from overseas Mr. 
Bourke became a regular member of the 
actuarial staff of the Sun Life. He had 
been graduated from McGill with the 
B.A. degree and the gold medal of his 
year in mathematics. In addition to dem- 
onstrating unusual ability in his actuarial 
work Mr. Bourke has an engaging per- 
sonality and soon became a popular mem- 
ber of the home office organization. 

In 1924 he succeeded the late A. W. 
Strong as chief mathematician, and dur- 
ing the intervening period of the com- 
pany’s great growth he has had much to 





FORM PITTSBURGH GROUP 








Managers to Meet and Di C 
Problems; Harry O. Snyder 
President 


Managers and agency directors in the 
Pittsburgh district have formed a new 
organization known as the Agencies 
Committee of Pittsburgh. Its purpose 
is to bring together for luncheon-meet- 
ings those who are under direct contract 
with the home offices. Each meeting 
will be in charge of a chairman and there 
will be fifteen minute discussion periods. 
The following officers have been elected: 
Harry O. Snyder, president; A. H. Ben- 
nell, vice-president; H. L. Andrews, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

President Snyder appointed the follow- 
ing committees: Program committee: 
Frank C. Wigginton, chairman; W. Ran- 
kin Furey, Howard S. Sutphen, W. B. 
Thomas, ‘Steacy E. Webster. 

Good-Will committee: Robert N. Wad- 
dell, chairman; Henry W. Abbott, Lee 
D. Hemingway, John A. White, Law- 
rence C. Woods, Jr. 





FRANK X. JONES PRESIDENT 

Frank X. Jones, vice-president of the 
American National of St. Louis, has been 
elected president to succeed O. L. Hol- 
land, who resigned recently. Fred A. 
Reid and Hugo K. Graf were elected di- 
rectors replacing Mr. Holland and W. H. 
Stubblefield. 





NEXT PHILADELPHIA MEET 

Western Companies’ Nisht will be 
celebrated by the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on the eve- 
ning of May 19. 





GEORGE W. BOURKE ‘ 


do with the organization of the actuarial 
department to meet the many exactions 
consequent upon rapid expansion. His 
professional career has been equally out- 
standing and after winning Fellowship 
of the Actuarial Society of America in 
1925, he successfully negotiated the final 
examination for Fellowship in the In- 
= of Actuaries of Great Britain in 





LANDAU ENLARGING QUARTERS 





Guardian Life Agency’s Business Neces- 
sitates Expansion; Has Been Cited 
by Company for Conservation 

The Leo D. Landau Agency of the 
Guardian Life at No. 1440 Broadway, 
New York City, is considerably enlarging 
its present quarters to meet the demands 
of its enlarged organization, and to effect 
its 1932 plan of inducting men into the 
business through an intensive training 
course. 

The Guardian agency was organized in 
October, 1922 with three men and has 
since built up its present personnel 
which numbers twenty-five full-time and 
forty-seven surplus writers. The agency 
has enjoyed second position in the Guar- 
dian field for the past four years and 
at the last two field conventions of the 
company was cited by the home office 
for leading Class A agencies in the con- 
servation of business. 





F. S. RUTH HAD LARGE LINE 


Fred S. Ruth of Baltimore, who killed 
himself on April 22, carried a large line 
of life insurance. A rumor that it is 
$2,500,000 is said to be a considerable 
exaggeration. He was one of the men 
who put over the Fisher Island develop- 
ment and also several other large realty 
affairs. 


MRS. L. SETON LINDSAY DIES 


Mrs. Gwendolyn Owen Lindsay, wife 
of L. Seton Lindsay, vice-president of 
the New York Life, died on Sunday at 
her winter home in Aiken, S. C., after 
a long illness. 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





Lost Sales Bet; Pushes Wheelbarrow 


Recently S. J. Evarts and Homer G. 
Hewitt, both prominent production rep- 
resentatives of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life in Minneapolis, made a bet 
based on production and Mr. Evarts 
won. The loser had to give the winner 
a ride in a wheelbarrow, and in the ac- 
companying cut Mr. Hewitt is seen act- 
ing as chauffeur to Mr. Evarts who is in 
the wheelbarrow. Walking alongside is 
Dr. H. W. Cook, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National. 

A*former New Yorker, Mr. Evarts at 
one time was associated with The East- 
ern Underwriter. He went to Minnesota 
to become district manager covering sev- 
eral counties in southern Minnesota for 
the White & Odell Agency and success- 
fully developed business in that territory. 
He is now associate manager of the 
White & Odell Agency in Minneapolis. 
He has been with the Northwestern Na- 
tional since 1911 and with the White & 
Odell Agency for a decade. 

Mr. Hewitt began his life insurance 
career with the Northwestern National 
in Nebraska under the ag — 
Agency eleven years ago rior to that , P , 
t3 8 i was a Rewer teacher. He worked Hewitt Pushing Ewarts 
in the Wilhelm Agency first as an agent 
and then as a supervisor and in 1924 
came to the home office as assistant su- 
perintendent of agents. For the past six 
years he has had charge of the com- 
pany operations in Texas, and now is 





manager of the Texas State agency, 
which was opened January 1. The 
Texas State Agency has produced al- 
ready a large amount of new business 


in 1932. 
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SIDELIGHT ON: HUMAN SIDE OF 
INVESTMENT 

In illustrating the broad outlook of the 
Investment Department of the Metro- 
politan Life that company last year 
helped a number of banks to liquidate 
their security and mortgage holdings to 
meet situations arising from withdrawals 
of savings accounts. It thus stimulated 
confidence and did its share in prevent- 
ing some failures. In fact, the company 
was fortunately in sufficiently liquid con- 
dition to be able to offer assistance in 
various banking situations to the extent 
of about $25,000,000. In each instance 
it was given suitable securities. As it 
turned out the company has been called 
on to the extent of only about half that 
amount. 

“Such purchases as it has made have 
been at a fair market value, not trying 
to exact an rate but at a 
fair price to the banks and fair to our 
policyholders,” said Treasurer F. W. 
Ecker in an address before the Metro- 
politan managers in convention here this 
week. “When money was difficult to ob- 
tain we had the privilege -of lending Illi- 
nois and ‘Tennessee $1,000,000 each, 
which assisted in permitting such gov- 
ernmental bodies to function normally.” 


exorbitant 


This is an interesting sidelight on op- 
eration of the largest financial institu- 
tion, proving, too, that stabilization by 
the investment business has its human 
side. 





A BETTER INFORMED PUBLIC 

Never before has life insurance re- 
ceived so much favorable publicity as 
A noteworthy example is the 
space to the subject in such 
magazines as Atlantic Monthly, Forum, 
Liberty, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Pictorial Review. An interesting slant 
is the attention devoted to women as life 
insurance risks. Advantages of life in- 
surance are given from the investment 
value angle, and there is also discussion 
of the disadvantages of lapsation. The 
women’s magazines with the largest cir- 
culation have been running feature sto- 
ries on this topic, some by celebrated 
writers. Current issue of the Pictorial 
Review discusses insurance as a career 
for women, pointing out opportunities as 
well as the aptitude of certain types of 
women. The days when women avoided 
insurance discussions, preferring to rely 
upon their fathers, husbands and broth- 
ers for information has passed. 

A further aid to the growing amount 
of publicity which the business has had 
has been the extensive advertising cam- 


recently. 
devoted 


paigns put on by a number of leading life 
companies, notably the Equitable Society, 
Phoenix Mutual and the Provident Mu- 
tual. These advertisements have clearly 
portrayed in both word and picture the 
message of the business. Many of these 
ads have been given preferential space in 
the magazines. 





GRASS FIRES IN A LARGE CITY 

There are more than 5,000 vacant lots 
in the city of Memphis which may and 
does account for the fact that there is a 
fire hazard in that town 
ferent than hazards found in other cities 
and that is the grass fire problem. While 
there are many grass fires in cities 
throughout the country in the spring 
months the number in Memphis has been 
epidemic. During 1928 and 1929 one- 
third of all the alarms to which the Mem- 
phis fire department responded were for 
grass fires. On December 26, 1929, the 
fire department responded to seventy- 
three alarms of which sixty-five were 
grass fires. 

Because of the large number of such 
fires the city fire prevention bureau 
started a campaign and based it on a city 
ordinance which required all owners of 
property to have weeds, grass and such 
growth cut and removed from their prem- 
ises. If an owner refused to remove the 
weeds and grass representatives of the 
city found authority to cut it at the ex- 
pense of the city and then charged the 
cost of the cutting as a lien on the prop- 
erty in the same manner as taxes. Fur- 
thermore, there were Municipal Court 
fines of from $5 to $50. 


which is dif- 


TO REMODEL BRITISH UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The publication of the British month- 
ly Employment Returns showing that 
the number of those actually in em- 
ployment went up by 146,000 in February 
eased the task of Sir Henry Betterton, 
Minister of Labor, in obtaining the ap- 
proval of the House to his proposal to 
extend the period of transitional benefits 
until June of next year. 

His hope that this would be the last 
of the temporary measures for dealing 
with unemployment insurance is shared 
by all sections of the House, for mem- 
bers feel with the Minister that tempor- 
ary Acts have done not a little to dis- 
credit the whole system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The final report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance is 
expected early in May, and the Govern- 
ment has already decided that one of the 


The Human Side of Insurance 





ALFRED HURRELL 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Prudential, will 
discuss railroad transportation from the 
standpoint of the security owner at the 
Wednesday, May 18, session of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, meeting in San Francisco. The 
insurance session of the Chamber will 
be following a luncheon at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel on the same day. Subjects un- 
der discussion will be Accumulating Re- 
serves Through Annuities; and Loss 
Prevention as a Factor in Insurance 
Costs. Leaders of discussion at the 
Round Table will be William J. Graham, 
Equitable Society; James S. Kemper, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, and Dr. 
William B. Bailey, Travelers. On Tues- 
day, May 17, Charles W. Gold, president 
Pilot Life, will present awards to win- 
ners of the 1931 Health Conservation 
Contest, which is being held under the 
auspices of the Chamber. 

* * * 


E. A. Quarles, formerly with one of 
the large trust companies of New York, 
is now engaged in the general insurance 
business at 100 William Street, this city, 
associated with Richard L. Roberts. 
Among clients of the office is the Wool- 
worth Co. At one time Mr. Quarles was 
associated with The Insurance Field of 
Louisville, both in that city and in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

x *k * 


Allen Talmage of the North British 
& Mercantile, who has been transferred 
to the Pacific Coast as assistant man- 
ager there, was last Friday presented 
with a silver after-dinner service and a 
hand-illuminated parchment sheet by 
about fifty of department heads and 
members of the staff of the company at 
the New York home office. Mr. Tal- 
mage was secretary of the Southern 
department up to last week. The parch- 
ment sheet given to him contains the 
autographs of many of his friends and 
associates. 

ae a 


E. A. St. John, vice-chairman of the 
board of the National Surety, has been 
named chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Democratic Victory Cam- 
paign in New York. This campaign, an 
innovation in the party’s activities here, 
is being organized on an extensive scale 
prior to the Democratic convention. 








major measures which it will lay before 
Parliament next session will be a plan 
for the complete overhaul of the system 
of unemployment insurance based on the 
report of the commission. 





Frederick H. Ecker, president of thx 
Metropolitan Life, and Mrs. Ann Edith 
Stafford will be married on Saturday 
The former Miss Ann Edith Dally de 
Boiboisel, the future Mrs. Ecker, is the 
daughter of a Parisian physician and is 
a cousin of Raymond Poincare, who was 
President of France. For several years 
Mrs. Stafford has done literary work in 
New York and recently she translated 2 
book which will shortly be published. 

* * * 


J. B. Levison, president Fireman’s 
Fund Group of fire and casualty com- 
panies, recently spoke informally at a 
joint meeting of the Blue Goose, San 
Francisco Pond, and the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The luncheon meet- 
ing, twenty-six years after, was dedi- 
cated to the remembrance of the San 
Francisco fire. Mr. Levison told of 
some of his personal and business ex- 
periences during those eventful days. 

ok * x 


A. Bruce Bielaski, head of the arson 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, was a guest recently 
of Wm. F. C. Fellers of Jacksonville, 
Fla., most loyal grand gander of the Blue 
Goose, at a luncheon given by the Flor- 
ida Pond to the Florida local agents’ as- 
sociation. William B. Calhoun, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was also a guest. Mr. Bielaski 
was initiated as a member of the New 
York City Pond on April 4. 

ok 


* 2 


Harry Von Elm, well-known Long 
Island local agent and president of the 
Nassau County Association of Local 
Agents, has been elected chief of the 
Freeport Fire Department. He has been 
an active member for sometime. 

e+ *@ 


E. O. Golenpolsky, manager of the 
American Asiatic Underwriters at Har- 
bin, Manchuria, and S. Z. Ginsburg, 
manager of the Asia Life there, have 
returned to Harbin after a visit to 
Shanghai. 

x * * 


Paul B. Sommers, who has been on 
an extended business trip for the Amer- 
ican of Newark through the South and 
Southwest, has returned. He is vice- 
president of the company. 

* 2 © 


R. K. Hepburn, local manager of the 
Commercial Union Assurance at Hong- 
kong, has been transferred to Egypt. 
His successor is R. W. Gardiner, hereto- 
fore assistant manager for China at the 
Shanghai head office. 

* * x 


S. C. Ray, editor of The Insurance 
World, Calcutta publication, was married 
at Calcutta on March 1 to Miss Pratima 
Devi, daughter of Rai Bahadur J. C. La- 
hiri and Mrs. Lahiri. 

x * 

John A. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician of the Mutual Beneft 
Life, has been elected a director of the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 


Willard 1. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Prudential, has been elected a i- 
rector of the Hoboken Land and !m- 
provement Company. 

* * x 

H. E. Wright, China manager for the 
Yorkshire, is in England on home leave. 
During his absence the China brancli 's 
in charge of D. L. Davey. 


George Jordan, who was recently elect- 
ed marine secretary of the Firemans 
Fund at the home office in San Fran- 
cisco, is back there to assume his new 
duties after finishing up his work 1 
New York. For several years Mr. Jor- 
dan was manager of the New York ma- 
rine department, succeeding Charles R. 
Page who is now vice-president at the 
home office. 
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Latest Honor Shown Sir Arthur 
Worley of London 


The appointment of Sir Arthur Wor- 
ley, [chairman of the British Insurance 
Association and managing director of the 
North British & Mercantile,] as a mem- 
ber of the committee of six formed to 
protect the interest of British holders of 
Kreuger group securities, is another of 
the many honors which have been shown 
to Sir Arthur by his compatriots. Neither 
the North British & Mercantile nor any 
of the other companies in its fleet nor 
Sir Arthur himself have any Kreuger se- 
curities in their investment portfolios 
which fact, in addition to the confidence 
which the British public has in Sir Ar- 
thur Worley, is responsible for the ap- 
pointment. 

ee @ 


Death of a Publisher of Journals, 
Statistical Data and Text Books 


William Edward Stone (Stone & Cox) 
died on April 4 after a lifetime engaged 
in helping insurance people keep posted, 
which work slowed up towards the end 
by the almost total failure of his eye- 
sight which necessitated his retirement 
from business. Stone & Cox, publishers, 
are known throughout the world. The 
best account of his career is that in a 
Stone & Cox publication, The Policy of 
London, written by an associate. In part 
it reads: 

“His business life was sent mainly in 
England though for some years he lived 
in India. I believe it was some time in 
the nineties when he took up life assur- 
ance work as an outside man. Business 
in those days was no easier to obtain 
than now, but he was a hard canvasser. 
\s a representative of the Mutual of 
New York he gained the Silver Cup of- 
fered by the company to the most suc- 
cessful agent. In 1898, in conjunction 
with Mr. Charles Cox, the brokerage 
firm of Stone & Cox was founded with 
offices at 129, Cannon Street, London, 
and from the first it was successful. In 
those days there were very few canvass- 
ing helps for agents and both the part- 
ners were fully alive to the desirability 
of imparting practical information to 
those of lesser experience. The jour- 
nalistic genius of Mr. Charles Cox, com- 
bined with the canvassing ability of Mr. 
Stone, was an ideal combination and on 
luly Ist, 1902, they created ‘The Policy.’ 
It was issued as a monthly publication, 
without advertisements, and despite 
prophecies of failure its worth was prop- 
erly appreciated and it paid its way on 
sales alone. A little later came the Or- 
dinary Tables (the Little Red Book) an- 
other publication of special design fer 
canvassers. This also was immediately 
successful, though probably none would 
have dared to forecast the immense 
world-wide popularity which this little 
book was to attain in the future. In 
1904 came the first issue of ‘The Insur- 
ance Mail,’ a paper for Industrial in- 
surance men, who at that time were bad- 
ly catered for. Again success favored 


the venture and in the course of a very 
few years the circulation grew to a fig- 




















ure which exceeded that of any other 
similar journal in the world, which po- 
sition it has maintained to this day. By 
this time, the publications were now tak- 
ing up so much time that the brokerage 
business was of necessity receiving less 
attention and it was ultimately disposed 
of. Numerous other Tables and Year 
Books having been added it was decided 
in 1906 to establish a printing plant to 
produce not only the company’s own 
publications but general work. A free- 
hold factory was accordingly purchased 
at Watford. Meantime larger office ac- 
commodation had been acquired at 85, 
Fleet Street. In 1909 Mr. Stone and Mr. 
Charles Cox took over the joint business 
management of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
a London evening newspaper, and its 
allied publications. * Other ventures were 
the Pall Mall Motor Works, Insurance 
Share Investors and the management of 
Bourne’s Insurance Publications, so that 
it will be realized that they were lead- 
ing a busy life. The continued expan- 
sion of the business of Stone & Cox, 
however, necessitated some of the out- 
side interests being abandoned and they 
subsequently resigned their newspaper 
work. In 1912 came the establishment 
of the Canadian branch. The prelimi- 
nary work of investigation was carried 
out by Mr. Stone, who undertook a jour- 
ney to Canada for that purpose. Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that he 
was just prevented, through lack of ac- 
commodation, from sailing on the ill- 
fated Titanic which, it will be remem- 
bered, was sunk in collision with an ice- 
berg on its maiden voyage with the loss 
of several hundred lives. Finding the 
prospects favorable he returned to this 
country, and Mr. Charles Cox went to 
Canada and established the business of 
Stone & Cox (Canada), Ltd., which has 
since proved as great a success as the 
English company. 

“So the story could be continued. From 
modest beginnings he lived to see the 
name and the publications of Stone & 
Cox known all over the world. Apart 
from the Canadian business special edi- 
tions of the Red Book are issued for 
South Africa, Australia and India, large 
quantities being sent overseas. Every 
branch of insurance is catered for and 
many of the company’s publications are 
recognized as: text books for examina- 
tion purposes. The further growth of 
the business has, since the old Fleet 
Street days. twice necessitated a change 
of the Head Office address owing to the 
increased accommodation required. The 
printing plant also outgrew its original 
space to such an extent that fresh prem- 
ises were purchased in 1924 and again 
doubled in size in 1926. Today the com- 
pany own a model plant of up-to-date 
machinery with the latest labor-saving 
devices producing immense quantities of 
all descriptions of printed matter, in- 
cluding first-class color work. 

“The building up of the business to its 
present position in the short space of 
thirty years, without the aid of outside 
canital, ranks with the great commercial 
achievements of recent times. Mr. 
Stone’s undoubted genius and nersever- 
ance as a canvasser was a most impor- 


tant factor in this development and it is 
a fitting monument to a busy and pur- 
poseful life.” 

os. 


Capital Action of Continental 
Casualty 


The action of the Continental Casualty 
directors in recommending to stockhold- 
ers a reduction of capital stock and the 
transfer to surplus account from capital 
account of this reduction is a courageous 
one and is due entirely to the present 
status of the security market as on the 
Commissioners’ basis the company has a 
surplus of more than $3,000,000 and will 
have an income from investments this 
year of not less than $750,000 while its 
loss experience last year was far below 
the average. The company wants to pay 
dividends to its stockholders because it 
feels that its income from investments 
is sufficient to do so. It does not feel 
that it would like to pay a dividend out 
of a surplus if it be a factual and not a 
theoretical surplus. 

The Continental Casualty is one of the 
well-managed companies, President Her- 
man A. Behrens being a chief executive 
who “knows his stuff” and has the con- 
fidence of the fraternity. He especially 
has the confidence of his own people 
and, as is well known in the business, 
this company is practically owned within 
its own ranks. The executive committee 
consists of the president and the first 
four vice-presidents, and it has all -the 
power of the board of directors except 
to change the by-laws and declare divi- 
dends. Its recommendations to the board 
are generally followed without excep- 
tion. The board is keen on protecting 
the integrity of the investment income. 

The action of the Continental Cas- 
ualty is of more than ordinary interest 
at the present time because the question 
which its board of directors decided will 
come up to a number of other com- 
panies for decision and in the not dis- 
tant future. Knowing it was to confront 
the situation the Continental went ahead 
and met it. 

“Three or four years ago the company 
started to clean house underwriting-wise 
and it has adhered to a stable method 
of underwriting,” a Chicago executive 
told me this week. “Now it is not wor- 
ried about the underwriting end of its 
establishment and as it has its financial 
structure in line with present day condi- 
tions it is willing to take its chance with 
unforeseen problems. Its officers are not 
having sleepless nights over compensa- 
tion with its dangerous trends as com- 
nensation business is less than 10% of 
its total volume. It has never written 
mortgage guarantee bonds and its net 
depository losses during 1931 were 
slightly above $100,000.” 
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Selling Mules at Auction 


It’s no exaggeration to say that surety 
companies have been up against as odd a 
lot of proposals from insureds for pay- 
ing bond losses during this depression 
as some of the stories printed by “Be- 
lieve It or Not” Ripley in the daily news- 
papers. Take that story about the forty- 
five head of mules, now being told on 
William Street, which were auctioned off 
for $4,325 to satisfy a contract bond 
claim. 

It seems that a Maiden Lane company 
received the mules from a contractor in 
Wilmington in payment of a $5,000 claim 
and up until last week was hard put on 
how to turn them into cash. Then the 
word reached the company that a county 
fair would take place in New Holland, 
Pa., in the heart of the Mennonite dis- 
trict. 

So a claim man hurried down to Wil- 
mington, herded the mules together and 
set out for the fair. On the way he was 
stopped by some horse traders who of- 
fered a quick cash price of $2,500, “no 
questions asked.” His retort was “noth- 
ing doing,” $5,000 was his lowest figure. 
Arriving at the fair he found himself in 
an atmosphere almost as interesting as 
an “old country” town. Mennonite farm- 
ers with the long beards and flat black 
hats of their religion and the quaint 


women with their bonnets, were his 
prospective customers. He also spotted 
the same horse traders who tried to bar- 
gain with him on the road—so he tipped 
off the auctioneer about them. 

The mule auctioning started with a top 
bid of $150 for the first pair of mules, 
at least $75 under what they were worth. 
Determined to get his price or nothing, 
the claim adjuster allowed no sales to be 
executed until more reasonable bids were 
made. The second pair of mules brought 
$225. The farmers were more interested 
when the auctioneer told them that “a 
stranger” in their midst owned the herd 
and that the bidding would have to be 
Strictly on the level. In the end the 
mules brought well over $4,000 and the 
claim adjuster came back to the metro- 
politan New York much refreshed by his 
visit to the land of the Mennonites and 
all the wiser for his unique experience. 

ok *” *”~ 


How Good Is Your Memory? 


The popularity of the “Ask Me An- 
other” books published a few years ago 
has prompted the Viking Press to issue 
another, this one entitled, “Ask Me 
Again.” It is fully as interesting as the 
others, containing more than 2,000 ques- 
tions on most everything under the sun. 
There are thirty-four general quizzes 
covering all fields of knowledge, and ten 
special quizzes on particular subjects, 
subjects, such as Literature, Politics, Ra- 
dio and Stage. 

What helps make the pastime more 
fascinating is the opportunity to rate 
yourself in competition with celebrities 
who have taken the various tests, their 
grades being given. It is indicated that 
roughly a score of 40 should be regarded 
a satisfactory passing mark; 50-60, fair; 
60-75, good; and over 75, excellent. Any- 
one scoring over 90 may be considered a 
phenomenon. “Ask Me Again” is edited 
by J. N. Leonard and has a witty intro- 
duction by the well known humorist, 
Frank Sullivan. 


One of the more interesting special 
quizzes has been devised by Alexander 
Woollcott, twenty questions on personali- 
ties who have been featured in the public 
print. Here’s a chance for you to see 
how many of them you remember and to 
grade yourself, counting five for each an- 
swer. After you’ve answered as many 
as possible, turn to page 42 and check 
up. Identify the following: 


1. Vera Cathcart 11. Floyd Collins 
2. C. V. T. Richeson 12. Floyd Bennett 
3. Willie Stevens 13. Alfred Lowenstein 
4. James M. Cox 14. Wilbur Huston 
5. Mary Louise Spas 15. Bruce Ismay 
6. Alice Jones 16. Mary Phagan 
7. Fred Beauvais 17. Edgar B. Davis 
8. Harold Bride 18. Jane Gibson 
9. Caesar Young 19. Robert Reidt 
10. Bobby Franks 20. Joyce Hawley 
* * * 


Eavesdropper Saves a Couple of 
Losses 


A friend of mine in the underwriting 
end of automobile insurance tells. of a 
motorist driving in New York City trafi- 
fic who had to stop quickly in line when 
a red light flashed. He nicked the car 
ahead of him a bit, not much. Both 
drivers got out to inspect damage; found 
nothing much the matter except 
scratches; exchanged some swear *words, 
and the driver in front spoke up: 

“Insured?” “Yes, in the Coverall of 
Hartford.” “I’m insured, too. In _ the 
Blank of New York.” “You look like a 
good fellow to me. Let’s smash up the 
fenders a bit and make it worth while.” 

Claims were filed, but an insurance 
man in an adjacent car overheard the 
conversation and tipped off both com- 
panies. 

* * * 


N. J. Agents’ Meeting 


A meeting of the executive committee 
and vice-presidents of each county of 
the New Jersey Underwriters Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday, April 27, 
at the Newark Athletic Club, for the 
purpose of discussing important ques- 
tions. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Plan Single Rating 
Body in Pennsylvania 

MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MEETING 

Four Rating Associations May Be 


Brought Under Single Control As in 
New York State 








Steps toward bringing the four fire 
company rating bodies in Pennsylvania 
into one organization were launched last 
week at a meeting of the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department 
in Philadelphia. The executive commit- 
tee was authorized to effect the co- 
ordination between the Middle Depart- 
ment, the Philadelphia Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association, Philadelphia Suburban 
Association and the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of Allegheny County. 

When the co-ordinating work is com- 
pleted the enlarged organization will 
have jurisdiction over Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and also Maryland with the 
exception of the territory supervised by 
the Association of Fire Underwriters of 
Baltimore City. It will be governed by 
an advisory council consisting of leading 
company executives who would outline 
the general policies to be followed. It 
is believed that Louis Wiederhold, Jr., 
who has been secretary of the Middle 
Department for many years, will be 
manager of the enlarged association. 


Changes Similar to Those Made in N. Y. 


The changes to be affected in Penn- 
sylvania are very similar to those made 
in New York State a few years ago when 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization was formed to bring the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, the 
New York Suburban Exchange, the Buf- 
falo and Syracuse organizations under 
one control for the purposes of unifor- 
mity, economy and the general good of 
the fire insurance business. At the pres- 
ent time in Pennsylvania the rules and 
practices of the four separate company 
organizations are not altogether uniform 
and complaints have been received from 
local agents about the results of this 
lack of uniformity. 


Fire company officers consider the co- 
ordinating movement in Pennsylvania as 
entirely logical. They believe that there 
should be one rating organization with 
the present associations as subsidiary 
divisions in order that agents, the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department and 
others who have contacts with rating 
bodies can deal with a single office with 
jurisdiction over the entire state instead 
of having to get in touch with four 
bodies whose rules and regulations differ 
somewhat. The local agents of Pennsyl- 
vania will be pleased with the steps con- 
templated because they have sought this 
goal for a number of years. In petitions 
to company organizations and commit- 
tees the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents has on several occasions 
asked that the four rating organizations 
be united as in New York State. 

Preceding the meeting last week of the 
Middle Department the executive com- 
mittee met and elected J. A. Larimer of 
the Commercial Union as chairman. T. 
J. Trout, special agent, was placed on 
the honor roll of the association. The 
following were elected to membership: 
G. G. Carick, Frank L. Ludington, G. E. 
Wurzburg, R. H. Haper, E. W. Tinsley, 
William V. Fischer, J. H. Reass, Jr., 
Frank S. Hill, Norwood G. Dempsey and 
Wilmot W. Johnston. 





CHARTER FOR TROY BOARD 


A charter has been issued by the Sec- 
retary of State to the Troy Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, Inc., of Troy, N 
Directors are Charles H. Butt, Herbert 
D. Noble, Charles H. Gardner, John F. 
Heffron, J. Allen Van Wie, James E. 
MacChesney and Harry A. Sheldon. 
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Bilkey First V.-P. 
Of Globe & Rutgers 


WITTHOHN A_ VICE-PRESIDENT 





Lyman Candee Remains a Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. L. Hahn Secretary; Quar- 
terly Dividend Omitted 





Edward H. Bilkey, vice-president of the 
Globe & Rutgers, the Stuyvesant, the 
American Constitution, the American 
Home, and other units of the group, was 
on Tuesday elected first vice-president of 
the Globe & Rutgers. Lyman Candee, 
who has held that position for many 
years, remains a vice-president. He has 
not been fully active for some time on 
account of impaired health but still comes 
to his office several times a week. A. H. 
Witthohn, who has been secretary of the 
G. & R. for ten years in charge of under- 
writing, has been advanced to vice-presi- 
dent and J. L. Hahn is promoted from 
assistant secretary to secretary. 

The board of directors of the Globe & 
Rutgers on Tuesday voted to omit the 
dividend due at this time. At the last 
quarterly meeting $5, or 5%, was de- 
clared. The company has paid high divi- 
dends for many years and has uninter- 
ruptedly paid dividends to stockholders 
since 1902. The following announce- 
ment was issued by the directors this 
week: 


Statement on Dividend 


“The board of directors believes that 
in the light of present conditions it can 
no better serve the interest of stockhold- 
ers than by conserving cash in the com- 
pany and therefore has omitted the pay- 
ment of a dividend at this time.” 

First Vice-President Bilkey is 41 years 
of age and has played a prominent part 
in fire insurance for some time. He was 
one of the organizers of the J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen Corporation in 1923 and was 
elected first vice-president and director 
of the Stuyvesant in 1927. He was also 
one of the organizers, first vice-presi- 
dent and director of the American Home 
Fire and the American Constitution Fire. 
These companies were formed three 
years ago. In addition to these posts he 
is a vice-president and director of the 
Industrial Fire and the J. S. Freling- 
huysen General Agency. Last year Mr. 
Bilkey married the daughter of former 
United States Senator J. S. Frelinghuy- 
sen. He became vice-president and a di- 
rector of the G. & R. in January this 
year. 


Witthohn’s Career 


Mr. Witthohn has been with the G. & 
R. for close to thirty-two years. He 
joined the company on July 10, 1900, as 
an office boy and after working in vari- 
ous departments went into the fire un- 
derwriting department twenty-five years 
ago. He was made assistant secretary in 
1917 and secretary in 1922. Mr. Witt- 
hohn, like Mr. Bilkey, enjoys wide popu- 
larity among fire insurance men. Both 
have displayed remarkable ability and de- 
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serve their present promotions. 

Mr. Witthchn has made a specialty in 
recent years of general cover business 
and has an active part in the develop- 
ment of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board and the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association. 

Mr. Hahn, now a secretary of the 
company, is in the financial department. 
He went with the company in April, 
1906, just at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and conflagration. 


CHICAGO AUTO THEFT WAR 








Police Campaign There Against Owners 
of 200,000 Cars Parked in Public 
Streets at Night 

It is reported from Chicago that the 
police of that city have launched a cam- 
paign against the more than 200,000 auto- 
mobile owners who park their cars in the 
streets all night instead of putting them 
in garages. The hope is that by the ef- 
forts of the police the tremendous theft 
losses which the insurance companies 
have been sustaining on their Cook 
County business will be reduced materi- 
ally. 

A few months ago the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association took 
steps to reduce company disbursements 
on Chicago theft losses by ruling that 
car owners who parked their cars in the 
streets at night could collect only 75% 
of any theft loss. This restriction does 
not apply to cars placed in garages. In 
addition the Association attached an 
equipment exclusion endorsement to pol- 
icies on Chicago cars applicable to theft, 
robbery and pilferage claims. 


DEFER DIVIDEND ACTION 
The directors of the Westchester Fire 
last week deferred action on the com- 
pany’s dividend. 
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Statement December 31, 


CAPITAL . ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
*NET SURPLUS . . 
*TOTAL ASSETS . ° 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


1931 

° . $1,000,000.00 
° ° 1,215,603.15 
. ° 214,520.00 
° ° 1,171,149.76 
° . 3,601,272.91 


* Based on Market Valuations December 31st, 1931 








Insurance Executives 


Ass’n at 116 John St. 


The Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion has leased the entire thirty-fifth 
floor at 116 John Street for its execu- 
tive and business offices. This is the 
top floor of the building. President 
Paul L. Haid will have a large hand- 
some office and the board room will 
be one of the most spacious in the 
insurance district. There will be 
other private offices and clerical room 
on the floor. The space was leased 
through the Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 











A. RENDTORFF HONORED 


Made Knight of the Royal Danish Order 
Of the Dannebrog; Sir Edgar Horne 
and E. H. Lever Honored, Too 

A. Rendtorff, managing director of 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., of London, has 
been made a Knight of the Royal Danish 
Order of the Dannebrog by the King of 
Denmark. Mr. Rendtorff has been living 
in England for many years and has dis- 
tinguished himself in the insurance busi- 
ness. He is expected to arrive in New 
York early in May on a visit to the Am- 
erican headquarters of Sterling Offices, 
Ltd. The company acts as reinsurance 
managers and intermediaries. 

Others honored by the King of Den- 
mark include Sir Edgar Horne, chairman 
of the Prudential Assurance of London, 
who has received the Royal Dannebrog 
Order of Commander of the Dannebrog, 
and E. H. Lever, joint secretary of the 
Prudential, who was knighted like Mr. 
Rendtorff. The Order of the Dannebrog 
is one of the oldest orders in the world, 
being originally founded in 1219. 








NAT’L BOARD MEETS MAY 26 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting o1 
Thursday, May 26, at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City. When 
the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was op- 
erating the National Board met there 
each year but after that structure was 
torn down the annual meetings were 
transferred first to the Hotel Roose- 
velt and then for the last two years to 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


EDWARD MILLIGAN TO SPEAK 

Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual conver- 
tion of the American Association of In- 
surance General Agents at Hartford, 
Conn., June 6-7. Also on the speaking 
program is William S. Crawford, insur- 
ance editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 
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Increasing Taxes 
Threaten Fire Rates 


MALLALIEU GIVES RADIO TALK 





National Board M’g’r Says Fire Insur- 
ance Taxation Has Increased 42% in; 
Four Years; Hidden Taxes Analyzed 





W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
spoke effectively on the existence and 
dangers of hidden taxes in a radio talk 
on Wednesday evening in New York 
broadcast over the coast-to-coast net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
He was the guest speaker of the Ameri- 
can Taxpayers League, Inc., and his 
speech was one of a series given over the 
N.B.C. chain every Wednesday evening 





W. E. MALLALIEU 


at the same hour, 7 o'clock, by eminent 
speakers. 

Hidden taxes in fire insurance charg- 
es as well as in many other items of 
daily living were cited by Mr. Mallalieu 
who urged his listeners to write their 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and their local municipal lawmak- 
ers to tell them that government ex- 
penditures must be reduced; that budgets 
must be kept within bounds of strict ne- 
cessity. He regretted that many people 
are apparently not interested in tax 
questions because they do not pay di- 
rect. taxes. However, Mr. Mallalieu 
showed how in practically every purchase 
made by the ordinary householder the 
clement of a hidden tax occurs, which 
is passed along to the ultimate consum- 
er, even though paid originally by rail- 
roads, manufacturers, insurance compa- 
mes, public utilities and what not. 

Speaking directly on the hidden tax- 
es placed upon the fire insurance busi- 
ness Mr, Mallalieu said: 

Taxes Exceed Net Profits 

“For there is an invisible tax in every 
drop of water that comes from the tap 
—in every foot of gas that fries your 
The electric wires carry volts of 
taxes as well as current—and the fire 
Insurance companies pay taxes at the 
rate of more than one dollar of taxes 
lor every dollar of their net profits. 

“Stock fire insurance companies have 
made every effort to reduce rates for 
you, and it is only by practicing proper 
and business-like economy that they have 
been able to bring rates down to their 
present levels. For the United States 
as a whole, policyholders pay on the av- 
erage about 20% less premiums now than 
they did in 1920—about 30% less than 
they did in 1915. But taxation has in- 
creased exactly 42.6% in four short years. 
Further increase in taxes may mean that 
policyholders will no longer enjoy pres- 
ent low premiums. 

“At times you will read glowing arti- 
cles in the newspapers stating that your 
direct tax levy has been cut for one 
year compared to the preceding year. In 
some few cases—and there ought -to be 


eges. 


many more of them—this may mean a 
net reduction in all of your taxes. But, 
in too many cases, it simply means shift- 
ing rather than reducing taxes. The tax 
is shifted from a direct levy, to a hid- 
den tax. 

“By this less conspicuous system, the 
minds of the people are diverted from 
the real facts, namely, that Peter is be- 
ing robbed to pay Paul. You, as a 
member of the insurance-buying public, 
are probably not conscious that such 
shifted or hidden taxes constitute a con- 
siderable percentage of your premium 
charge. 

“But who pays taxes on insurance, and 
all other taxes? 

Public Pays Insurance Taxes 

“You do. More than one dollar, out 
of every twenty dollars you pay in fire 
insurance premiums, goes for taxes paid 
by fire insurance companies out of the 
premiums paid by you; and, obviously, 
the premiums must be fixed according- 


vrs taxes on fire insurance premiums 
are increased, there is clearly only one 
course open. That is to raise fire in- 
surance rates in those states in which 
increased tax demands must be met. Al- 
though some persons may try to per- 
suade you otherwise, you will have to 
bear this tax burden, as you bear every 
tax burden. , 

“The subject of this talk was as- 
nounced as ‘Hidden Taxes.’ And, in con- 
nection with your insurance, there is an 
especially objectionable ‘hidden tax,’ be- 
cause it is a double tax. As a property 
holder, you pay taxes on your property, 
as does the insurance company on its 
holdings. But, in addition, both you and 
the insurance company must bear a 
steadily increasing burden imposed . by 
taxing bodies in their efforts to defray 
the mounting cost of government. Such 
taxes must naturally be included in the 
premium rates, and constitute a ‘hidden 
tax’ on you as a policyholder in addi- 
tion to the direct tax levy you have al- 
ready paid. 

“The insurance business appreciates 
that taxes must be levied—that govern- 
ments must be supported and insurance 
supervisory departments maintained. But 
one of the fundamental principles upon 
which the American government was 
founded is equality of taxation—that 
taxes should be imposed equally—with- 
out causing injury to any one business 
or to any one class of citizenship. Yet, 
under the present system of insurance 
taxation, we have drifted far from this 
sound principle, and millions cf policy- 
holders, including you yourselves, Mr. 
and Mrs. Radio Listener, are being dou- 
bly taxed on your policies. And that is 
neither just nor right. 

“Now, one more word about 
ance taxation. 

“Most of us pay our state gasoline 
tax without a grudge, because revenue 
from that tax is largely expended on 
construction and maintenance of good 
roads. 

Upkeep of Insurance Dep’ts 

“Originally, insurance taxes were lev- 
ied to furnish funds for the maintenance 
of state insurance departments—a fair 
and equitable arrangement. But now in 
every state, the revenue from insurance 
taxation amounts to many times the op- 
erating expense of the state insurance 
department. Out of every $22.50 levied 
on insurance all but one dollar is divert- 
ed to general revenue. That is why the 
stock fire insurance companies respect- 
fully ask your support for the only true 
principle of insurance taxation, which 
has been embodied in the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

“‘Special state taxes now levied on 
policyholders through insurance com- 
panies should not be considered as a 
source of general revenue, but should 
be reduced to the total in each state 
which will adequately support each 
state’s departmental supervision, and a 
uniform principle of taxing the holders 
of insurance should be _ adopted 
throughout the states.’ 

“What to do. Can you have any doubt 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Haid’s Farewell to 
Directors and Agents 


LEAVES PRESIDENCY APR. 30 


New President Will Be Selected on: 


May 5; Directors Pay Splendid 
Tribute to Haid’s Success 





In presenting his resignation last week 
as president of the companies in the 
America Fore group Paul L. Haid ad- 
dressed letters to the directors and local 
agents of these companies in which he 
expressed his appreciation for the gen- 
erous co-operation given him during his 
years with the companies. He also gave 
scme impressions of his new duties as 
president of the Insurance Executives 
Association, 

Mr. Haid’s resignation, effective April 
30, was accepted by the boards of di- 
rectors on last Thursday and action on 
his successor will be taken by the boards 
at meetings to be held on May 5, the 
first week following Mr. Haid’s leaving. 
Kollowing are extracts from the letter 
which he addressed to the directors of 
tue America Fore companies: 

Letter to Directors on I. E. A. 

“My resignation as president and di- 
rector of the “America Fore’? Companies 
has been presented to the chairman of 
your boards, made necessary by my ac- 
ceptance of the presidency of the newly 
created Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion and my continuation actively as 
president of the Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau—organizations in which 
there is an opportunity to serve the fire 
insurance industry as a whole. 

“The prime purposes of the new as- 
sociation are to bring about a better 
ethical relationship between companies 
in the conduct of the business, to de- 
vise ways and means whereby the many 
rating and service organizations through- 
out the country may be economically 
and efficiently operated, to secure rates 
better adapted to the loss experiences of 
various localities, classes of business and 
individual owners, and to develop forms 
of insurance coverage better suited to 
the changing conditions of business and 
manufacturers. The Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau is extending its opera- 
tions to a countrywide basis and will, in 
my opinion, be the greatest single factor 
in improvement in results for fire insur- 
ance companies. 

“The whole scope of the work is most 
appealing to me, and it is my firm con- 
viction that if even only a small per- 
centage of the objectives of these asso- 
ciations is attained, the whole industry 
will be materially benefited. There is 
no-other position in the insurance world 
which would have had any attraction for 
me; in this new work I will still indi- 
rectly be serving your companies. The 
generous assurances of co-operation and 
support which have been given to me by 
your chairman are most gratifying. 

“Leaving my present position brings 
very keen regret because of the many 
intimate and personal relationships with 
my associates. 

“I wish to thank you for the splendid 
co-operation which you at all times have 
given to our companies, and I am deeply 
appreciative of the very generous way 
in which you always have treated me 
and of the many business courtesies and 
personal kindness which you have shown 
me.” 

Praises Local Agency Forces 

The letter which President Haid ad- 
dressed to the agents of the companies 
in the group is given herewith: 

“The insurance press carries the an- 
nouncement of my election to the presi- 
dency of the newly created Insurance 
Executives Association, necessitating my 
resignation as president of the America 
Fore Companies. 

“Leaving my present position brings 
keen regret because of the very intimate 
and pleasant relationships with my as- 
sociates and with a very large number 
of the companies’ agents. I realize fully 
that the companies’ growth and present 
large premium volume were accomplished 
only through the splendid help and loy- 


alty we have had from our agency 
forces throughout the country. 

‘It is a great honor, however, to have 

been chosen as head of the Insurance 
Executives Association and the oppor- 
tunity to serve the fire insurance indus- 
try—companies and agents alike—is very 
appealing. ; 
_“The generous assurances of co-opera- 
tion and support which have been given 
to me by Chairman Ernest Sturm and 
his associates are indeed most gratify- 
ing, and I earnestly hope that the same 
measure of support will be given this 
new association by the agents of its 
members. 
“You have always given the America 
Fore Companies your fullest confidence 
which is thoroughly deserved and which 
I am certain you will continue to give 
to those who carry on, obtaining for 
them the same splendid results which 
have characterized your efforts in the 
past. 

“With best wishes for your personal 
welfare, I am . 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Paul L. Haid, 
“President.” 
Directors’ Tribute to Haid 

The directors’ high estimate of Presi- 
dent Haid and the great reluctance with 
which they accept his severance of con- 
nections with the America Fore group is 
contained in the following resolution in- 
troduced by a member of the board and 
adopted unanimously: 

“Whereas, our president, Paul L. Haid, 
has been signally honored through being 
unanimously chosen by the Insurance 
Executives Association as its president, 
and 
_ “Whereas, Mr. Haid has served the 
interests of the America Fore Companies 
with outstanding ability for eighteen 
years, eight of which he has been presi- 
dent, and now tenders his resignation as 
president and director of this company 
to take up the great constructive work 
to which he has been called by his as- 
sociate executives, 

“The board of directors desires to ex- 
press its sincere regret in losing the serv- 
ices of Mr. Haid as president. He has 
been a vital force in the upbuilding of 
the companies and maintaining them at 
the high standard which they have al- 
ways aimed to achieve. His compren- 
hensive knowledge of insurance matters, 
his sterling qualities, his rare gift to 
make friends, his outstanding organizing 
ability and his practice of fair methods 
have gained for him and the America 
Fore Companies the respect and esteem 
and confidence of the rank and file of the 
competitive industry in which we are 
engaged. 

“In reluctantly accepting Mr. Haid’s 
resignation, we are gratified to know that 
he will place his constructive ability in 
the larger service of the industry as a 
whole. We extend to him our congrat- 
ulations and our best wishes in his new 
duties, and the assurance of our con- 
tinued interest in his further success. 

“Resolved, that the foregoing be 
spread at length on the minutes of this 
meeting and that an engrossed copy 
thereof be presented to Mr. Haid.” 








CHICAGO EXAMINERS ELECT 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected last week by the Associatign of 
Fire Insurance Examiners of Chicago. 
The slate as proposed by the “blue” 
ticket with but one exception, was suc- 
cessful. W. C. Daniels, America Fore, 
was elected president; R. J. Petrick, At- 
las, vice-president; W. G. Herb, North 
America, secretary, and J. B. O’Connor, 
National, treasurer. P. A. Magnuson 
was the only successful candidate spon- 
sored by the “Red” ticket. He was elect- 
ed to the board along with H. M. Watt 
of Marsh & McLennan. H. G. Downing 
of the* National was the retiring presi- 
dent. 





FIRE PREMIUMS IN N. J. 
The total fire premiums on _ risks 
amounting to $4,433,566,431 in New Jer- 
sey for the year 1931 was $30,509,242. This 
amount was received by stock, foreign 
and mutual companies. 
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Pitcher to Resume 
Visits to Societies 
BACK FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 


President of Insurance Institute to Go 
South in May and to Far West 
During Early Fall 
Charles R. Pitcher, president of the In- 
surance Institute of America, Inc., and 
retired deputy manager of the Royal, re- 
New York last week from 
Europe on the Europa. He left here sev- 
eral weeks ago on the Columbus for a 
Mediterranean cruise which ended at 
Bremen, Germany, after which he visited 
Stockholm and several cities in England 

before sailing for the United States. 
Mr. Pitcher spent a week in England 
and in addition to visiting numerous 
friends he attended an interesting din- 
ner-meeting of the London Insurance 
Institute. He had a long talk with C. H. 
Falloon, manager of the Atlas and presi- 
dent of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, which corresponds 
to the Institute here, and expressed him- 
self as being deeply impressed with the 
earnestness shown by British company 
executives in co-operating with the 
38 & Oo 
Among those insurance’ executives 
seen by Mr. Pitcher in England were 
Robert McConnell, formerly general 
manager of the Royal; Walter Carter, 
present London manager of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and formerly 
United States attorney of the Royal, and 
Frank J. Williams, general manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool groups at Liverpool. 
At Stockholm Mr. Pitcher visited the 
offices of the Skandia and Freja insur- 
ance companies and met P. Ulmegren, 
Gunnar Kalderine, Carl Appelgren who 
spent some time in the United States 
last year, and O. Kinnander, retired 
managing director of the Skandia. 
Prior to sailing for Europe Mr. Pitch- 
er had completed part of his program of 
visiting all the insurance societies which 
are affiliated with the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America. Now he expects to 
visit the societies in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Atlanta next 
month. Then in the fall Mr. Pitcher 
will make a long trip through the West 
and to the Pacific Coast to make a per- 
sonal contact with the societies in those 
sections of the country in addition to 
visiting societies in Canada. 


turned to 





DWELLING HOUSE LOSSES 

Proof of abnormal loss experience in 
the residential field has been provided in 
a check-up of the first quarter losses in 
the territory served by the western de- 
partment offices at Lansing, Mich., of the 
Joston and Old Colony. Results of the 
survey, according to B. L. Hewett, man- 
ager, show that fully 50% of the fire loss 
for January, February and March fell 
in the dwelling classification whereas 
normally not more than one-third of the 
loss would be residential. The territory 
served from the Lansing offices com- 
prises fifteen states, all of which show 
similar experience, Mr. Hewett said. He 
is of the opinion that the growing moral 
hazard must be blamed for the excessive 
losses as the winter has been mild gen- 
erally and losses of a seasonal character 
would apparently have been minimized. 


VAN SCHAICK TO SPEAK HERE 

Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York will be the 
principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Suburban New York Field Club at the 
Brooklyn Elks’ Club next Monday noon. 
Following his address there will be a 
short business meeting. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS MERGED 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has merged one of its subsidiaries, the 
American Founders Fire of Milwaukee, 
with the Birmingham Fire of Pittsburgh, 
also of the same group. The American 
Founders was licensed only in Wisconsin 
and did a small business. 
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Little Chance for 
N. J. Qualification 


WILL TRY AGAIN NEXT YEAR 





Legislature’s Economic Plan Prevents It 
from Taking Action; Company 
Opposition Not Displayed 





Hope for passage of the New Jersey 

agents and brokers qualification _ bill 
which was introduced in the New Jersey 
legislature early this winter is gradually 
fading, according to current information. 
The set-back of the bill has not been 
through any fault of those who were 
pushing the measure but through the 
economic program which the legislature 
had mapped out at the opening of the 
session last winter to the effect that no 
bills would receive any consideration that 
would have a tendency to deprive any 
one of a livelihood in the state. 
_ The bill, which had been reviewed by 
insurance executives and the heads of 
the New Jersey Insurance Department 
at its introduction appeared not to meet 
with any opposition, the economic pro- 
gram of the legislature not being known 
at the time. 

However those who introduced the 
measure are not disheartened because 
they plan to introduce the bill again next 
year, providing there is a general im- 
provement in business and the legisla- 
ture will not again have an economic 
program on tap. The bill, as it stood, 
would have a _ material effect on the 
standardizing of the fire insurance field 
in New Jersey and to a certain extent 
eliminate the non-policy-writing agent. 
In some quarters of the state all hope 
has not as yet been given up on the 
passage of the bill but with the legisla- 
ture adjourning within the next few 
weeks and as the bill has not advanced 
from its first reading, there is little hope 
for its passage. 

Credit is given to Julius Klein of Ro- 
senthal & Klein, general insurance 
agents of Newark, who is chairman of 
the qualification committee of the New 








F D. Layton, President 





J. G. McFARLAND TRANSFERRED 


The Western department of the Amer- 
ican of Newark at Rockford, Ill., an- 
nounces that John G. McFarland, for- 
merly its Kansas state agent, has been 
transferred to a similar position in Min- 
nesota, effective as of May 1. This trans- 
fer is occasioned by the vacancy caused 
by former Minnesota State Agent Thei- 
mer’s promotion to superintendent of 
agencies in the Western office. Mr. 
McFarland joined the company in 
April, 1930, as special agent for Kan- 
sas, assisting R. A. Gamble, state agent. 
Immediately following Mr. Gamble’s 
transfer to the automobile department at 
the Rockford office, Mr. McFarland was 
appointed state agent to succeed Mr. 
Gamble. 





ADDRESSES BROOKLYN BROKERS 


Charles S. Elder of Chubb & Son 
spoke before the Brooklyn Insurance 
3rokers Association at the Elks’ Club 


on Wednesday on marine covers. Jus- 
tice Frank M. Parcells of the Municipal 
Court was also a guest. 





Jersey Underwriters Association and 
who has spent considerable time inter- 
viewing insurance executives and at 
Trenton. 


HOW TO GET RESULTS 

















HERE are two essentials of 
advertising and selling—first, 
finding the right prospects, 
and, then, concentrating on them 
for a considerable length of 


time. 


@Unflagging- energy in 


digging up new buyers as well as 
tireless persistence in following 
up old ones, are likely to get 
results for your local agency. 
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The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York,N.Y. 














National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1932 


pe . . RRR, By Er a Perr eee $47,599,452.91 
LIABILITIES 
I. Sr ii pon es Me eaten dee uss onde babeekeuane $ 5,000,000.00* 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG................... 19,391,157.51 
RESERVE FOR SRE ARE Fa CAR, Peme 2,387,698.10 - 
RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES........... 1,106,745.94 
ee SOE ac ovatenessa'ccedsepasencscscoses 250,000.00 
SPECIAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 
Ne EO ae (FO Sere 2,204,119.75 
VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 
ie eka Bo.46'e sv akge aeeewheks dbeeswe 5,205,428.21 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES ........cccccccccccccccces 1,700,000.00* 


NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices).. 10,354,303.40* 


*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 










S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
















$47,599,452.91 








SERVICE TO LOCAL AGENTS 





New York State Ass’n Distributing 
Pamphlets and Ads to Members; 
Radio Series at Rochester 


The publicity and agency service com- 
mittee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., is producing 
some effective sales literature for mem- 
bers of the organization. More than 
25,000 copies of a folder on comparing 
stock insurance with that offered by 
non-stock carriers have been sold to local 
agents since the latter part of February. 

Through the courtesy of the Under- 
writers Board of Rochester the members 
of the state association are being fur- 
nished with a series of advertisements 
which appeared in the Rochester news- 
papers on automobile insurance. In ad- 
dition, on every Sunday evening at 8:15 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, and on 
Wednesday evenings at 7 o’clock the 
Underwriters Board of Rochester co- 
operating with local boards of nearby 
counties are on the air over station 
WHAM. Roy A. Duffus of Rochester 
is chairman of the state association’s 
committee on publicity and agency 
service. 


LEXINGTON, KY., FIRE REPORT 


A detailed report on fire hazards and 
fire-fighting equipment and organization 
im Lexington, Ky., contained in a twenty- 
two page booklet issued by the commit- 
tee on fire prevention and engineering 
standards of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, shows a gross loss of $1,- 
418,915 in that city during the past five 
years. The annual losses in that period 
varied from $146,286 in 1927 to $452,971 
in 1929. The annual number of fires per 
1,000 population per year, as based on the 
records of the five-year period, showed 
an average of 843, and was termed “a 
very high number.” The annual fire loss 
per capita, put at $6.30, also was called 
“a very high figure.” 


CHURCH PROPERTY RATES 

Authority to reduce fire rates 20% in 
Virginia on Episcopal churches, schools 
and rectories has been granted the 
Church Properties Fire by the State 
Corporation Commission. The concern 
recently filed a deviation to that extent 
from bureau rates, claiming that the pro- 
posed reduction was justified by its ex- 
perience and its methods of doing busi- 
ness. It has only one agent in Virginia 
who countersigns policies getting a com- 
mission of 5%. 


NEWARK BOARD CHANGE 

It has been found more convenient tor 
members of the Newark Board of Fire 
Underwriters to meet on the fourth 
Thursday and beginning with the first 
meeting in May, according to a decision 
of the executive committee which held 
a meeting last week, the new schedule 
will be put into effect. Julius Klein 0! 
Rosenthal & Klein, is president of the 
Board. 


SUBURBAN AGENTS MEET 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Suburban New York As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., was held 
yesterday afternoon at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. A full re- 
port of this meeting will appear in next 
Friday’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
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ERNEST STURM Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L.HAID President 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO — ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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General Adjustment Bureau 


(Continued from Page 1) 


six years, having actually started on 
April 18, 1906, when General Manager 
William J. Greer assumed his duties at 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. Today 
the bureau operates in twelve states and 
the District of Columbia and has forty- 
four offices. The movement leading to 
the formation of the Bureau took form 
when C. D. Dunlop, then vice-president 
of the Providence-Washington, on July 
8, 1905, wrote to a number of fire com- 
pany executives to ascertain their views 
regarding the organization of a loss ad- 
justment service owned and operated by 
the fire companies. The idea was to 
cover territory not already occupied by 
adjustment bureaus. 

A meeting of leading company execu- 
tives was held in New York on July 27, 
1905, and a committee was appointed to 
consider the question. The report of 
this committee was presented by Frank 
Lock, manager of the Atlas on Octo- 
ber 25, 1905, and the plan of forming 
the General Adjustment Bureau was ap- 
proved. Mr. Lock became president and 
Mr. Dunlop vice-president. 

The field in which the Bureau first 
operated was the New York suburban 
district and territory contiguous to the 
head office. The first branch was opened 
in Philadelphia in October, 1906, followed 
by gradual extension during the inter- 
vening years. For 1931 the Bureau rep- 
resented 91% of the insurance on the 
losses in which it has participated, the 
average claim being $1,211 against $1,- 
374 in 1930. 

In 1911 Mr. Dunlop was elected presi- 
dent of the Bureau and C. F. Shallcross, 
now United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, vice-president, 
which offices were held by them until 
1927 when Mr. Dunlop was succeeded by 
Mr. Shallcross. The latter was president 
for three years and then declined re- 
election. He was succeeded by Wm. H. 
Koop, president of the Great American, 
who was re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing last December. The other officers 
elected then were Percival Beresford, 
United States manager of the Phoenix 
of London, vice-president, and Mr. Greer, 
vice-president and general manager. 


Career of General Manager Greer 


General Manager Greer first attracted 
insurance attention when he was Minne- 
sota state agent of the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency, a position he held for 
six years and from which he resigned 
in order to take up adjustment work 
with D. S. Wagner, the firm then becom- 
ing known as Wagner & Greer of Chi- 
cago. He kept this connection only a 
short time as he was offered the Mil- 
waukee management of the Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Co. In 1902 he 
succeeded Willis O. Robb as general ad- 
juster for the Norwich Union Fire. After 
three years he returned to Chicago as 
assistant general manager of the West- 
ern Adjustment Co. When the General 
Adjustment Bureau was actually start- 
ed in 1906 Mr. Greer was chosen gen- 
eral manager and he came to New York. 

Under the direction of Mm Greer the 
Bureau organized a strong staff which 
is unique in that the four head officers 
associated with the general manager have 
all been with the Bureau for more than 
twenty-four years. Wilfred Garretson, 
assistant general manager, and N. B. 
Bassett, secretary and treasurer, both 
joined in 1906. E. E. Heins, assistant 
general manager, joined in 1907 and 
Charles C. Greene, superintendent of ad- 
justments, became affiliated in 1908. 


Mr. Garretson’s Career 


Mr. Garretson started his insurance 
career with the American of Newark in 
January, 1890. He worked up through 
various departments and ultimately went 
into special agency and adjusting work 
in the field. He also did special work 
for the company’s finance committee on 
valuations of property. Shortly after the 
formation of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, Mr. Garretson for the American 
and Mr. Greer for the Bureau happened 


to be assigned to the adjustment of a 
manufacturing plant loss in Newark. 
There the two became acquainted and 
as a result Mr. Garretson became the 
Bureau’s first staff adjuster, joining on 
October 1, 1906. 


About three years later Mr. Garret- 
son was sent to Pittsburgh to take charge 
of this important branch office. In 1915 
he was called back to New York to be- 
come superintendent of adjustments. A 
few years later he was advanced to as- 
sistant general manager. 


Mr. Heins was with Hall & Henshaw 
in New York as a loss man for sey- 
eral years before going with the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau in August, 1907. 
He was located in a number of the 
branch offices, in some as manager, and 
later became an assistant general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Bassett started his career with the 
Scottish Union & National in Hartford 
and was with that company for eighteen 
years. He served part of that time in 
the underwriting department and for five 
years was head of the loss department. 
In June, 1906, he joined the General Ad- 
justment Bureau as secretary-treasurer 
and has held that post ever since. 


Mr. Greene was with the Niagara Fire 
and the Providence-Washington as spe- 
cial agent before he joined the Bureau 
at Albany in February, 1908. With the 
Bureau he, too, served with several 
branch offices prior to becoming superin- 
tendent of adjustments at the New York 
head office. 





GETS GOLD SERVICE MEDAL 

George E. Hawkins, local agent at 
Glen Cove, N. Y., for the Insurance Co. 
of North America for the last twenty- 
eight years, has been presented with the 
company’s gold service medal. Special 
Agent Frank J. Steier made the pre- 
sentation. 


OIL DRILLING COMMITTEE 


Oklahoma Governor Appoints Committee 
to Consider Limitation on Drilling 
in Oklahoma City 
Continued agitation of the oil well 
drilling zone extension in Oklahoma City 
has resulted in an order by the Governor 


of a thorough investigation of hazards 
which would be incurred by further en- 
croachment of the oil development ac- 
tivities within the city limits. With 
State Fire Marshal J. T. Jones as chair- 
man, the Governor named a committee 
to make an exhaustive survey of every 
phase of the threatened portion of the 
city, and report at the earliest possible 
date. 

Other members of the committee are 
Manager C. T. Ingalls of the Oklahoma 
Inspection Bureau; E. A. Walker of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank; Carl Ma- 
gee, newspaper editor; and Adjutant 
General Charles Barrett. The commit- 
tee was ordered to determine just which 
blocks should be closed to drilling to in- 
sure safety for the city. President An- 
cel Earp of the Oklahoma Association of 
Insurors stated that indications pointed 
toward the city council‘s refusing to 
make further extension of the drilling 
zone. 








ON NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following have been appointed on 
the nominating committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters to pre- 
sent candidates for office at the annual 
meeting in May: O. E. Schaefer, presi- 
dent of the Westchester Fire, chairman; 
V. P. Wyatt, vice-president of the 
Home; John W. Nichols, secretary of 
the Queen; W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & 
Reynolds; W. S. Brown; James J. Hoey 
of Hoey & Ellison, and Hart Darlington, 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire. Three inspectors of elec- 
tion were named also. They are W. C. 
Howe, secretary of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; Herbert E. Maxson, vice- 
president of the Continental, and J. F. 
Honness. 














THE CRUCIAL TEST 


HE crucial test of an insurance 
policy comes at time of loss. . . . 
Every effort is made to see that 
Homestead policyholders are accorded 
fair and prompt loss adjustments. In 


this connection, Homestead agents may 
enlist the co-operation of the Under- 
writers Salvage Corporation of New 
York who will assist the assured in pre- 
paring an inventory of damaged goods, 
after a loss. Agents should bring 
this service to the attention of clients. 








THE HOMESTEAD 
FIRE INSURANCE. CO. 


WitrreD Kurtu, Pres. 


‘59 MAIDEN LANE New York, N. Y. 





New York F. & M. 
Golf Meet Planned 


FOUR CUPS TO BE PRESENTED 





Officers Seeking Prompt Payment of 
Current Dues; Date and Place of 
Tournament to be Decided 





The New York Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Golf Association is now making 
plans for the 1932 golf tournament and 
in connection therewith has requested 
members that they pay their current dues 
of $5 promptly, these being due by 
May 1. This organization has been 
functioning since 1915 and each year 
sponsors one of the leading tournaments 
on nearby links. Harry W. Barley is 
president, E. Leon Lewis, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Edward Gallagher, treasurer, and 
W. T. Glenney, secretary. 

At least four cups will be offered to 
winners in the various matches of the 
1932 tournament, the exact date and 
place of which have not been finally se- 
lected as yet. These cups include the 
following : 

The championship cup, presented by 
Wallace Reid, of Wallace Reid & Co., 
is won each year by the one making 
the lowest eighteen hole gross score in 
A.M. competition, to be held for one 
year but to become the permanent prop- 
erty of any one winning it three times. 
The present holder of this cup is W. 
Miller Jones, Jr. 

Senior championship cup, presented by 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity, and open to members who 
are fifty years of age or over, 18 holes 
medal play, handicap, lowest net score 
of day. The present holder of this cup 
is M. S. Schroeder. 

President’s cup, presented by Harry 
W. Barley, open to all ages and classes, 
18 hole medal play, handicap, lowest net 
score of day. The present holder of this 
cup is A. E. Gilbert. 

Team championship cup, presented by 
Wm. L. Hadley of The Eastern Under- 
writer; team to consist of two men rep- 
resenting any insurance organization. 
The present holder is Crehore & Rich- 
ardson. 

Those seeking information on notices 
sent to members may inquire from Mr. 
Gallagher at Rector 2-5254 or from Mr. 
Glenney at Beekman 3-9400. 





BENNETT IN PHILADELPHIA 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, attended a regional meeting in 
Philadelphia on Monday of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents. 
On Thursday, May 5, he will attend a 
meeting of the Underwriters’ Board of 
Rochester where he will be the guest 
speaker. 





FREDERICK HOADLEY SPEAKS 


Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American of Newark, was the principal 
speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
Newark Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants held last 
night at the Newark Athletic Club. He 
spoke on “Property Insurance in Con- 
— with the Conservation of Capi- 
tal.” 





PENNA. AGENTS’ CONVENTION 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention this year in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 19, the day previous to the open- 
ing of the convention of the National 
Association at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin. 





HOME AGENTS RECEIVE MEDALS 

Mrs. Effie O’Neal of Moulton, Iowa, 
and J. M. Patton of Berea, Ohio, were 
recently awarded silver medals by the 
Home of New York in recognition of 
their having represented the company for 
twenty-five years. 


; 
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Agents’ Queries Are Answered 
By the Phoenix of Hartford 


The Phoentx of Hartford each month 
publishes a number of questions submit- 
ted by local agents together with the an- 
swers prepared by members of the home 
office staff. In a recent tssue of the 
“Phoenix” in which the questions and an- 
swers appear there are questions dealing 
with financial statements of local agencies 
with the loss payable clause of a policy on 
personal property and with mortgagee 
problems. Following are the questions and 
replies : 

Question—For the first time in the ex- 
istence of our agency we find ourselves in 
an embarrassing position financially. You 
will bear witness that we have a long rec- 
ord for prompt payment of our accounts, 
and that never, until this year, have we 
been required to take full advantage of the 
credit period which our companies are 
willing to allow. While we are not appre- 
hensive as to the solvency uf our agency, 
we desire, for our own information, as 
well as for our companies, who, we be- 
lieve, are entitled to the information, to 
make up a financial statement of our af- 
fairs. Have you any form which will 
show approximately what is required, or 
can you prepare such a form for us? 

Answer—A true picture of your finan- 
cial condition is the logical first step to 
be taken in your present situation, in your 
own interest as well as that of your com- 
panies. We are quite sure that many 
agents who have lost their agencies would 
have saved themselves had they taken “ac- 
count of stock” soon enough, and adopted 
corrective measures in the shape of econo- 
mies and collections of outside accounts. 

Such a statement as vou require should 
cover the following features: 

Statement of Financial Condition of.... 
ss: orsie ci gta ea a Sat ge Agency at 
+ecntalla areca Rane owe on the last day of 


Uncollected Premiums ......... | 
Deduct Amount considered old 

OF QE ois cb eeccicuinides RE ee 
Cash in banks, available........ a ceigaecs 
Cash in closed banks, restricted.$........ 
Othes anG0ts, WOO... <oiccsoessshs an ee 
Tote MS cb doo kn awutes en ws 


Balances due and undue to all 
Companies as of date of this 
PE OE Tee 


Surplus or Deficit ............ Bc. seats 
Operating Results for Previous Twelve 
, Months 
Net Commissions and other in- 
on Re ET ER EE RRS. “AA Re 
Expenses: 

Including rent, salaries, draw- 
ing accounts and other agen- 
CF CD eee beak ak cadens snare 


Excess or deficit to income..... | 

A supply of these forms will be sent to 
you if you desire them. 

We are very glad you are making this 
self-examination. Your business is sound 
and has been well handled as your fire 
record proves. Our guess is that your 
Statement will show a too large “Uncol- 
lected Accounts’ item to which you will 
have to give special attention. 

_ Chattel Mortgages 

Question—Is a simple loss payable 
clause on a policy covering personal prop- 
erty sufficient notice to an insurance coyi- 
hany that shere is a chattel mortgage on 
the property? “4 
_Answer—The Supreme Court of the 
United States recently held that it is not. 

The insured claimed that the endorse- 
ment of a loss payable clause on the policy 
by the agent was recognition of the in- 
terest of the nayee as to chattel mortgage. 
and that the knowledge of the agent was 
the knowledge of the company. 

The Court held: 

The provision in policies prohibit- 


ing chattel mortgages without consent 
endorsed on the policy is intended to 
reduce the moral hazard and is a 
valid stipulation, the violation of 
which constitutes a complete de- 
fense.” It further declared: 

“The loss payable clause is not in- 
formative to the insurer of the ex- 
istence of a chattel mortgage, but 
performs the office of protecting a 
creditor of the insured who has no 
interest in the insured property by 
mortgage or otherwise against the 
eventuality of fire loss.” 

Loss Payable Clause 


Cuestion—What is. the objection to ts- 


suing a policy with loss payable to John 
Doe, second mortgagee, under the condi- 
tions of the morigage clause? 

Answer—Insurance in this form is not 
desirable because, under the conditions of 
the mortgage clause, the Company must 
pay the mortgagee in any event and its 
rights of subrogation under a_ second 
mortgage interest are frequently of little 
or no value. If a second mortgage inter- 
est must be cared for, it may be done fol- 
lowing the first mortgage interest in the 
form, “loss payable, firstly to Richard 
Roe, first mortgagee, and secondly, to 
John Doe, second mortgagee.” 

Question—An assured who is obliged to 
file his policy with a mortgagee desires a 
copy for his own record. Shall I issue a 
duplicate policy? 

Answer—A duplicate policy is not nec- 
essary—-in fact, it is not desirable as it 
might cause complications. We furnish 
“Certificates of Insurance” designed to 
meet this need. A supply is going for- 


ward to you under separate cover. 

These certificates bear a copy of the 
policy form and other details but, of 
course, carry no rights and are merely 
evidences that a policy such as is de- 
scribed therein has been issued. 





50% PASS BROKERS’ EXAMS 


Out of the 193 persons who took the 
examinations for insurance brokers’ li- 
censes conducted by the New York State 
Insurance Department on April 8 nine- 
ty-eight, or practically 50%, passed suc- 
cessfully. 





F. 1. A. MEETS IN NEW YORK 


The annual dinner and meeting of the 
Factory Insurance Association was held 
last evening at the Hotel Vanderbilt in 
New York. The names of officers and 
members of the executive committee 
elected will be published next week. 





A Company of Character 
and ‘Tradition 





The Occidental will 


bring to your agency 
excellent facilities 
for writing all of the 
standard Fire, Auto- 
mobile, Marine, Inland 
Marine and All-Risk 
coverages. 


The Occidental offers 

a Combination Auto- 
mobile policy, written - 
in conjunction with 

the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 

or the Occidental In- 
demnity Company. 


represent. 


The Occidental is more than just another 
company. As a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group it inherently possesses Fire- 
man’s Fund characteristics and traditions. 
Its financial structure includes ample 
reserves and surplus. Its management 
is able and progressive. It maintains 
departmental facilities throughout 
the United States and Canada. . . The 


Occidental is a good company to 


Fire - Automobile + Marine + Casualty + Fidelity » Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


ans “Fund Insurance Company 


Home ‘Vire & Marine Insurance 
Occidental Insurance 
treman's 


und Indemnit 


ompany 


Company 
Company 


Occidental Indemnity’ Company 


NewYork - Chicago 


+ SAN FRANCISCO 


Boston -: Atlanta 
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Hugh Lewis On Free ‘T’rade 


Former L. & L. & G. General Manager Believes High Tariff 
Walls Must Come Down Before World Prosperity 
Can Be Restored 


Hugh Lewis, former general manager 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe at 
the home office in England and now a 
director of the Royal fleet, gave a talk 
which has attracted wide attention before 
a recent League of Nations meeting in 
Great Britain. He did not refer to in- 
surance directly in this address but de- 
voted himself to world-wide economic 
problems, especially the results of tariff 
barriers. He attributes the present great 
international crisis to high tariffs, plus 
war debts and reparations. Speaking 
directly on the economic confusion and 
the inter-dependence of nations Mr. 
Lewis said in part: 

It is clear the world has lost its eco- 
nomic vitality and that each nation func- 
tioning under the capitalistic system is 
without exception either in the toils of 
a depression, which has reduced it to a 
state of destitution or is conscious of be- 
ing confronted by equally menacing con- 
ditions. This, as a general statement, 
cannot be challenged, but let us not 
overlook the fact that in the five years, 
up to 1929, the world, as a whole, was 
making what appeared to be a gallant 
recovery from the devastation of the 
Great War. 

If this is not the time for despair, 
neither is it the time for intensifying 
the crisis, which is international, by join- 
ing in the blind and parochial national- 
ism of countries, who are struggling in 
panic and confusion. It is a time for 
sane leadership. It cannot longer be said 
in excuse in England, at any rate, that 
those who have the knowledge have not 
the power, because the people at large 
have, with almost one voice, given full 
power to those who said they had the 
knowledge, and so we have the present 
National Government in Office supported 
so far with a greater unanimity than al- 
most any government of modern times. 
We must hope that that great act of 
trustful national patriotism may be found 
to have justified itself, and that not only 
our own recovery be hastened, but that 
our contribution as a people to a stricken 
world may be worthy of the nation’s 
proud record, which we can be certain 
is the wholehearted aim of our govern- 
ment. 

We have before our eyes universal 
world unemployment, the bankruptcy of 
nations, the failure of old-established 
businesses with no certainty to the in- 
dividual of any return for the labor of 
either hand or brain. 


Wants Freer Trade the World Over 


England cannot in the main be blamed 
for this tragic dilemma—her vast mar- 
kets have been freely open to the world. 
If we now depart from the policy of 
nearly a century, it is, I understand, in 
the great hope that our action may force 
other countries to freer trade and co- 
operation. We must pray that when and 
if they are so compelled it may not be 
too late. 

Let us take a closer look at the years 
1929-31. The destruction of the war and 
the burden of impossible reparations and 
debts are admittedly the foundation of 
international impoverishment. But up to 
1929, notwithstanding stupendous liabili- 
ties to America and France, many cur- 
rencies had been stabilized and war re- 
strictions on trade removed. Even Ger- 
many had re-established her currency on 
the gold standard and had made a heroic 
recovery from the devastating inflation 
of 1923 when her currency collapsed 
involving the ruin of the whole of her 
middle class, with distress to millions of 
workers. In fact, the world as a whole 
had made, what appeared to be rapid 
strides to restoration with the help—let 
us not forget—of heavy American cred- 
its. 

What were the momentous happenings 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931? America in 


these years involved herself in two great 
movements. First in a colossal stock ex- 
change boom and the disastrous slump 
which followed; and second, under pres- 
sure of her industrialists and against the 
advice of some 1,200 members of the 
American Economic Association passed 
the most exclusive and penalizing tariff 
the world has ever known. I refer to 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, introduced 
into Congress in the spring of 1929, which 
became law in June, 1930. This tariff was 
described by a leading American econ- 
omist as a blow by one nation at the 
stability of 60 nations. 


American Tariff Results 


It is of interest to note that the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff, originated in the 
usual form of a limited scientfic tariff, 
but with the inevitable logrolling it end- 
ed with no less than 890 items. However, 
the working of this tariff has produced 
yet another proof that under modern 
economic conditions to injure other 
countries is to injure your own. 

The League of Nations has for years 
been appealing to all countries to re- 
move their tariffs and subsidies and oth- 
er obstacles to freer international trade. 
Unfortunately for herself and all of us 
America thought otherwise, and her re- 
ply was this further experiment in eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. She sought to dig 
herself more deeply in behind this 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff. What followed? 
The answer is that she has inflicted on 
herself and on the world the direct 
punishment. The crippling of Germany 
has been most damaging to the entire 
international field of trade. She couldn’t 
buy, and that brought prices down, and 


she could only sell by underselling and 
that also brought prices down. 

We are now at a stage when we 
should seriously ask ourselves who is 
to do the buying when every country is 
busy stopping imports and what is to 
happen to our own nation, depending 
for its very life upon its income from 
other nations, if we by restricting our 
own vast markets give the economic 
world a push over the precipice. 





RAIN ASS’N MEETS 


Hollerith and Other Officers Re-elected; 
New Policy for 50% Insur- 
ance to Value 

The Rain Insurance Association at its 
recent annual meeting adopted a new 
form of policy which has not yet been 
anproved by the New York Insurance 
Department. It permits 50% insurance 
to value and is issued on a one-tenth or 
two-tenths inch rainfall basis and is to 
be used only at locations in the United 
States which are equipped with a regu- 
larly established United States Weather 
Bureau having an automatic recording 
rainfall gauge. The new policy pays the 
full amount of insurance named therein 
in event the required amount of rain 
falls. 

Rain underwriting was not altogether 
profitable last year. The total gross pre- 
miums for the fiscal year November 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, amounted to 
$318,008 and the losses were $196,085, 
giving a loss ratio of about 62%. All 
the officers of the association were re- 
elected. They are John P. Hollerith, 
North British & Mercantile, president; 
F. S. Lindsay, American of Newark, 
vice-president, and Arnold Grasse, Home, 
secretary-treasurer. 





ALBANY BOARD OFFICERS 
Edward J. Dignum was last week re- 
elected president of the Albany Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The other officers 
are: vice-president, Edward S. Poole; 
treasurer, Charles A. Porth, and secre- 
tary, Alexander J. Young. 





BE’ AN EXPERT 





. agency has several indisputable 


advantages. 


In the first place, you 


reside in the same town where you 
are doing business, ready to give prompt 


assistance in case of emergency. 


In the 


second place, if the companies you repre- 
sent are strong efficient stock fire insurance 
organizations like the Harmonia, with ample 
financial resources and if you make yourself 
more and more of an expert in all kinds of 


insurance, your 


agency will 


be fully 


equipped to serve local insurance buyers. 











The HARMONIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Witrrep Kurth, Pres. 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


New York, N! Y. 





AETNA (FIRE) CHANGES HERE 


New York Suburban and Long Island 
Dep’ts Transferred to N. Y. from 
Hartford; Vice-President Russell 
To Have Charge 


Transfer of the New York suburban 
and Long Island departments of the 
Aetna (Fire) from the home office at 
Hartford to the company’s metropolitan 
branch at 89 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, is announced by President Ralph 
B. Ives. The transfer will become ef- 
fective May 1. In making the announce- 
ment, which also affects the World Fire 
& Marine as well as the Underwriters 
department of the Aetna, Mr. Ives said: 

“We are taking this action with a view 
of bringing the company nearer its 
agencies, so that we may facilitate the 
placing of any business, both fire and 
casualty lines, controlled by our agents. 
The department will be under the juris- 
diction of Vice-President Joseph W. 
Russell. He will have associated with 
him Arthur Horton, former state agent 
with headquarters in New York City, 
who will have supervision over the busi- 
ness which is now being transferred to 
the New York City department. Mr. 
Horton has been with the Aetna in New 
York since 1909. Herman J. Fenselau 
will continue as special agent in his pres- 
ent territory.” 

Two home office employes, Robert H. 
Browne and Rexford E. Perkins, each 
of whom have been with the company 
for more than twenty years, will remove 
permanently to New York with the de- 
partment to carry on their work as ex- 
aminers. 








FALSE INVENTORIES CASE 


With Fraud Established There Could Be 
No Recovery on Policy for 
Insured’s Unpaid Creditors 
In Demarest v. the Westchester Fire 
of. New York, an action on a fire policy 
covering merchandise, fixtures and prof- 
fits, the New York Appellate Division, 
First Department, holds that evidence 
introduced of the insured’s having made 
false inventories and altered bills for 
goods purchased established fraud as a 
matter of law, barring recovery on the 
policy. The action was by a committee 
for the benefit of insured’s unpaid cred- 

itors. 

The business had been losing money 
for a period of years. Soon after its 
inventories reflected stock on hand val- 
ued between $23,000 and $36,000, insur- 
ance thereon of $30,000 was raised to 
$70,000 and later, within two months 
preceding the fire, was increased to $180,- 
000. Coverage on fixtures was increased 
from $3,200 to $9,800. Although.the busi- 
ness was making no profits, insurance 
was taken out for $50,000 against loss of 
profits and a few days before the fire 
increased by an additional $40,000. 

The proof showed that there could not 
have been on hand on the January 1 pre- 
ceding the fire the quantity of merchan- 
dise claimed by the insured. Bills for 
merchandise purchased had been altered 
and the vendors of these goods denied 
the accuracy of the bills. 








ELIZABETH, N. J.. RATING 

Leon A. Watson, rating expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
has notified the Chamber of Commerce 
of Elizabeth that the city will probably 
have a better fire insurance rating. The 
work of surveying the city has not as 
yet been completed but in a communi- 
cation which he has sent to the Cham- 
ber he states that he is favorably im- 
pressed with the Bureau’s survey and 
that the city will get a better classifi- 
cation. 





SUN ACQUIRING INTEREST 


An offer to purchase stock of the 
Mercantile & General Insurance Co., 4 
well-known New Zealand concern, has 
been made by the Sun Insurance Office 
of London. The offer is stated by d'- 


rectors of the Mercantile & General to 
be an entirely satisfactory one, and a 
statement on the matter will later be 
submitted to the company’s stockholders. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yeas 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more ape in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so". Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
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THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 

















Those who have read _ Bachellor’s 
“Eben Holden,” dramatizing a_ past 
northern New York type, and who have 
known “Deck” Leggett of Gouverneur, 
for many years local fire insurance agent 
of standard old line stock companies, 
often realized that Deck in very many 
ways was another “Eben Holden.” 

The old time fieldmen liked to visit 
him and respected him and he was a 
fine agent, selecting his business care- 
fully. Over six feet tall, sturdy of mind 
and body, he had a lot of horse sense 
and a large heart. Also at times he 
wrote poetry above the average. While 
he had a rough exterior he could mingle 
with the best and was equally at home 
and at ease in a lumber camp in the 
Adirondacks or at a fashionable summer 
resort, making friends through his quiet 
dignity of manner and speech. When at 
his own initiative and expense he visited 
his fieldmen when they were at summer 
conventions, he always saw to ‘t that 
when he asked for his bill he was tol4 
that there was none and he was not told 
who had paid his bills. 

Once Mr. Leggett said he would not 
come again if his bills were paid, but 
every time we broke our promise to him 
that he would be allowed to pay his own 
way. On each occasion he dramatized 
the episode by fairly good poetry, send- 
ing it to the fieldmen he “suspected” of 
playing this “dirty” trick on him, as he 
put it, jokingly. It is a curious fact that 
these northern New Yorkers had a pen- 
chant for writing doggerel, which 
cropped out very much in the War of 
1612, in which they took a major part, 

mn account of the proximity of this sec- 
tion to Canada. With Deck I went to 
neighboring villages, in one of which 
there still survives an old stone arsenal 
building, used as a school house, which 
had the old insignia of the ordnance de- 
partment of the Army, two cannons 
crossing each other, roughly hewn out 
of two logs. 

I think the name of this town was 
Russell and it is also famous as the 
birthplace of one of the great five and 
ten cent store men, Knox, I believe. He 
erected such a fine school house there 
that the native school children dislike it, 
as they prefer the old arsenal with its 
rough wooden desks, in which they can 
carve their initials, to the polished floors, 
stained glass memorial windows and ma- 
hegany desks in the “too toney” school 
house given to the town and endowed by 
one of its famous native sons. 

In this connection, the original Wool- 
worth store was started in Watertown 
by the native Woolworth, and the site 
is still occupied by Woolworth’s and 
placarded the “site of the original Wool- 
worth store.” Woolworth got the five 
and ten cents idea by selling left-overs 
in a dry goods store from a large table 
at a low price, plainly marked and “no 
returns.” He moved to Utica and did 
not prosper there at first. Success did 


not come at once, by any means, de- 
spite the popular legend. Neither was 
the original idea the selling for cash of 
cheap, good merchandise but it was to 
get rid of inferior left-overs or damaged 
goods, without much overhead. 

*x * 


Sending Home Gifts From the Road 

Young married special agents are apt 
to send their wives country produce, 
fruit, etc., when they are on the road, 
thinking to please their young wives by 
these little attentions. I used to do this 
in the early nineties, but ceased doing 
it later, for various reasons. Once I was 
at Boonville in the late spring while it 
was still cold there. I inspected a large 
cheese warehouse there with our agent, 
and bought a case of American Limbur- 
ger (Boonville being one of the principal 
cheese marts in Herkimer County). The 
smell must have frozen at Boonville, but 
when it arrived in Brooklyn it was warm- 
ing up. The smell there “thawed out” for 
my wife wrote me a complaining letter, 
stating that they buried part of the 
cheese and gave the remainder to their 
Italian furnace man, who took it grate- 
fully. We were living with our parents- 
in-law at that time, who apparently did 
not know good cheese when they smelt 
it. I did not like their funny remarks 
and decided not to repeat sending gifts 
that were not properly appreciated. 

It was good cheese, all right, but I 
never sent them another case. 

* 


Individual Company Names Versus 
Group Slogans 

I have heard it remarked among agents 
that a “group name” or “slogan” seemed 
all right as between companies and 
agents but that the companies lost their 
individuality sometimes among the in- 
suring public by assembling them in the 
minds of the public under a group name. 
For example, a certain good old Hartford 
company having built up a fine reputation 
among the insuring public would dim the 
fame now attached to its name by many 
years of honorable dealing by adopting 
a group name or slogan, like, say, the 
“Old Connecticut Insurers.” 

Another large group I have in mind 
would, in the minds of its insured or 
prospective insureds, gain nothing by 
adopting a slogan-name like “Hearth and 
Home Protectors.” It is felt among 
agents and others that the well-estab- 
lished old companies perhaps gain noth- 
ing and lose something as far as the 
public is concerned by merging them- 
selves and their acquired affiliates under 
one name or slogan. 

Being an employe of a group myself 
that has a group name, like others 
(notably the America Fore group con- 
taining the well known Continental) I 
wish to state that this is not intended as 
an adverse opinion of any one on my 
part, but a well established agency, not 
representing my company, told me this 
over a sociable evening meal from his 


ripe experience and I have turned mat- 
ters over in my mind and think there 
may perhaps be something to it. In his 
“practice” he tells me he doesn’t use 
the group names of his companies when 
talking with assureds but does use it as 
between company men. I am giving his 
statements for what they are worth with- 
out saying that I have a positive or ad- 
verse opinion on the matter. I simply 
want to say that this and other agents’ 
viewpoints, to say the least, are inter- 
esting from a fieldman’ s point of view. 
* * 


Witnesses Tribute to George Johnson 


While at Binghamton, N. Y., last year 
I witnessed one of the most imposing 
and affecting spectacles in the way of a 
demonstration of real esteem and affec- 
tion on the part of employes toward their 
employer, when the whole city of Bing- 
hamton and the adjoining industrial com- 
munities of Endicott and Johnson City 
turned out to honor George Johnson, of 
the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Factories, 
employing thousands. The day was pro- 
claimed a civic holiday, so that even I, 
a stranger, could do no business that 
day, and participated in the festivities; 
also, because my friend Billy Hecox, a 
warm personal friend of Mr. Johnson, 
was master of ceremonies and made it 
possible for me to get in close touch with 
what was going on. 

A parade of floats demonstrating the 
various departments of the shoe indus- 
try accompanied by all the employes, and 
floats and men and women representing 
all the other leading industries and busi- 
ness and social activities of the three 
towns, including the Erie and Lacka- 
wanna Railroads, took over four hours 
to pass the grand stand. In the stand 
were seated Mr. Johnson and his family 
and friends and prominent citizens in- 
cluding Judge Landis of baseball fame 
and Secretary of Labor Doak. 

As each group passed and acclaimed 
“George,” as he is affectionately called 
by the humblest of his workers, he rose 
and saluted and called many by their 
name, and I am told that he had great 
difficulty in not breaking down with the 
emotions he must have felt. It was the 


occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
coming to Binghamton as a shoemaker 
from Plymouth, Mass., 


during which 





time he succeeded in building his tre- 
mendous plant, said to be the second 
largest in America, all based on intro- 
ducing the “Golden Rule” and _ the 
“Square Deal” into everyday business 
life and his daily relations with his em- 
ployes. 

A very wealthy man, Mr. Johnson has 
given millions in the way of hospitals, 
recreation parks and sanitariums to his 
workers besides many gifts of charity 
and personal help to others, too numer- 
ous to mention, and not advertised. 
Among other benificences he established 
a sanitarium at Saranac Lake where 
invalid workers are treated and taken 
care of free of charge. I have had the 
honor of meeting him through my friend 
Hecox several times, and though he only 
dimly remembered me when I met him 
at the hotel that night, he rose, though 
tired (but happy), to greet me and con- 
verse with me. I told him that when | 
saw the tremendous ovation that was be- 
ing given him that day I felt that | 
would rather be i. Me Johnson than 
President of the aS 

He was born in 1857, but at the age of 
74 he is still a vigorous man. physically 
and mentally, with a kindly light in his 
eyes and a very charming personality. 
There are not many George Johnsons in 
the world of greed. He has never had 
a strike or labor troubles. One of na- 
ture’s noblemen, a true gentleman, and 
a true Christian in that he believes in 
practicing practical Christianity every 
day in the week towards his fellow-men. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Canada Is Seeking 
Auto Law Uniformity 


COMMITTEE IS APPOINTED 





First Meeting Held Last Friday; On- 
tario Law Already Passed; Other 
Provinces Now Considering Bills 





Members of a newly appointed com- 
mittee to seek standard or uniform auto- 
mobile policies for use in Canada met 
last Friday with Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Leighton Foster of Ontario 


in the latter’s office at Toronto. This 
committee aims to work with other Ca- 
nadian Provinces now considering auto- 
mobile policy form legislation so that as 
wide uniformity as possible may be at- 
tained in the near future. The Ontario 
automobile insurance law was passed on 
March 29 but the effective date is being 
held up to permit other provincial legis- 
latures to act. July 1 is being consid- 
ered as the date when the new law shall 
go into effect. 

The following provision is included as 
Section 176 with respect to policy forms: 

“176. No insurer shall issue or de- 
liver a policy in the Province until a 
copy of the form of policy has been on 
file with the Superintendent for at least 
thirty days, unless sooner approved in 
writing by him, nor if within that period 
the Superintendent notifies the insurer 
in writing that the said form of policy 
is not approved. The Superintendent 
shall, on being so required, specify the 
reasons for not approving or for dis- 
approving thereof.” 


Opinion Favors Uniformity 


“I have been invited by a number of 
insurers,” says Supt. Foster, “to appoint 
a committee representative of the asso- 
ciated and unassociated insurers to con- 
sider and recommend forms of policy 
suitable for use under the new Act. 
There appears to be substantial unanim- 
ity of opinion in favor of standard or 
uniform forms of policy suitable for use 
in as many Provinces as possible and 
mandatory for use by all insurers carry- 
ing on business in those Provinces which 
enact the legislation. The hope expressed 
to me is that forms of policy considered 
and recommended by this Ontario Com- 
mittee will find favor with and be ap- 
proved by the authorities in other 
Provinces. 

“In furtherance of this suggestion, I 
have invited the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters Association to name four 
companies to represent the associated 
companies, and the following have been 
nominated: Sun Insurance Office, West- 
ern Assurance, Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee and Norwich Union. 

_ I have also extended an invitation to 
the following four companies to repre- 
sent the unassociated companies upon 
the committee: American Automobile, 
Coronto General Co., Pilot and Portage 
La Prairie Mutual. 

“All insurers are invited to express 
their views from time to time touching 
policy forms in general or any particular 
matter to representatives of the eight 
companies who have been invited to 
serve upon this Committee and from 
whom information as to the progress of 
the work may be secured.” 





RICHMOND BOARD COMMITTEE 


A committee has been appointed by 
the Richmond, Va., local board to re- 
view the by-laws and charter to deter- 
mine whether a revision of them is 
necessary at this time. If found neces- 
sary, they will be revised with a view, 
of completely reorganizing and building 
up the board. The board now has 
a membership of forty-six. Some board 
members believe that the membership 
should far exceed this number. The 
membership fee is $20. In addition, a 
share of stock valued at $50 must be ac- 
quired. Personnel of the committee 
named to study the charter and by-laws 
includes W. Owen Wilson, Daniel C. 
Hancock, Walter B. Claiborne, William 
T. Johnson and Archer L. Richardson. 








UEEN 


Insurance Company of America 
Organized 1891 Capital $5,000,000 


Financial Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


For the purpose of meeting its “Liabilities” the 
“Queen” has the following resources: 


First Mortgages on Real Estate................. $ 157,250.00 
Government, State, Municipal, and County Bonds _ 6,511,824.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks............ 12,434,759.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices...............+-++++5 2,020,185.19 
Pg errr er rrrrr rrr errr. 1,304,198.41 
I bia nis Sets oi Gate cig ren diadectanes $22,428,216.60 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—for unearned premiums, represent- 
ing the premiums for the unexpired term of poli- 
cies in force on December 31, 1931............ $ 8,900,707.85 


RESERVE —for losses: Substantially all current 
losses not yet due and in process of adjustment. 1,096,005.86 


RESERVE —for Federal, State and other taxes in 
respect of 1931 business..............--.--555 303,584.88 


RESERVE —for all other items of incurred lia- 


BEE bindeeesénasdcnedaoens (emteiesserenyene’ 133,832.39 
*RESERVE—for depreciation in securities...... 3,461,900.75 
og ¢ OE >. > Ge Seer 5,000,000.00 
ee a es os Up usb édnkceueebewuabate $18,896,031.73 
The difference between the Assets and Liabilities 

leaves a NET SURPLUS of.................. 3,532,184.87 

$22,428,216.60 





* Note: This Reserve represents the difference between the 
values of securities as defined by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners as of June 30, 1931, and the Actual 
Market Values as of December 31, 1931. . 


‘it = 2 a 


Surplus to Policyholders............... $ 8,532,184.87 


(Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 


Surplus to Policyholders oe, eee ee $11,994,085.62 


(Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values) 


EXECUTIVE | OFFICES 


150 WILLIAM STREET New YORK 








Rental Insurer Is 
Liable for Delay 


RECONSTRUCTION HELD UP 





New York Supreme Court Decides Com- 
pany Purposely Retarded Repair 
Work on Burned Building 





In Saperson v. American & Foreign 
of New York, the Supreme Court of 
Niagara County, N. Y., held in an action 
on a rent policy that there was no ques- 
tion of the liability of the insurance com- 
pany; the only question involved was 
the. amount of the recovery to which 
the plaintiff was entitled. 

The policy provided: “Loss to be com- 
puted from the date of the fire or dam- 
age by lightning, until such time as the 
occupied or rented portions of the build- 
ing could, with reasonable diligence and 
dispatch, be rendered again tenantable, 
although the period may extend beyond 
the termination of the policy.” 

The jury found that the building could, 
with reasonable diligence and dispatch, 
be rendered tenantable in twelve weeks, 
and that for nineteen weeks the insurer, 
by its own acts and conduct, against the 
will and without the insured’s consent, 
delayed the insured in the work of ren- 
dering the building again tenantable af- 
ter a fire. This conclusion of the jury 
was based on the following circum- 
stances: in addition to being the insurer 
on the rent policy, the company also in- 
sured the plaintiff against fire loss on 
the building. 

Following the fire the company refused 
to enter into an appraisal of the fire loss 
and notified the plaintiff that, pending 
the disposition of the question of the 
loss on the building, it required the 
plaintiff to leave the premises in their 
damaged state and not to repair or 
change the same. The building loss was 
not amicably settled, and suit was 
brought therefor by the insured, and dis- 
posed of by a jury verdict. 


Question Over Liability of Company 

The particular question in the present 
case was: “Is the defendant, on the evi- 
dence in the case and under the law, 
liable to the plaintiff for her loss of 
rental value during the nineteen weeks 
that the plaintiff was delayed in recon- 
structing the building, by the acts or 
conduct of the defendant ?” 

The court found no case in point, and 
only a limited number of cases on this 
type of policy. It has been held in a 
suit under a similar policy that a delay 
not unavoidably occurring in the course 
of repair or one not caused by the in- 
surer is not a part of the time for which 
the insured is entitled to indemnity from 
the insurer. Here, however, the jury 
found that the delay was caused by the 
acts and conduct of the insurer. 

The court held that, in creating the 
delay as found by the jury, the defend- 
ant was estopped from claiming that the 
plaintiff did not proceed with reasonable 
diligence and dispatch, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to be reimbursed 
by the defendant for the rental value 
for the nineteen weeks of delay caused 
by the insurer as well as for the twelve 
weeks which would be required for ac- 
tual reconstruction and repair. ° 





CHAS. W. CANNON ADVANCED 


Charles W. Cannon has been advanced 
to the position of manager of the brok- 
erage and service department of the Na- 
tional Liberty at the home office in New 
York. After serving about years 
with the Niagara Fire as an underwriter 
Mr. Cannon joined the Southern Fire 
when that company was formed. About 
eighteen months ago he was transferred 
to the National Liberty as underwriter 
in the New York suburban department. 





FRANKLIN 25 YEAR MEDAL 
Frank T. Trempe, local agent of the 
Franklin Fire at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
has been presented with a silver medal 
by State Agent P. O’Brien. Mr. 
Trempe completed twenty-five years’ 

service with the company last week. 
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The Life Of A Daily Report 
From Local Agent to File Dep’t 


Thus Is Recorded the History of Fire Insurance; Each Report 
Passes Through All Vital Divisions of Large 


Company Organization 


Few local agents give probably any se- 
rious thought to what ultimately happens 
to the daily reports they send to their 
companies after they leave their hands, 
assuming the business offered is accepted. 
However, the daily report has a dramatic 
role to play in the life of a fire insur- 
ance company and the Home Insurance 
Co. in News From Home recites this story 
in an interesting fashion. It follows here- 
with: 

The history of the average daily re- 
port, as it emerges fresh and new-born 
from the office of the agent, and passes 
from department to department until, 
old and battered, cluttered with letters 
and endorsements, it reaches its final 
resting-place, may be called a mirror on 
which all the images of a wonderful sys- 
tem are successively flashed. For the 
daily report is the home office’s sole of- 
ficial record of its bound liability, and as 
such plays a star role in the many-sided 
drama of insurance routine.‘ It may be 
of interest to watch this drama, and in 
so doing trace the course of the star 
from the rise of the curtain to the grand 
finale. 

Each daily report is made out in dupli- 
cate by the agent at the same time as 
he issues the policy. One copy is con- 
demned to a sedentary and unevent- 
ful life resting in the local agent’s files. 
The other, however, is due for many 
travels and adventures, and it is with 
this one that we are concerned. 

The initial journey of the venturesome 
daily is to the state stamping office. Here 
it is subjected to a careful checking of 
rates and form. Not until this has been 
thoroughly completed does it reach the 
home office, where it is to be handled by 
numbers of people and sent to practically 
every department in the company. 

Sent to Recording Dep’t 

After being either audited or criticized, 
the daily report is received in the com- 
pany’s mail, where it is stamped with the 
date of receipt and sent to the under- 
writer in charge of the state or portion 
thereof to which it belongs. The daily 
now goes to the recording department 
for entrance on the registers, and is then 
referred to the assistant examiner for 
mapping. 

The underwriter, after the daily has 
been mapped, either approves the risk, 
refers it to a special agent for inspection, 
or writes to the local agent for present 
or future disposition. Any liability of 
questionable merit is, of course, reviewed 
by the department heads. 

“Should the audit bureau by any chance 
criticize the daily report, it is kept on 
suspense until all such criticisms are 
corrected, or the inspection bureau 1s- 
sues a final notice. In this latter case, 
it is brought to the attention of the 
agent for immediate correction. 

If necessary, the daily then enters the 
reinsurance department, where its lia- 
bility is sliced in accordance with the 
recommendations of the examiner. This 
department assigns a number to each 
item of reinsurance, which is noted on 
the daily with the name of reinsuror 
and amount—a matter of utmost impor- 
tance in the collecting of return pre- 
miums and losses. ‘ 

The daily now goes to the classifica- 
tion department. Here the amount of 
liability, as well as the original pre- 
mium and reinsurance premium are tab- 
ulated according to agency, class of risk, 
town, and state. 

Long Rest in File Dep’t 

Ready at last for a long and well- 
earned rest, the daily report now pro- 
ceeds to the file department, where it is 





stowed away in numbered order under 
its respective agency. 

This rest, however, is not without in- 
terruptions. Should the home office re- 
ceive a letter or endorsement which 
changes the policy’s meaning, the daily 
is pulled from file, the letter or endorse- 
ment attached to it and approved, and 
the daily returned to file. Canceled poli- 
cies, as well as endorsements involving 
either additional or return premiums, re- 
ceive the same treatment as the original 
daily report. When cancelation occurs, 
the reinsurance department marks off all 
ceded reinsurance, after which the re- 
turn premium is collected, tabulated by 
the classification department, and de- 
ducted to get the net premium figures. 

And then there is the unpleasant mat- 
ter of losses—without which, however, 
the public would have no incentive to 
insure. Losses invariably upset the 
daily’s now quiet routine, and cause it 
to repose in a folder in the loss depart- 
ment until satisfactory adjustment has 
been obtained. Contributions from the 
reinsurance companies are collected in 
accordance with the aforementioned re- 
insurance number. 

The daily report remains on active file 
for fully a year after the expiration of 
its policy. It is then transferred to a 
dead file, where it is kept for a period 
of six months. 

The daily has at last outlived its use- 
fulness. It is tied up in a bundle with 
numbers of its brethren, packed in a 
large burlap bag, and consigned to a 
New York paper concern, where the 
problem of its ultimate fate becomes a 
mystery insoluble. 





THREE LECTURES PUBLISHED 


The Insurance Society of New York 
has now issued in pamphlet form the 
three special lectures given under its 
auspices during February and March at 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce. These lectures were by William 
Quaid, executive vice-president of the 
Southern Fire of the Home of New York 
fleet; Hugh H. Wolfenden, consulting 
actuary and statistician, and George H. 
Phillips, underwriting credit manager of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This pamphlet constitutes No. 
14 in the Howe Readings in Insurance. 


PENNA. AGENTS IN N. Y. 


A committee of agents of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents 
was in New York this week consulting 
with company executives with respect to 
the possible passage in Pennsylvania of 
an agent’s and solicitor’s qualification 
law. The agents met representatives of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and also the conference committee of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 


JOHN A. WORTHLEY DIES 


John A. Worthley, for many years in 
charge of Philadelphia business for the 
Commercial Union group at New York, 
died on Sunday after a short illness at 
his home in Lynbrook, Long Island. He 
was 47 years of age and had spent thirty 
of these in the insurance business, all 
of them with the Commercial Union. 
Funeral services were held Wednesday 
night at the Chapel of St. Thomas on 
Sixtieth Street in New York City. 











CITY APPROVES GROUP PLAN‘ 


Group insurance ordinances, permit- 
ting employes of the fire and police de- 
partments to take out life insurance and 
have half the premiums paid by the city 
have been approved by the city commis- 
sioners of Lexington, Ky. 





The Eastern Underwriter, 
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Subscription 
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You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 








Insurance Results in Free City of 
Danzig During the Last Decade 


The Free City of Danzig, a result of 
the Treaty of Versailles, is now in the 
eleventh year of its existence. Until 
1922 the supervision of private insurance 
was in the hands of the authorities in 
Berlin (Reichsaufsichtsamt). Since then 
insurance has been controlled by a de- 
partment for trade and commerce of the 
Danzig Senate, the upper chamber of the 
parliament of the Free City. 


Not less than 165 insurance companies 
transacted business at the time this 
change took place. This number has been 
gradually reduced to 100 in 1931. Of 
these 100 only ten are domestic compa- 
nies, of which six write fire, accident, lia- 
bility, burglary and allied branches; two 
plate glass; one life, and one hail insur- 
ance. Forty-one of the ninety foreign 
companies (and German companies be- 
long to the “foreign” group) write fire, 
accident, liability, burglary and allied 
lines; two plate glass; twenty-five life 
insurance; eight hail, and thirteen sick- 
ness insurance. 

The figures for these companies from 
1925 to 1930 furnish interesting infor- 
mation regarding the premium income 
and other activities of these companies. 
All companies writing business within 
the territory of Danzig had in 1925 a 
gross premium income of _ 11,540,000 
Gulden, which by 1929 had risen to 15,- 
970,000 and in 1930 dropped to 15,730,000. 
Life insurance collected the largest 
amount with 7,460,000 in 1930; fire in- 
surance took in 1930 the second place 
with 3,820,000, against 4,030,000 in 1929. 
These were followed with 2,100,000 for 
sickness insurance, 1,060,000 for accident 
and liability, 404,465 for automobile lia- 


Mallalieu 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that extravagant appropriations for pub- 
lic works mean high taxes for you? 

“High taxes mean high cost of living, 
yet low net income with which to pay 
this cost. 

“Ts it desirable or fair that oppres- 
sive taxation should come from unneces- 
sary government expenditures? What 
can you do about it? 

Write Members of Congress 

“After all, you elect the public serv- 
ants responsible for the expenditures of 
government. 

“Why not tell them that government 
must economize . . . that it must keep 
its budget within bounds of strict ne- 
cessity ? 

“Your senators and congressmen 
should know which government activi- 
ties are so vital that they must be main- 





tained, and your legislators must be made - 


to realize what your attitude is, and that 
it is you: firm conviction that econo- 
mies must be inaugurated to safeguard 
national industries. 

“So, make known your desire for a 
strict curtailment of expenses and for 
rigid economy in our national and state 
governments. In this way you will help 
inaugurate a movement that will restore 
business and industry to a sound and 
stable position in this country.” 


bility and 309,525 for hail insurance. The 
other branches were comparatively un- 
important with 256,505 for burglary; 
204,125 for plate glass and 26,810 for life 
stock insurance. In losses fire insurance 
takes the lead. During 1930 losses in 
the sum of 2,410,000 Gulden were ad- 
justed; accident and liability paid in 1930 
479,890 in losses, which is twice the 
amount paid in 1925. Automobile lia- 
bility claims amounted in 1930 to 166,655 
paid losses. Hail losses reached the 
highest amount in 1927 with 569,925 
Gulden. The insurance business in Dan- 
zig employs about 1,000 people. Over 
10,000,000 Gulden were last year invested 
by insurance companies in real: estate 
mortgages on property situated in 
Danzig. 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued on Page 30) 


We can each be proud of a country that 
has produced men of his kind, and as 
long as the country produces such men 
the country’s future is safe. President 
Hoover, besides sending Secretary of 
Labor Doak as his personal representa- 
tive, sent Mr. Johnson a personal mes- 
sage of congratulation and good will. I 
am happy that I happened along that 
day, by chance, to witness this truly 
thrilling episode. 

* 





* 


H. A. Klages 

Our Germania agent at Utica, N. Y., 
H. A. Klages, who passed on last year 
after he and his father had represented 
that company over sixty years, used to 
enjoy going around with me to inspect 
his business. One day we had to inspect 
a woodworking plant, the owner of 
which was known to be very careful as 
to smoking. Without telling me why, 
the agent asked me to keep an unlit ci- 
gar in my mouth and see what would 
happen. I did so, and the moment I 
came into the presence of the assured, 
he grabbed the cigar from my mouth, 
and favored me and Mr. Klages with a 
lot of German cuss-words. Mr. Klages 
asked me then in the assured’s presence: 
“Now, do you believe this man is carefu 
about smoking?” I said I was. 

x * * 
DeKalb Junction 

All the old-timers know DeKalb Junc- 
tion in northern New York from the 
fact that we had to stop there for meals 
or to go to Ogdensburg or to stay there 
all night to catch an early train. The 
depot used to be very cold at times and 
we huddled around the old stove. Re- 
cently the railroad built a new cellar 
and installed a steam heating apparatus. 
The trouble now is that it is so hot m 
the depot that we perspire and rush out 
into the cold air to escape, and then we 
rush in again because we freeze outside. 


Defense of the Traveling Man 
The tendency of some writers in mod- 
ern magazines to refer derisively to some 
weak characters in their novels as being 
in the insurance and real estate business 
is aS unjust and ignorant as to refer to 
a traveling man in every risqué story. 
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Brokers Defer Action 
On the Code of Ethics 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD HERE 





Special Committee on Ethics Will Re- 
port Later; J. G. Levison of San 
Francisco Speaks 





Close to 125 members attended the 
thirty-fourth annual meeting late Tues- 
day afternoon of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc. Action 
on the proposed code of ethics, defining 
the obligations of brokers and their po- 
sition in the .business with relation to 
companies and policyholders, was de- 
ferred until such time as the special com- 
mittee of which H. E. Griswold is chair- 
man has an opportunity to make a fur- 
ther report to the association members. 

The membership of the association has 
increased during the last year. Reports 
of officers and committees at the annual 
meeting showed further progress. Eight 
directors were elected to fill the offices 
of those whose terms had expired. 

John G. Levison of Levison Bros., in- 
surance brokers of San Francisco, and a 
prominent member of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Exchange of that city, spoke 
at the meeting. He is a son of Preési- 
dent J. B. Levison of the Fireman’s 
Fund. 

Following are the present members of 
the board of directors: 

Terms Expiring 1933: Raymond P. 
Dorland, of Davis, Dorland & Co.; Floyd 
R. Dubois, of Frank & Dubois; Alexan- 
der Heid, of John A. Eckert & Co.; W. 
Douglas Owens, of Owens & Phillips, 
Inc.; Lyman E. Thayer, of Brown, Cros- 
by & Co., Inc.; L. A. Wallace, of John- 
son & Higgins, and Charles A. Slosson, 
of Slosson, Inc. 

Terms Expiring 1934: Charles L. Buss- 
ing, of C. L. Bussing, Inc.; E. T. Fox, of 
Fox & Pier, Inc.; Thomas F. Handy, of 
Benedict & Benedict; Reuben E. Kipp, 
of DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc.; Frank 
A. Mannen, of Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; 
Arthur M. Murray, of Francis C. Carr & 
Co., Inc., and William Schiff, of Schiff, 
Terhune & Co., Inc. 

Terms Expiring 1935: Malcolm B. 
Dutcher, of Frank & DuBois; Frederick 
S. Little, of R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc.; 
Walter J. Mosenthal, of H. Mosenthal & 
Son, Inc.; George P. Nichols, of Gaines, 
Silvey & Nichols, Inc.; Carlton O. Pate, 
of Pate & Robb; Louis J. Rice, of Hage- 
dorn & Co. and F. D. P. Stewart, of 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc. 


Text of Code of Ethics 


The proposed code of ethics contains 
eighteen items. It. has been discussed 
and revised in several particulars since 
first offered. The full text of the code 
as it was presented to the meeting on 
Tuesday is as follows: 

“We, the members of the Insurance 

Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
all being insurance brokers, licensed as 
such by the State of New York, and with 
our principal offices in, or near the City 
of New York, and all being desirous of 
recording and living up to the high 
Standards, which should prevail in our 
profession, do hereby agree that: 
_ “l. The insurance brokerage business 
1s an essential part of the commerce, in- 
ustry and security of the nation, and 
Should only be practiced by those who 
are well trained, able, energetic and 
trustworthy. 

“2. We are the representatives of the 
assured in all matters pertaining to their 
Insurance, and we owe to the assured 
all the loyalty, diligence and expert serv- 
ice of which we are capable, limited only 
by the bounds of honest, open and legiti- 
mate business practices. 

“3. The best interest of our customers 
demands that all of our dealings with 
Insurance companies, and with their 
agents, shall be carried on with fairness 
and frankness. Due consideration of the 
tights of the insurance companies in- 
creases our ability to protect the rights 
of our customers. 


Are Not Middlemen 


“4. We are not dealers in insurance 
(buying insurance from the companies 


and reselling it to our customers), and 
therefore we are not justified in sell- 
ing to the assured all that a clever sales- 
man might persuade him to buy from 
us, regardless of his best interests. We 
are brokers for the assured, not middle- 
men, and it is our duty to serve our 
customers as their needs require, re- 
gardless of the measure of profit to us. 

“5. We hold, as not inconsistent with 
the foregoing, that we are entitled to 
fair remuneration for services rendered, 
and that we are justified in receiving 
rates of commission which will pay the 
expense of an adequate service to the 
assured and leave us a fair profit, com- 
mensurate to our service. 

“6. Small customers are entitled to 
the same good service rendered to profit- 
able clients—otherwise we should decline 
their accounts. 

“7. We agree to follow the develop- 
ments of the insurance business by -con- 
stant study of new features, and to main- 
tain the right to be considered experts 
in all branches of insurance we may 
engage in. 

“8. We agree to compete with each 
other and with other brokers, on a fair 
basis. We will not condemn the service, 
the acts, the omissions, or the policies 
of another broker unless the interest of 
the assured may suffer thereby, We will 
not make criticisms in private which we 
would not be willing to make with the 
other broker present, and we will not 
condemn the status of the assured’s in- 
surance unless definitely certain that we 
can legitimately improve it. 


Hope to Increase Public Trust 


“9. We realize that our standing de- 
pends on the public opinion of the in- 
surance business as a whole, and we will 
do what we can to augment public good 
will toward insurance, not only toward 
our own offices and toward insurance 
brokers as a branch of the insurance 
business, but also to ward all reputable 
insurance companies. We will do what 
we can to prevent unsound or unscrupu- 
lous insurance companies from preying 
on the public and, on the other hand, we 
will endeavor to increase the public trust 
and respect for those insurance compa- 
nies which deal fairly with the public. 

“10. Our customers are entitled to a 
clear and sound exposition of their rights 
under their policies and, whether before 
or after a loss, we hold that it is unfair 
both to the assured and to the insurance 
companies to lead the assured to expect 
more or less than he is justly and legally 
entitled to. 

“11. Our customers, in mest -cases, 
leave the choice of insurance companies 
to our judgment and we should, in the 
interests of the assured, discriminate in 


favor of those companies who are uni-° 


formly fair and liberal in case of loss. 
No consideration of a higher commission 
to us justifies the choice of unsound or 
unfair insurance companies. 

“12. We will not practice any form of 
director indirect violation wherever the 
law prohibits rebates of commissions to 
the assured or to his employes. 

“13. We recognize the obligation to 
pay promptly all premiums collected 


Stories of Camera Losses Show 


Value of All Risks Coverage 


All-risks camera floater insurance is a 
form of coverage which has a real mar- 
ket. The loss department of the Auto- 
mobile and the Standard Fire of the 
Aetna Life group has lately summarized 
some data taken from claim files to show 
how valuable photographic equipment is 
lost, damaged or stolen. This was pub- 
lished in a recent Aetna-izer and is as 
follows: 

A policyholder in Los Angeles was 
paid $350 for the loss of his movie cam- 
era together with a special lens and film 
pack. These were at a photographer’s 
where they had been sent to have a lens 
board made. Burglars broke into the 
photographer’s place and among other 
valuables stole the camera and equip- 
ment. 

Another case is quite as mysterious as 
the vanishing genii of Arabian Nights 
fame. The owner of a camera had put 
his camera case down on the sidewalk 
while taking a photograph of a window. 
When he turned around to pick it up— 
well, it just wasn’t there, and he has 
never been able to find it. 

A little private screen showing cost 





from customers to the particular compa- 
nies and for the particular policies paid 
for by our customers. 

Continuing Service to Policyholders 

“14. Whereas most of our remunera- 
tion is earned and paid to us as a com- 
mission on the premium at the inception 
of the insurance, we recognize a con- 
tinuing duty to the assured to act for 
him in all matters which appertain to 
the insurance during the full time we 
represent him. 

“15. We will not knowingly act as 
brokers for dishonest customers, but we 
will defend our customers against unjust 
charges of dishonesty. Whenever we 
come to believe that.a customer is fraud- 
ulent or untrustworthy, we will decline 
further to represent him, either in plac- 
ing insurance, or adjusting losses, or 
otherwise. 

“16. We regard all knowledge of the 
affairs of our customers which comes to 
our attention through handling their in- 
surance as highly confidential, subject 
only to our obligation to insurance com- 
panies to whom we offer insurance to 
disclose all facts, in our possession, ma- 
terial to the risk. 

“17. We will exact from our employes 
the same standard and practices of fair 
dealing as we set up for ourselves. 

“18. We will employ competent em- 
ployes at fair salaries, and will give due 
regard to their interest and welfare. In 
our interest, as well as in theirs, we will 
provide them with opportunities for 
study and for advancement. They are 
now a vital factor in our offices and they 
are the field to which the public right- 
fully looks for the next generation of 
trained insurance brokers. 
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of New York 
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of Hartford 
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Hartford, Conn. 





the company $13. A film was being 
shown at a community house with a 
portable projector with sound ,attach- 
ment, when the film caught on fire, dam- 
aging the projector. 

A Nautical Loss 

Another loss sayors of the salty tang 
of ocean breezes. The policyholder in 
this case was on a power boat taking 
movies of a navy crew boat race. The 
boat was keeping alongside of the racers. 
A sailor on the power boat who was 
walking by accidentally kicked overboard 
the camera case which was lying on the 
deck. The boat was making rapid head- 
way, and the case immediately sank and 
could not be recovered. 

A camera, tripod and carrying case 
were left by the owner in the back com- 
partment of an automobile coupe parked 
in front of a friend’s house. When the 
owner returned after visiting his friend 
about an hour, not only the camena and 
equipment, but the automobile as well- 
all had disappeared. He was paid $121.50 
for the loss of his camera. 

Then, of course, there is the risk of 
loss while traveling. An example of this 
is found in case of a camera floater 
policyholder who was stopping at a hotel 
in Atlantic City. While he and his wife 
were taking a stroll along the beach, 
some one entered their hotel room and 
took his moving picture camera and case. 
The company paid $152.95 for this loss. 

Perhaps the most exciting case, in 
which a camera was stolen nearly right 
under the owner’s nose, happened to a 
motorist driving home in his car. The 
moving picture camera was beside him 
on the front seat. He noticed that the 
right front door of the car was slightly 
ajar, and as he opened it to slam it shut, 
the camera rolled out into the street. 
He stopped as quickly as he could, just 
around a turn in the road, but before he 
could get back to the place where the 
camera had fallen it was gone. The traf- 
fic was heavy and evidently some one 
had made a quick stop, picked up the 
camera and gone his way. The owner 
was paid $175. 

The foregoing losses, while only a few 
out of many, indicate the variety of un- 
foreseen happenings that contribute to 
loss, damage or destruction of cameras 
and equipment. It offers undeniable proof 
that owners of such property need “All 
Risks” insurance, for every camera, pro- 
jector, or other equipment represents the 
investment of a considerable sum of 
money. 





KRIEGER TO JOIN SVEA 
J. M. Wennstrom, United States man- 
ager of the Svea and the Skandia, has 
announced that W. M. Krieger, now 
field superintendent of the Insurance Co. 
of North America in its Western depart- 
ment at Chicago, on May 1 will join the 
Svea-Skandia-Hudson organization as an 
executive at the home office in New 
York. He will have the title of secretary 
of the Hudson and branch secretary of 
the Svea and the Skandia and will have 
jurisdiction over the Western territory, 

which he has traveled extensively. 





N. Y. EXAMINERS MEET 

Frank Seydel, assistant general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and C. A. Ericson, general ad- 
juster of the Norwich Union Fire, spoke 
last night before the April meeting of 
the Fire Insurance Examiners Associa- 
tion of New York. Mr. Seydel defined 
the mortgagee and other clauses in fire 
policies-while Mr. Ericson spoke on “The 
Necessity for Insurance to a Specified 
Percentage of Value.” The meeting was 
held at Willard’s Restaurant on Fulton 
Street. 


NEW MANAGERS FOR PEARL 

J. MacMahon and J. Hopkins have 
been appointed joint general managers 
of the Pearl Assurance Co. and H. H. 
Taylor has been appointed actuary. 
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Up-to-Date, Selective Prospect 


Lists Essential to Local Agent 


London Assurance and Manhattan F. & M. Give Some Ex- 
cellent Tips to Producers on Formation and Use of 
Calling and Mailing Lists That Bring Results 


Not alone is it tmportant for local 
agents to know what lines of tnsurance 
to sell and how to present convincing ar- 
guments but also to have an intelligent, 
up-to-date and responsive prospect and 
mailing list. Excellent sales presentations 
may easily be wasted upon persons who 
are not at all suitable prospects for a 
live-wire agent. To help offset this dan- 
ger of misdirected effort the London As- 
surance and the Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine has just issued a valuable booklet on 
the compilation of good prospect lists, 
written by Jarvis Woolverton Mason. 
This booklet is published and copyrighted 
by the London Assurance. Some of the 
information given therein follows: 

Insurance, in its various forms, is such 
a universal need that any man or woman 
with an income over three thousand a 
year or owning property worth more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars, is a 
fair prospect. Write Boyd’s City Des- 
patch, in New York; Buckley Dement & 
Company, in Chicago, or the W. S. Pon- 
ton Company, in New York, for the 
number of names and the cost of their 
classified financial lists for your terri- 
tory. This is the base of your prospect 
list. You can add to it from your local 
city or town directory, if there is one 
(probably published by R. L. Polk & 
Company, New York), that tells which 
residents are householders, gives the 
names of wives, and of children over 
eighteen, and tells the business in which 
each man is engaged. 

Add to this a list of the owners of 
automobiles and trucks valued at over 
$1000—sold by some list firm at your 
state capital and also by the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Company, Detroit. Go to 
your bank and get every name listed for 
your territory in R. G. Dun’s Reference 
Book—also note the ratings. If there 
are some prospects who are still not on 
your list, consult the Register of Amer- 
ican Manufacturers, from the Thomas 
Publishing Company, New York. To 
these add the names of all large local 
advertisers in your local papers and mag- 
azines. And, of course, the friends and 
acquaintances of everyone in your 
agency. 

Convenient Filing Form 

For this jumbled mass of names and 
information it is essential to have a card 
or filing form designed to tell you, at a 
glance, all the information necessary for 
sizing up a prospect. The form should 
have spaces for: name, occupation, resi- 
dence and business address, probable 
financial worth, probable income, own or 
rent home, number of children and their 
ages, wife’s name, make and age of car. 
Then for the business prospects: Names 
of officers (referring to individual cards), 
who has authority over insurance, finan- 
cial rating, bondable employes, business 
autos (how many, what makes, what 
weights, where garaged), number of em- 
ployes, value of building or buildings and 
locations, value of stock, furniture and 
fixtures, description of type of business, 
sprinkler equipment, if any, fire rates. 

That’ll do for a start. Now a word of 
warning: wild guesses are worse than no 
information at all. On only a compara- 
tively few prospects will you have all 
this information and there’s a point be- 
yond which it is not economical to go 
in getting accurate and complete infor- 
mation about prospects. You are, after 
all, running an insurance, not a detec- 
tive agency. The reason for all this in- 
formation, obviously, is that it enables 
you to classify the names as prospects 
for the various lines of insurance. 

Here arises the question of the physi- 
cal form these prospect files will take. 
Mention was made in “Proper Records” 
(another of these booklets—yours for the 


asking) of visible index cards or slips in 
book form as both eminently practical 
and reasonably economical. But if you’re 
irrevocably addicted to three by five or 
five by eight cards, they'll do, too, al- 
though if your files contain more than 
seven or eight hundred cards they’ll wear 
somebody’s fingers to the bone and your 
patience to the breaking point. Have 
two master alphabetical files, with dif- 
ferent colored forms: one for individ- 
uals, one for business houses. Each card 
or slip must be keyed, according to the 
information on it, to show what lines the 
man or firm is a prospect for. This can 
best be done by means of little metal 
tabs. Their position on the edge of the 
a or their color indicates the various 
ines. 


Quick Action on Getting Letters Out 

These indicators enable you or your 
employes to select, immediately, all the 
prospects for each line. Let’s say there’s 
been a tornado and it’s the opportune 
time to get out a couple of letters to all 
windstorm prospects. You turn copy 
and mailing dates over to your secretary 
and the job’s done for she can easily se- 
lect the proper list and she knows what 
letter process to use. Likewise if there’s 
a much-publicised holdup or accident, a 
serious fire, an obvious demonstration of 
the need for rents or use and occupancy. 

Every client is also a prospect so there 
should be prospect cards for them. How- 
ever, your customers line record (de- 
scribed in “Proper Records”) may do 
double duty here. Otherwise attach or 
file a copy of your customers line record 
behind the prospect card. You will have, 
then, on one, two or three cards or slips, 
all the information everyone in your 
agency knows about each client and 
prospect. ‘That'll be handy when you 
talk things over with them. 

Whenever you or one of your staff 
makes a call on a prospect additional, 
often valuable, information about that 
prospect’s value to you is elicited. Asa 
reasonably methodical being (if you're 
not, the insurance business isn’t for you) 
you should keep a record of whatever of 
importance occurs at an interview with 
a prospect or client. For prospecting 
purposes this may be accomplished by 
means of a “Prospect Report” form the 
same size as your card or slip files so 
that they may be attached thereto. These 
should be of tough paper, bound in book- 
lets and designed to carry much the 
same information as the prospect card, 
in addition to space for the results of 
the interview. 

Each booklet should contain twenty 
reports, one day’s supply allowing for 
ten interviews and a carbon copy of each 
report. (If your calls are properly picked 
and routed you can easily average ten 
interviews a day.) The copy, of course, 
is for the salesman’s own information. 
Reports should be completed after each 
call before making the next call. It takes 
but a minute to fill in each one of the 
forms if they are properly designed. 
They enable you not only to trace your 
experience in contacting a prospect and 
so judge his value and whether or not 
to keep him on your prospect and mail- 
ing list, but the system enables you to 
judge how hard and effectively your so- 
licitors are working. 

Note When Direct Mail Was Sent 

On the back of the prospect cards note 
what direct mail material has been sent 
and when. If a special letter has been 
dictated make a note “See File—2/20/32.” 
File prospect correspondence alphabeti- 
cally. All form letters, circulars and 
pamphlets dealing with each line or 
service may be indicated by a letter—B 
for residence burglary, F for ordinary 
fire, R for rents, H for holdup, IS for 


survey or audit and so on. Within each 
of these classifications the individual 
pieces should be numbered. Then, if the 
back of a card bears this legend, “IS2, 
3—1/5/32” and “Fl, 44/10/32” you'll 
know what it means and be able to tell 
what material has gone to each prospect. 
I found that these figures and letters 
could be conveniently stamped on the 
backs of the cards by the use of a toy, 
rubber-type, printing set. 

Naturally, you'll be continually taking 
names from your list or removing tabs 
where you’ve found that that prospect 
is not available for a particular line. So 
you must be continually adding new 
names. Make contacts with automobile 
dealers to get buyers names, know archi- 
tects and contractors for a similar rea- 
son, watch the papers for building plans 
filed, building permits issued, new resi- 
dents, new businesses, make friends with 
the new contract clerk at the light and 
power company, the owner of the big- 
gest furniture store and store fixture 
house, someone at your county auto li- 
cense bureau. Get rosters of the golf, 
country, shore, yacht and boat clubs, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Lions, civic organizations ; 
watch the society columns for goings 
and comings. And finally, above all, get 
the names and some information about 
the friends, relatives and business asso- 
ciates of your clients. 

Whenever mail is returned “Not 
Found” or a solicitor reports that a sus- 
pect is not and never will be a prospect, 
take out the card. Before you use a 
new list take it to your postmaster for 
revising and correcting. It is part of 
their regular work to do this and the 
maximum charge is sixty cents an hour. 

All this may seem intricate, time- 
consuming and expensive to you. As a 
matter of fact, its intricacy and cost de- 
pends directly upon the size and wealth 
of your territory and the type of your 
agency. Naturally many names will re- 
cur when you get them from so many 
sources. Each time a name appears, 
however, that supplies you with an ad- 
ditional bit of information that may be 
useful by indicating what lines he’s a 
prospect for or by supplying you with 
approaches to him for new business. 
Don’t forget, by the way, to have the 
home addresses of everyone in your firm 
on your mailing list so that each will re- 
ceive, as your prospects do, your various 
mailings and be able to criticise them as 
a prospect might. 


WRITTEN NOTICE CONSTRUED 





Massachusetts Court Holds Strict Com- 
pliance by Assured With Policy Re- 
quirement Is Necessary 

Hannuniemi v. Carruth, Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, 179 N. E. 597, was an 
action on a fire policy over personal 
property against the insurance company 
and its agent. The trial judge made a 
general finding for the defendants, and 
the plaintiff brought exceptions. 

The policy sued on, a standard fire 
policy, required the insured to render to 
the company forthwith after the fire a 
sworn statement as prescribed by the 
statute, and provided that he could only 
be excused from proving compliance with 
that requirement if he had forthwith, 
after the loss, notified the company in 
writing of the fire and its location. 

The property was damaged by fire on 
May 29, 1929. The insured orally noti- 
fied the company’s agent of the fire on 
the following day. The only written no- 
tice to the company was by letter of 
July 5, 1929. The statutory sworn state- 
ment was not rendered until January 5, 
1930. It had not been waived by the 
company. 

It was held that the written notice 
of the fire was not given forthwith. 
Therefore the failure to give the statu- 
tory sworn statement forthwith was not 
excused. The burden of proof was upon 
the insured to prove compliance with 
the conditions of the policy or of the 
statute, or waiver thereof by the insur- 
ance company. 

Where an insured under a Massachu- 
setts fire policy sent the company a writ- 
ten notice of the loss immediately after 
the fire, but did not send a sworn state- 


HINKLEY TALKS TO AGENTS 


Tells Northampton, Mass., Board of Dif- 
ficulties Arising From Depreciation 
Of Property Values 

Ralph G. Hinkley, manager of the 
New England department of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, spoke recently be- 
fore the Northampton (Mass.) Board of 
Fire Underwriters on the relationship of 
the public with fire insurance. He said 
that there were many difficulties arising 
in establishing valuations on property 
built or paid for under what were called 
normal or “boom” times and now dam- 
aged or on which insurance is carried 
under present depressed conditions. On 
the one hand there are complaints that 
buildings are overinsured and insurance 
companies are paying excessive claims 
while on the other many claimants con- 
tend that the insurers are taking off too 
much for depreciation. 

Some difficulties would be avoided, Mr. 
Hinkley said, if care in getting at pres- 
ent-day values were used by all agents 
when renewing policies. He also sug- 
gested that fire losses not be paid, in the 
majority of cases, within less than about 
forty-five days. Such a practice is now 
in effect in the northern New England 
states and helps to deter those assureds 
who might deliberately set fire to their 
own property for profit because they now 
know their insurers are investigating 
each claim carefully. 








ASSESSMENT MUST BE DEFINITE 


Mutual Company Tried to Cancel Wind- 
storm Policy for Non-Payment, but 
Amount Had Not Been Determined 


_ An assessment under a windstorm pol- 
icy in a mutual company must be for a 
certain stipulated amount, or else insur- 
ance cannot be cancelled for  non- 
payment of the premium, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court has held in the attempt 
of M. J. Einerson to recover damages 
against the Wisconsin Tornado Mutual. 

It was claimed that Einerson took out 
his policy and paid the regular assess- 
ment fees. A notice of loss was sent to 
Einerson. Finally a third notice was 
sent to the effect that his insurance 
would be suspended unless he paid. None 
of the notices indicated that the direc- 
tors had determined the amount of the 
assessment and they furnished no data 
for computing such an amount. Before 
this last notice was received Einerson’s 
property had been destroyed by wind- 
storm. The company claimed that his 
policy was suspended at the time. 

“Tt seems that one of the essentials of 
an efficient notice is a statement of the 
amount of the assessment,” declared 
Justice Fritz. 








ment until three months later, a non- 
waiver agreement, in the form of a con- 
tract relating to an investigation of the 
amount of the loss, containing at the end 
a demand for a sworn statement, was 
not a request in writing to the insured 
for a sworn statement required by the 
Massachusetts statute where written no- 
tice of the loss has been given forth- 
with, which would preclude the insured’s 
recovery on the policy because of the 
three months’ delay in sending the sworn 
statement. Cyprinski v. Phoenix Ins. 
Co., Massachusetts Supreme Court, 1 
N. E. 236. 


Arson in N. J. Defined 


An indictment on section 126 of the 
New Jersey Crimes Act charging that 
a defendant wilfully or maliciously s¢t 
fire to an insured building, to wit, 4 
dwelling house and store, or goods there- 
in, with intent to prejudice the insur- 
ance companies concerned is not an in- 
dictment for arson. The section ment- 
tioned does not set out the crime ° 
arson. It embraces quite different cle- 
ments and a lesser penalty. An accuse 
under this statute is not entitled to serv 
ice of a copy of the indictment and 4 
list of the jurors two days before the 
trial as required under 2 Comp. St. 1910, 
pp. 1820, 1837, in the case of the crime 
of arson. State v. Callary, Jersey Su- 
preme Court, 159 Atl. 161. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Bermuda Negligence 
Suit for $5,000,000 


BUILDERS ARE DEFENDANTS 





Underwriters Take Subrogation Rights; 
Loss May Then Fall on Insurers of 
Ship Repairers’ Liability 





A writ has been served at the instance 
of the Bermuda & West Indies Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., owners of the liner Ber- 
muda, on Workman Clark (1928). Ltd., 
claiming damages for alleged negligence 
resulting in the burning of the liner in 
Belfast Harbor last November. The 
claim involves about $5,000,000. It was 
stated in January that Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ers had agreed to settle the insurance 
claim, understood to be about $4,200,000 
presented by the owners in respect of 
the vessel. 

However, the news that the owners 
are claiming damage from the builders 
has come as no surprise to the marine 
insurance market, where it has long been 
known that such proceedings were to be 
taken. The position at present is that 
the underwriters on the hull insurance. 
having paid the claim, are the actual 
principals in the action, which is being 
taken by the owners of the ship at their 
instigation under subrogated rights in 
accordance with the Marine Insurance 


Act. 

Should the action succeed the loss will 
then fall upon the underwriters who have 
covered the ship repairers’ liability. If 
the repairers are held liable the question 
may arise whether they can limit their 
liability under the Merchant Shipping 
(Liability of Shipowners and Others) Act, 
1900, which provides that ship repairers 
and others may be liable up to $40 per 
ton of the largest registered British ves- 
sel which, at the time of loss or dam- 
age, is, or has been, within the area over 
which the dock owners, etc., exercise any 
power. The case is expected to be one 
of the most important ever fought on 
the points at issue, and its course will 
be followed with keen interest in ship- 
ping and marine insurance circles. 





RE-ELECT HENDON CHUBB 


Continues as President of Inland Marine 
Underwriters’ Ass’n; Long and 
McGee Vice-Presidents 

Hendon Chubb, head of the nationally 
prominent marine underwriting office of 
Chubb & Son of New York, was last 
Thursday re-elected president of the In- 
land Marine Underwriters Association 
George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, and William H 
McGee & Co. of New York, were elected 
vice-presidents. FE. J. Perrin, Tr., vice- 
president of the Automobile of Hartford, 
is the new chairman of the executive 
committee, succeeding C. Curtis Macy, 
vice-president of Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
of New York, who has filled the office 
ably since the formation of the I.M.U.A. 





WIMSHURST CENTENARY 


The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of James Winshurst. the maker of 
the clectrical machine which bears his 
name and well-known also as chief of 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Registry. 
was celebrated in London on April 13. 
He was the son of Henry Wimshurst, 
who built one of the first two ships to 
be fitted with practical screw propellers. 


BIG FIRE AT BELIZE 

Belize, the capital of British Honduras 
which was last year visited by a destruc- 
tive tornado, has again been visited by 
disaster. A severe conflagration de- 
Stroyed three business blocks on April 18. 
American companies do not seem to be 
interested but British companies are re- 
Ported to be involved to the amount of 








Underwriters Answer 
Carriers’ Criticisms 





ARE GIVING FULL PROTECTION 


Charge of Shipowners That Marine In- 
surers Are Aiding Depression 
Is Quickly Denied 








The criticism that London Lloyd’s has 
done nothing to assist shipowners in 
times of depression, which was recently 


made by President J. W. Duncan of the 
Cardiff Chamber of Commerce, has 
aroused a considerable amount of com- 
ment in British marine insurance cir- 
cles. It is pointed out that not only 
Lloyd’s but the marine offices are also 
involved. 

It is noteworthy that at last year’s 
meeting of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, the chairman, Sir Edward 
Mountain, who is a marine insurance ex- 
pert, stated emphatically that unless 
claims were reduced or premiums con- 
siderably increased there would be no 
profit in this class of business. About 
the same time Vivian H. Smith, chair- 
man of the Royal Exchange, stated that 
there had been an unwelcome increase in 
claims which more than counterbalanced 
any increase in rates that had been ob- 
tained. 

Underwriters Must Protect Themselves 


At last year’s meeting of the London 
Institute G. A. T. Darby remarked that 
it was the duty of underwriters to give 
shipowners protection, but that however 
hard times might be it was unreasonable 
to expect underwriters to give protection 
without adequate remuneration. It was 
Mr. Darby also, who, a year previously, 
stated that for a long period underwrit- 
ers had provided shipowners with insur- 
ance very much below cost price. 

In a commentary on President Dun- 
can’s remarks, the London Times says: 

“Very wide latitude is now possible for 
owners in determining the values which 
should be placed on ships for the pur- 
pose of claims in the event of a total 
loss, for underwriters have certainly no 
wish that in such an eventuality owners 
should be forced to receive more com- 
pensation than that to which they are 
properly entitled. The greater number 
of the claims naturally are in respect of 
damages of various kinds, which make 
big inroads on the premium income, and 
admittedly the question of what is a 
suitable valuation for such insurances be- 
comes important: one reason is that the 
lower the valuation the larger the per- 
centage of a claim, assuming the cost of - 
this to be the same, as it may well be, 
in ships of different values. An under- 
writer must try to secure, in respect of 
all ships, such contributions to premium 
income as will be sufficient to pay all the 


Fire Hazard Rules 

For Cotton Vessels 
APPROVED BY NEW YORK BOARD 
Will Tend to Reduce Danger of Fires 


On Motor Vessels; Rules for Ex- 
tinguishing Apparatus 








The Board of Underwriters of New 
York (Marine), through its committee 
on loading of vessels, has now issued re- 
vised rules and recommendations cover- 
ing fire extinguishing apparatus on 
motor and steam vessels carrying cot- 
ton cargoes. These changes will become 
effective August 1 and it is believed will 
go far toward removing the criticisms di- 
rected against motor vessels especially 
on account of the increased fire hazards 
due to lack of proper fire-fighting equip- 
ment. As British cotton underwriters 
co-operate with American underwriters 
it is probable that the new rules here 
will become effective abroad too. The 
new rules are as follows: 

1. Motor vessels carrying cotton shall 
be equipped with an approved fire 
smothering system. A fire detector sys- 
tem properly installed in the bridge 
wheel house whereby the compartment 
in which a fire arises may be determined 
is also desirable but is not required. 

2. The Board of Underwriters will ap- 
prove a C.O. 2 system. Motor vessels 
shall carry one (1) Ib. of liquid C.O. 2 for 
every twenty-seven (27) cubic feet of 
cargo space in the largest compartment 
or hold in which cotton is carried. This 





claims for total loss or damage, and, 
subject to certain essential considera- 
tions, a low premium on a large value 
may be equivalent to a higher premium 
on a smaller value. 

Varying Experience with Fleets 


“For many years the underwriting re- 
sults of a number of important marine 
insurance companies showed heavy debit 
balances, which involved the transfers of 
considerable funds to support them, and 
although the accounts of underwriters at 
Lloyd’s are not published there is no rea- 
son to suppose that their experience dif- 
fered much from that of the companies. 
Leading underwriters acting for the com- 
panies and others acting for syndicates 
at Lloyd’s maintain that their results of 
writing British cargo vessels have long 
been unprofitable for them. 

“If it be contended on the part of ship- 
owners that in the present times the cost 
of insurance is too high underwriters 
might well reply that the cost of claims 
is also too high, and that owners might 
be able to help bring about a reduction 
of the cost of claims. There is a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the rates 
quoted for the insurance of different 
fleets for, whatever the causes may be, 
the claims on account of some fleets over 
a long period have been very much 
lighter than those made on others. This 
variation has accounted for lower rates 
quoted in certain instances for foreign 
fleets than for British.” 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





compartment or hold shall be measured 
from tank top to main deck and from 
bulkhead to bulkhead to the main deck. 
(See sections No. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 
for shelter deck vessels.) 


Reserve Requirement 

3. There shall also be carried as a re- 
serve a minimum of thirty (30%) per 
cent of this quantity of C.O. 2. If the 
vessel has an approved detector system 
as in Section 1 the thirty (30%) per cent 
need not be carried. 

4. Fifty (50%) per cent of the total 
quantity of gas required in paragraph 2 
shall be connected to the distributing 
system for instant discharge and the re- 
maining cylinders of gas required in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 which are not con- 
nected shall be so stowed that they are 
available for immediate connection to the 
distributing system. 

5. The valves and releasing devices 
shall be so arranged that an initial dis- 
charge of fifty (50%) per cent of gas 
of the connected cylinders can be ob- 
tained, with full control, during the dis- 
charge. 

6. The releasing device shall be of 
such type that the entire contents of a 
fifty (50) Ib. cylinder can be discharged 
in less than sixty (60) seconds, heavier or 
lighter cylinders to be in proportion to 
this ratio. 

7. The main piping for C.O. 2 systems 
should be three-quarter (34”) inch size 
galvanized steel pipe and the branches 
to hold and compartments to be of one- 
half (%4”) inch size galvanized steel 
pipe. All connections,- piping and valves 
shall be plainly marked and a release 
chart posted in the cylinder room. Con- 
nections must be made to all spaces in 
which cotton is carried. 

Small Steam Systems 

8. Motor vessels not equipped with an 
approved fire smothering system or an 
approved C.O. 2 smothering system, but 
having a steam system supplied by an 
oil burning donkey boiler are not ap- 
proved by the Board. The Board will 
however, for the time being pass a motor 
vessel with a properly installed steam 
system with a boiler of not less than one 
thousand (1,000) square feet heating sur- 
face providing the piping from the boiler 
to the deck line is one and one-half 
(1%”) inch size, and to each compart- 
ment is not less than one and one-half 
(1%4”) inch and all compartments and 
holds carrying cotton are supplied with 
an outlet, all to be valved and distinctly 
marked on the open deck. Foreign flag 
vessels already fitted with steam fire ex- 
tinguishing pipes of not less than one 
(1”) inch will be accepted, but all new 
vessels and those installing new pipes 
shall have not less than one and one-half 
(1%”) inch pipes. All pipes to be per- 
manently fitted. 

9. The donkey boiler must be kept 
with water in sight in the glass, warm 
and ready to raise steam at all times at 
sea and in port. ' 

10. Hatch covers must be on and in 
place on all decks and a tarpaulin must 
be spread and secured over the hatch 
cover where cotton is carried to con- 
fine the gas or steam to the compart- 
ment in which a fire may occur. : 

11. All ventilators must be fitted with 
plugs and covers and means of securing 
them in case of fire. 

Shelter Deck and Bridge Deck ” 

12. A motor or a steam vessel with a 
shelter deck or a long bridge deck shall 
have at least one fire resisting bulkhead 
amidships at the engine room casing di- 
viding this deck into two (2) compart- 
ments, if cotton is carried in the holds 
or decks below. 

13. If a motor or a steam vessel car- 
rying cotton in the shelter deck or on 
a long bridge deck has bulkheads in this 
deck which in the opinion of the Board’s 
Surveyor afford insufficient fire protec- 
tion, more bulkheads must be erected 
The average size vessel’s shelter deck 
shall be divided into four (4) compart- 
ments, and the length of any space be- 
tween bulkheads shall not exceed one 
hundred and thirty-one (131’) feet. 

14. A motor or a steam vessel with an 
open shelter deck or a long bridge deck 
and carrying cotton in this deck may 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Production Plus Conservation In 


A. & H. As Seen By S. M. La Mont 


Metrcpolitan Life Vice-President, Authority on This Line, 
Places Stress on Quality Production Addressing Managers’ 
Gathering; His Slant on Fear Complex in Selling 


How the accident and health business 
of the Metropolitan Life has grown in 
ten years’ time to a stellar position in 
the field, total volume now being exceed- 
ed by only six companies, was forcefully 
explained by Stewart M. LaMont, third 
vice-president of the company, before the 
annual managers’ gathering at the home 
office this week. As a recognized author- 
ity and leader in the accident and health 
business, Mr. LaMont’s address was 
given close attention particularly as he 
went into detail on the Metropolitan’s at- 
titude on quantity versus quality in the 
handling of the business. 

Mr. LaMont was appreciative of the 
fact that during the past three years the 
average level of production in this line 
has been consistently about 75% above 
that of preceding years in spite of ad- 
verse business conditions; also that on 
the eve of a change of rates the Metro- 
politan field force had turned in 11,000 
accident and health applications during a 
recent week. His prediction was that “in 
the tomorrow” the company would as- 
sume undisputed leadership in this 
branch of the business which he ampli- 
fied by saying: “How near that tomorrow 
shall prove to be depends upon efficient 
conservation of business presently in 
force plus new production of such char- 
acter and quality as to be most sus- 
ceptible of conservation in its turn.” 


Importance of Conservation 


Further remarks by Mr. Lamont, ap- 
propriate to the occasion and timely in 
view of present accident and health con- 
ditions, follow: 

While production is the necessary first 
step in progress it is conservation that 
carries on to the heights. It would be 
fallacious to assume that the premium 
represented by a policy placed and that 
represented by a renewal collected are 
of equal value, though of the same 
amount, because there are so many more 
renewals and their excess grows con- 
tinually greater—and this applies not 
only to the development of the business 
as a whole but equally to the earnings 
of agents, assistants and managers, 
which eventually will derive more from 
conservation than from production. 

And conservation begins with produc- 
tion. Lapses can be written in the form 
of applications, or the very quality of 
the business may militate against per- 
sistency. The influence of quality may 
be traced through. the composite records 
of low lapse rate 
being so often ‘accompanied by a favor- 
able claim experience, resulting both in 
continuous growth and in contribution 
to the dividend fund, while high lapse 
commonly associates with excessive 
claim ratio, resulting in a treadmill of 
operation without progress and in finan- 





cial loss to the company as well. 


Production naturally looks first to 
quantity. Administration naturally looks 
first to quality. And the true interests 
of the company, of the field and of the 
whole body of policyholders, require 
both. 

This calls for loyal and willing team- 
work between the two branches and the 
production branch should consider qual- 
itv as well as quantity, just as the ad- 
ministration branch pleads for quantity 
as well as quality. But if and when 
choice must be made between quantity 
and quality, it should resolve in favor 
of quality, because of the paramount 
interest of the company that both 
branches are bound to serve. 


Selling Capacity 


The quantity factor is largely a matter 
of managerial volition, determination, 
even imagination. This is demonstrated 
abundantly by the fact that the average 
of policies placed per man in one district 
is ten times that of another as well situ- 
ated and as ably managed; by the fact 
that the average of one territory is five 
times that of another territory with per- 
sonnel of equal calibre; by the fact that 
a manager who changes from one district 
to another will quickly change the rec- 
ord of his new district from a negligible 
one to a leading one. And it is worthy 
of note that, if the record of every dis- 
trict matched that of the leader, the to- 
tal production would be multiplied by 
four. 

It is a fair postulate that opportunity 
to sell and selling capacity are substan- 
tially equal everywhere and the wide va- 
riations in sales records doubtless reflect 
the different results that follow, on the 
one hand, organized program and con- 
tinuity of effort and, on the other, casual 
impulse and desultory response. But it 
is both gratifying and significant that. 
during the past three years the average 
level of production has been consistently 
about 75% above that of preceding vears, 
notwithstanding the undoubtedly adverse 
conditions generally prevailing through- 
out the last two of those years. 

For this we record fullest appreciation 
and even feel that gratitude which has 
been defined as a lively expectation of 
favors to come. We do indeed be- 
lieve that such progress gives great 
promise for the future and the recent 
receipt of 11,000 applications during a 
single week, on the eve of a change of 
rates, testifies to the power of the field 
force that sooner or later is bound to 
come into full play. 

Control of Quality Factor 

The quality factor is equally suscept- 
ible to control by proper and intelligent 
direction. Quality embraces three elr- 
ments—physical condition, occupational 

(Coontinued on Page 41) 
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W. E. Roesch Forming 
New Surety Company 

TO WRITE COURT BONDS ONLY 

Surety Co. of America, With No Pro- 


motion Expenses, to Start Jan. 1, 1933; 
Agency Plant Already Established 








W. Eugene Roesch, president, M. & 
S. Agency, Inc., of Newark, N. J., and 
his associates are the organizers of the 
“new surety company” which was pre- 
dicted a few weeks ago by The Eastern 
Underwriter. Known as the Surety 


W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Company of America and being formed 
primarily to take care of the business 
of the M. & S. Agency, the new com- 
pany will have a capital of $250,000 and 
surplus of $150,000, according to plans 
at present projected. Its charter has 
been filed and approved in Trenton. 
The Surety Company of America will 
write court bonds only and does not in- 
tend to handle general surety business. 
Although it is not anticipated that ac- 
tive operations will begin before Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, the new company will oc- 
cupy a unique position at the outset in 
that it will begin business with a com- 


(Continued on Page 42) 





Consolidated Indemnity 
Making Merger Deal 


WITH TRANSPORTATION _IND. 





N. Y. Superintendent Approves Reinsur- 
ance of Latter’s Business Pending 
Merger’s Completion; Stockhold- 
ers’ Meet May 31 





Plans for the merger of the Transpor- 
tation Indemnity, casualty company in 
the Crum & Forster group, with the 
Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co., 
New York, were approved on Wednesday 
by the respective boards of directors of 
the two companies, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York, whereby the consol- 
idation of these companies would be 
completed under the name of the Con- 
solidated Indemnity. This deal brings 
into the limelight A. Bertram Samuels, 
president of the latter company, a lawyer 
of ability who became head of the Con- 
solidated a few months ago upon the 
resignation of R. R. Rasquin. 

Voting control of the Transportation 
Indemnity has already been acquired by 
the Consolidated and interests affiliated 
with it and the business of the Trans- 
portation has been reinsured with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance pending the completion of the 
merger. Giving effect to the merger on 
the basis of March 31, 1932 figures cal- 
culated in accordance with the commis- 
sioners’ convention formula, the consoli- 
dated statement of the two companies, 
it is estimated, will show assets of more 
than $7,500,000 and capital and surplus 
exceeding $2,500,000. 


Stockholders’ Approval Assured 


Meetings of the stockholders of the 
companies will be held on May 31st, 1932, 
at which time the stockholders will be 
asked to pass upon the proposed merger 
agreement. A majority of the stockhold- 
ers of each company have already indi- 
cated their approval of the plan so that 
its consummation is absolutely assured. 

All steps in connection with the 
merger, of course, will be subject to the 
approval of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York. 

The legal details are being handled by 
Saul Gordon, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, counsel for the Consolidated In- 
demnity. Wendell P. Barker, 92 William 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Agents Who Are Doing Things 


Local agents have all kinds of in- 
teresting ways in which to enjoy their 
leisure hours, some being civic lead- 
ers, scoutmasters, musicians, lovers 
of the classics, or sportsmen of note. 
Here are a few of such hobbies: 

John V. Hinchliffe, Paterson, president 


of the Hinchliffe Investing Co., is also 
mayor of the city in his second term. 
* * x 


J. William Klie, Hoboken, is past presi- 
dent of the local Rotary Club as well as 
being a champion horseshoe pitcher at his 
summer camp in the Estling Lake, N. J., 
colony. 

* * * 

Richard Bunnell, Bunnell Brothers, 
Springfield, N. J., is a sportsman with spe- 
cial fondness for golf and cruising. He 
recently took a two weeks’ cruise to Ber- 


muda. 
* * x 


R. V. R. H. Stout, Red Bank, is an ac- 
complished horseman and was captain of 
a National Guard Cavalry troop in Red 
Bank. 

Note: The above agents all represent 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
*° x x 


Maurice Gale, San Francisco agent, also 


owns a fur trading business in Alaska and 
lives on Belvedere Island in San Francisco 
3ay, from which place he commutes daily 
to his office in pleasant weather on his 
big motor yacht. 

* * * 

Ed R. Hogg, Seattle, is another agent 
who commutes daily by water from his 
residence, which is on an island twenty 
miles out in Puget Sound, to his office 
in Seattle. Agent Hogg lives in a colony 
of literary folk—his next door neighbor 
on the island being the famous Art Shan- 
non who writes the daily syndicated col- 
umn for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

* * ks 

W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, finds relaxa- 
tion from the strenuous activities of the 
insurance day by playing the big pipe 
organ he had built into the library of his 
home. 

* * x 

J. A. Giberson, Alton, IIL, writes insur- 
ance by day and reads philosophy by night. 
His library of that sort being one of the 
most complete in the middle west and 
containing among other works the two- 
volume contribution of that other well- 
known insurance man, Rutherford B. 
Towner. The work referred to, of course, 
is the Philosophy of Civilization. 





SWETT WITH BANKERS IND. 





Appointed Automobile Department 
Sup’t; Started Career in 1915 With 
Globe; Also With Commercial 

Joseph A. Swett, well known in auto- 
mobile underwriting circles, has been se- 
lected by President H. P. Jackson of the 
Bankers Indemnity as superintendent of 
its automobile underwriting department. 
This appointment will enable E. H. Bab- 
bage, vice-president of the company who 
has had an executive supervision of that 
department, to devote more attention to 
the development of the Bankers’ rapidly 
growing New Jersey Department. 

A native of Eastport, Me., and edu- 
cated at Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Mr. Swett was with the Globe In- 
demnity as an underwriter from 1915 to 
1923 excluding the period of his war serv- 
ice. Commissioner an infantry lieuten- 
ant he served overseas with the 77th Di- 
vision, being severely wounded at the 
Vesle River. Since 1923 he has been 
with the Commercial Casualty in charge 
of its liability department. Mr. Swett 
is recognized as a sound, experienced 
underwriter. 


Phil Braniff Says—— 

lf you really want some money—I can 
tell you where it is. Listen: It’s honey- 
combed away in the hives of commerce 
—every street is full of hives—from one 
to sixty stories high—enter at the bot- 
tom—work through the corridors—tap 
each little door—spend a full day—a full 
week—twisting door-knobs ’n’ pushing 
bells—see the bees at work in their 
hives—skip the drones ’n’ court the 
workers—there’s honey in them crates !— 
The Tebco Messenger of T. E. Braniff 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


MUST APPEAR IN COURT 
Raymond O. Davis, insurance broker 
of New Albany, Ind., formerly an agent 
tor the Consolidated Indemnity and other 








companies, on April 20, in Federal Court ‘ 


at New Albany, plead guilty to misuse 
ot the mails to defraud when appearing 
before Federal Judge Robert C. Baltzell. 

€ was directed to get his affairs in 
Shape and appear in the Federal Court 
at Indianapolis on May 7. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURORS MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Industrial 
Insurors Conference has been set for 


October 19-21 at New Orleans. 


This Letter Gets Results 


A premium collection warning to as- 
sureds printed on a sheet of pink paper 
is being used with good results by Dr. 
James F. Carlton, veteran U. S. F. & G. 
agent at Statesville, N. C. It goes out 


-with every bond and policy he delivers. 


Here it is: 
NOTICE 


Owing to the financial readjustment 
now taking place in all lines of business 
throughout the world at large, it has 
been found necessary for the insurance 
companies to shorten the period of credit 
extended to their agents. 

In order that we may continue to rep- 
resent the best companies in the insur- 
ance business, it is necessary that all 
nolicies issued from our office be prompt- 
ly paid for within the time specified by 
the different companies. 

This action on the part of the insur- 
ance companies compels us to insist that 
all premiums be paid on or before thirty 
davs from date of the policy. 

We trust that you will co-operate with 
us in this matter that we may continue 


to serve your insurance needs in the 


future. 





PUBLIC IND. GIVES BOND 

The Public Indemnity has furnished 
bond of $20.000 for David N. Chadwick, 
former finance commissioner of Wil- 
mington, N. C.. held at Richmond. Va., 
on a charge of having $20.000 of Liberty 
bonds in his possession alleged to have 
been stolen from a Philadelphia bank. 





The Roulevard agency of Detroit is 
now being incorporated. 


Consolidated Deal 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Street, well known insurance attorney, 
however, has been retained as counsel by 
both companies to lend his assistance. 

The Consolidated Indemnity is ahead 
in production for the first quarter of 
1932 and at the same time its expenses 
are $100,000 less than in the similar 
period of 1931. Net premiums written 
were $1,061,000 while for the month of 
April alone up to the 26th its volume to- 
taled $521,000. 





The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Subscription 
United States $3 
Canada $4 Plus Tax 


You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 











Commissioners Meet June 22 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners has been 
called for June 22 and 23 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, to which 
commssioners of all states have been 
invited. Invitations went out this 
week from the Oklahoma City office 
of Jess G. Read, state insurance com- 
missioner, who is secretary of the 
Convention. 

A number of the commissioners, 
committee chairmen, have also called 
meetings of their respective commit- 
tees. Among such meetings will un- 
doubtedly be one of the valuations 
committee of which George S. Van 
Schaick, New York Superintendent, is 
chairman. 











SPIELBERGS IN COURT 


Harold Spielberg, former head of the 
defunct Equitable Casualty & Surety, 
and Bernard Spielberg, his brother, also 
an officer of the company, surrendered 
in court on Tuesday, entered pleas of not 
guilty to larceny charges, and were re- 
leased under bonds of $5,000 each by 
Judge Max S. Levine in General Ses- 
sions. 

The Spielbergs are accused of taking 
funds of the surety company just pre- 
vious to the time it was taken over by 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment on December 31, 1930. 





N. Y. BRANCH OFFICE 
The Manufacturers Casualty of Phila- 
delphia now has a branch office at 107 
William Street, New York. 





E. W. HELM, JR.. MAKES CHANGE 
Becomes Resident V.-P. of New Amste-- 
dam im Phila.; Associated With A. P. 
Schueneman Also Resident V.-P. 

E. Walter Helm, Jr., resident manager 
of the Home Indemnity in Philadelphia 
since its inception, joined the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty this week as Philadel- 
phia resident vice-president in associa- 
tion with A. P. Schuenemann, Jr., also 
resident vice-president, who has. been 
many years with the company with posts 
at Rochester, New York City and Phila- 
delphia for several years past. 

Highspots of Mr. Helm’s career in the 
business includes early experience with 
the old Philadelphia Casualty after at- 
tending law school in Baltimore. He 
then went with the Fidelity & Deposit 
and in 1913 joined the American Fidelity 
at Montpelier, Vt, a year later being 
transferred to its Chicago office. Resign- 
ing this post he joined the Zurich in 
New York and in 1925 became Philadel- 
phia manager of that company leaving 
four years later to represent the South- 
ern Surety and Home Indemnity in the 
Quaker City. 


AGENT’S WIFE TO “CARRY ON” 


Mrs. Grace Jackson has taken over 
the interest of her husband, the lat. 
Cleland Jackson, in the insurance agency 
of Kelley & Jackson at Lebanon, Ky., 
and will become an active: member of the 
firm. There will be no change in the 
agency name. The agency is one of the 
oldest in the city, having been estab- 
lished more than forty years ago. Georg: 
E. Kelley is the other member of the 
firm. 


1931 Net Premiums and Losses for Stock 
- Casualty Companies Given in Argus Chart 


Stock casualty and surety companies 
in 1931 wrote $&823,097,570 in net pre- 
miums on all lines and had total paid 
losses of $534,988,099 according to the 
compilation given in the 1932 Argus Cas- 
ualty Chart of the National Underwriter. 
In 1930 these companies had an aggre- 
gate net premium volume of $885,592,753 
and paid losses amounting to $528,893,990. 
The Argus Chart gives $145,254,368 as the 
net premium figure of the mutual compa- 
nies last year with losses of $92,566,224. 








As was to be expected surety loss ra- 
tios reached new heights last year, being 
101.3% in the aggregate for the stock 
companies as compared with 66.8% the 
year previous. Fidelity, however, showed 
a slight improvement, the loss ratio be- 
ing 51.9 in 1931 as contrasted with 53.5 in 
1930. This was a pleasant surprise to 
bonding company executives. Tabulated 
below is the stock company experience by 
classes of business as presented by the 
Argus Chart: 





—__—_————. 1931 ae — —— 1930 
Net Prems. Losses & Adj. Classification Net Prems. Losses & Adj. 
Written Exp. Paid To Written Exp. Paid % 
$60,419,192 $39,593,819 65.5 Accident (separated)........... $62,188,606 $32,712,909 52.6 
34,241,911 23,714,769 69.3. Health (separated) ...........- 35,701,862 22,585,385 63.2 
13,327,506 7,361,615 55.2 Non-Can. A. & H. (separated).. 19,836,897 10,800,362 54.4 
67,108,785 38,267,716 57.0 Other A. & H. (not separated).. 56,970,985 27,115,848 47.5 
175,097,394 108,937,919 62.2 Total Accident & Health...... 174,698,350 93,214,504 53.3 
58,930,325 28,869,763 49.0 Liability other than Auto. ...... 64,757,575 29,318,782 45.2 
207,000,421 132,169,287 CE BGs. EAGD occdcccteecasces 210,279,776 131,777,046 62.6 
135,487,547 112,878,267 83.3 Workmen’s Compensation ...... 168,378,843 127,650,021 75.8 
16,205 12,301 75.9 Workmen’s Collective ......... 19,584 17,492 89.3 
44,302,262 22,980,784 Tie ES i oct aac eae ee 40s 45,598,993 24,420,738 53.5 
47,641,943 Sa He OE on cas aavecsseibbececens 55,001,456 36,750,795 66.8 
11,001,936 5,104,879 | SO ee arr ree 13,862,025 5,897,454 42.5 
32,445,623 14,962,363 OG) Dede oi n.ond oc caressed nnen 35,669,266 14,935,391 41.8 
2,901,470 1,199,396 41.3 Prop. Dam. & Coll. other than Auto. 3,300,655 1,180,366 35.7 
64,879,097 34,080,316 52.5 Auto. Pron. Damage............ 69,381,024 38,877,917 56.0 
11,676,539 8,582,746 73.5 Auto. Collision ........... .»+ 15,270,486 11,042,225 72.3 
9,943,102 6,732,569 67.7 Other Auto. (not separated).... 8,818,072 5,269,016 59.7 
6,177,704 GIGI 149 Shen Be sone ies ce couuds 7,585,576 1,186,128 15.6 
4,923,667 RR A ee reer 3,366,749 987,275 29.3 
4,446,473 4,271,104 ee rey ee ee 5,412,354 3,881,686 71.7 
742,490 314,562 42.4 Snrinkler Leakage .........--- 1,100,151 458,447 41.6 
473,030 $84,182 -123.5 Live Stodkc .........ccererceses 992,954 810,436 81.6 
3,147,403 2,198,581 69.9 Miscellaneous ............0+-++ 2,098,765 1,218,271 58.0 
1,862,939 1,087,564 58.4 Auto. Fire, Theft & Tornado.... .....se002 — seeeeeeees ie 
$823,097,570  $534,988,099 65.0 Grand Aggregate ........+++++- $885,592,753 $528,893,990 59.7 
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F. R. Jones For Settling Differences 


Quietly Without Outside Pressure 


If House-Cleaning Process Is Needed It Should Be Voluntarily 
Assumed by Companies Themselves, Says Casualty 
Chief Executives’ General Manager 


At a time when the business is pass- 
ing through a depression period extreme- 
ly trying to both companies and agents 
alike, F. Robertson Jones, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, has endeavored to exert a 
stabilizing influence by his frank expres- 
sion a short time ago that this was not 
the time for insurance companies to pro- 
claim their domestic troubles from the 
house-top nor to rush to supervising de- 
partments and legislative bodies seeking 
or demanding their aid in a house-clean- 
ing process. Instead the companies, in 
Mr. Jones’ opinion (which has its re- 
flection in high casualty-surety ranks), 
would act wisely in settling such troubles 
quietly and honorably among themselves 
in the best interests of the public. And 
if there be need for house-cleaning it 
should be voluntarily assumed by those 





CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 


within the business rather than “calling 
in the cop.” 
Find the Wrong, Then Right It 


In other words, Mr. Jones feels strong- 
ly that “we have relied too little upon 
our own power and genius for settling 
among ourselves—in our own family so 
to speak—our own peculiar differences of 
opinion, misunderstandings and even dis- 
putes.” As he expressed it in his recent 
Jacksonville, Fla., address before a gath- 
ering of the state’s choicest local agents: 

“I feel that we have sometimes failed to 
grasp the psychology of the fact that 
when there is something wrong with the 
business, there must be something wrong 
with us, and that through mutual self- 
searchings in a household co-operative 
way we should find out what is wrong 
and then right it. We cannot be a house 





divided against itself—companies and 


agents.” 
Advantage of Consultative Plan 


Mr. Jones made a plea for the con- 
sultative plan of ironing out differences 
away from the glare of public spotlights. 
He emphasized: “I do not believe that a 
group of hard-headed intelligent men 
even sat around a board with the pur- 
pose of ironing out their differences of 
opinion without either succeeding or 
making reasonable progress toward that 
end. And this is true whatever the in- 
dustry may be or whether they be man- 
agers or agents or both. Anyway, that 
is not only the way to start, but the 
way to persist in. Haven’t we in the 
past rather stinted this method? Haven't 
we been too prone to call the ‘cop’— 
whether the state administrative heads or 
the state legislatures ? 

“State insurance commissioners, as a 
rule, do not conceive it as a part of their 
duties to be called upon to intervene in 
company domestic controversies. Once 
in a while one: of them protests audibly 
against doing so—suggesting that the 
companies settle their own domestic dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

“All too frequently, too, we are rush- 
ing to the legislatures for salvation, fail- 
ing to recognize the cardinal fact that 
true salvation lies in right impulses ger- 
minating in the heart of the individual. 








problems .. . 


VIEWPOINT 


agency understanding 


Seasoned viewpoint promotes a sym- 


pathetic understanding of agency 


insures harmoni- 


ous relations between agent and 


Company. 


Continental executives are familiar 


with every day agency problems. 


Their spurs were won by perform- 


ance in the field. 


This viewpoint, young enough to be 


aggressive, old enough to be conser- 


vative, has been a factor in the 


success of these Companies and 


their agents. 


It insures the DURA- 


BILITY of this institution. 
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We complain of too much legislation— 
a regular avalanche of it every year- 
but, as Mark Twain said about com- 
plaints of the weather, no one tries to 
do anything about it. 

“This calling in the ‘cop’ will have th: 
tendency ultimately of reducing to a min 
imum the power of untrammeled initia- 
tive that should be inherent in the self 
governance of our business. We shall 
become merely keyboards upon which to 
register the will of official bureaucracy; 
and when initiative goes out of private 
industry, state socialism comes in to tak: 
its place. 

I am sure this consultative plan of iron 
ing out our domestic troubles can be ex 
tended advantageously to apply to dif 
ferences of opinion between ourselves 
and those who buy what we have to sell. 
When misunderstandings occur involving 
other kinds of business with which we 
have dealings, there is no reason why 
they should not be cleared up promptly 
through friendly conferences and a com- 
plete explanation of our position.” 





MOVING AFTER 50 YEARS 
R. F. Murray & Bro., Veteran Insurance 
Brokers, Leaving 8 B’way for 111 
John; Prominence of Its Founder 


After staying fifty years in one office 
building—probably a record for any New 
York City brokerage office—R. F. Mur- 
ray & Bro. of No. 8 Broadway is to 
move on Monday to the 111 John Street 
building. The Murray organization ever 
since its inception has been housed in 
the Produce Exchange, which is the long 
red building with a red tower on Bowl- 
ing Green next to the Customs House. 

Roger F. Murray, the founder, who is 
still active as head of the firm, is a son 
of Tohn W. Murray, one of the founders 
and first president of the German Amer- 
ican, now the Great American. R. F. 
Murray established a small _ general 
agency in the Produce Exchange in 1882. 
He had one tiny room, hardly more than 
a cubicle. As the agency grew it took 
on additional rooms, going along the cor- 
ridor and turning corners with the build- 
ing. But it was only a few years ago 
that the original office was cut from the 
suite. Present auarters begin two doors 
away. Eventually the general agency 
plan of operation was dropped and the 
organization became a brokerage firm. 
Tt has many national accounts. In 1917 
it was incorporated with Mr. Murray as 
president. 

Mr. Murray has an extensive acquaint- 
ance with leading social. financial and 
political figures. both in New York and 
Washington. He himself served as state 
senator in New Jersey at the beginning 
of the century, and has been influential 
in having passed legislation favorable to 
the insurance business. His home is in 
Plainfield, N. J. He operates a fire in- 
surance agency in Plainfield in addition 
to the New York corporation. 

R. F. Murray & Bro., in addition to 
fire, casualtv, marine and general lines, 
operates a large life insurance depart- 
ment. 





GETS SAN GABRIEL BONDS 

The Columbia Casualty is the originat- 
ing company on the contract bonds guar- 
anteeing the construction of a flood con- 
trol dam on the west fork of the San 
Gabriel River, southern California. The 
business was placed through the Los 
Angeles branch office of the company. 
Amount of the contract was $2,087,970 on 
which two bonds were given, for faith- 
ful performance and for labor and ma- 
terials. There were five reinsuring com- 
panies. The contractors are Macco Con- 
struction Co. and Lewis Construction 
Co., both of Los Angeles. 





TAKE LARGER OFFICES 
The agency firm of Kirkland & Yard- 
ley has taken spacious offices in the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Build- 
ing in Newark. 


KENTUCKY AGENCY EXPANDS 

Dwight B. Peel, insurance agency 0° 
Benton, Ky., has enlarged his quarters 
in the Bank of Marshal County building 
in that city. 
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Dr. R. S. Keelor Has Retired 
After Busy Career Of Fifty Years 


Fine Tributes Paid to Veteran U. S. Casualty Liability Under- 
writer Now on His Florida Orange Farm; Always Gave 
Generously of a Vast Store of Knowledge 


Dr. R. S. Keelor has retired. This 
grand old dean of liability and compen- 
sation underwriting whose inexhaustible 
store of information about the business 
has always been so generously given is 
now on his farm in Sanford, Fla., where 
his hobby for years has been growing 
ovanges and celery. Called to the United 
States Casualty twenty-two years ago by 
President Edson S. Lott “to help out 
temporarily,” Dr. Keelor has given un- 
sintedly of his underwriting knowledge 
to the company, edited its educational 
bulletin brilliantly, and with half a cen- 
tu:y of activity to his credit retired on 
April 1 when head of the United States 
Casualty’s liability department. 

The outstanding feature of Dr. Keelor’s 
career in the minds of his host of ad- 
mirers in company executive ranks was 
his willingness to help the “youngsters” 
of the business to posts of high respon- 
sibility. Among his understudies in the 
old days when the doctor was secretary 
of the old Philadelphia Casualty were 
John A. Diemand, now Home Indemnity 
vice-president; Fred H. Strickland, now 
New Amsterdam Casualty vice-president; 
Frederic G. Noxsel, president Noxsel-Di- 
mick Co., Buffalo, and David S. Dicken- 
son, president, Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton. Diemand and Dickenson 
are referred to by Dr. Keelor as “my two 
boys.” 

A Practicing Physician 

A significant fact about Dr. Keelor’s 
early career is that he came into the 
then young casualty business equipped 
with medical knowledge. After gradua- 
tion from medical school he practiced in 
Conshocken, Pa., serving workers in the 
iron mills. While engaged in that work 
the old Guarantors Liability Indemnity 
called for him to handle the medical as- 
pects of workmen’s collective insurance. 
Dr. Keelor gave such splendid service 
that the company begged him to accept 
a permanent post. Thus, his useful and 
active career in the business had its start. 

In 1899 Dr. Keelor organized the Phila- 
delphia Casualty; became its secretary 
and general manager. He served in a 
variety of home office capacities: office 
Manager, superintendent of agents; pre- 
pared policy forms; found time to ap- 
pear frequently as a convention speaker. 
In addition he did considerable educa- 
tional writing. Constantly seeking new 
ideas on how to improve the business he 
took pride in passing along to his asso- 
ciates and understudies his findings. 


John A. Diemand His Stenographer 


It was in 1903 that John A. Diemand, 
then seventeen years old, got his first 
msurance job as stenographer to Dr. 

eelor, a period in his career he will 
never forget or regret. Speaking to The 
Eastern Underwriter a few days ago 
about Dr. Keelor Mr. Diemand told about 
the latter’s versatility, his handling with 
equal ease a diversity of casualty prob- 
lems; how he was an authority on acci- 
dent and health lines, and above all his 
shrewd ability in spotting a good risk 
from an underwriting standpoint. 


Further Recognition of His Ability 


That this all-around ability is gener- 
ally recognized is indicated by the trib- 
utes which were paid to Dr. Keelor this 
week by a number of men who were 
associated with him in the old days and 
who wrote to The Eastern Underwriter. 
David S. Dickenson, president, Security 
Mutual Life, said: 

“Many years ago it was my privilege 
to work for Dr. Keelor in the old Guar- 
antors Liability Indemnity. He was one 
of the hardest workers I have ever 
known, Long days and nights of toil 


meant nothing to him. His was a very 





DR. R. S. KEELOR 


keen mind, and he was at all times kind 


and courteous to his employes. I often 
think back to the days when he was my 
‘boss.’ 

“My affection goes out to him, and I 
trust that the remaining years of his life 
will be filled with good cheer and en-* 
joyment.” 

Another tribute received from Frederic 
G. Noxsel, Buffalo general agent, read: 
“T had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
qyainted with Dr. Keelor in 1904 when I 
became a special agent for his company 
traveling New York State. I was also 
his assistant in 1907-8 when he was sec- 
retary of the company. 

“T attribute a great deal of the knowl- 
edge of casualty business gained to his 
ability as an underwriter and have lasting 
memories of many technical conversa- 
tions with him. His knowledge as a cas- 
ualty underwriter was much sought dur- 
ing those early years of the casualty 
business. It gives me, even now, a great 
deal of pleasure to refer to him as a 
kindly, considerate gentleman of the old 
school type of insurance executives,” he 
said. 


Constant Attitude of Helpfulness 


Asked to give a personal size-up of 
Dr. Keelor and his contributions to the 
business Mr. Diemand responded: “How 
could we help but be impressed by the 
Doctor’s sweet, loving disposition, his at- 
titude of constant helpfulness to us? He 
would spend hours at a time coaching us 
about claims and underwriting, predict- 
ing that the business would have a sturdy 
growth and that we should be prepared 
for the day when it would be a factor 
in American industry. He had the vision 
to foresee this growth and wanted us to 
be ready for it.” : 

Mr. Diemand tells how this foresight 
was brought into play (but unfortunate- 
ly not heeded), when the Philadelphia 
Casualty was considering the entrance 
into the credit insurance field. Dr. Kee- 
lor, against the move, had asked that his 
objections be officially recorded. He did 
not think that the time was opportune 
for the company to venture into what 
was then “an unknown field.” The re- 
sult of the venture was some heavy 
losses. 

President Lott’s Estimate 
In 1907 Dr. Keelor resigned to join the 


Empire State Surety as secretary to lend 
a helping hand in the underwriting. Cu- 








Attention: Company Executives 
Can you use a 32-year old expert on payroll auditing either in home office or field who has had 


ten years with a large casualty company? 





I’m ag ble to g or will locate anywhere you need me permanently. 
My fitness for the job will be given in detail if you'll address me at 


experience also at your disposal. 


Special agency 


Box A. C. E., THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





riously enough he had been at the point 
of retiring from the business at the time 
to give full attention to his Florida 
orange grove. 

Then came the start of his United 
States Casualty career in 1910 upon the 
resignation of Malcolm, its liability un- 
derwriter. His ability was appreciated 
from the start and his knowledge of the 
business over a long period of years has 
been constantly put to practical use. 
Upon his retirement this month Edson 
S. Lott, president of the company, said: 

“Dr. Keelor was one of the most kind- 
ly, sympathetic and withal the most in- 
telligent man in the entire world of cas- 
ualty insurance. His retirement from 
active duty will be greatly regretted by 
all his former associates in the United 
States Casualty as well as by all his 
competitors in the business with whom 
he was in constant consultation.” 





“IT’S UP TO THE DRIVER” 





New Policy Insert of Hartford Accident 
Tells Owners They Alone Can 
Bring Down Auto Rates 


A- policy insert which contains some 
outspoken advice to the automobile 
owner along the line that he and his 
fellow drivers of the.country are the only 
ones who can bring down the rate on 
automobile insurance is being given 
wide circulation by the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. The insert card reads: 

It’s Up to You and Those Who 
Drive Your Car! 

The cost of your automobile insurance 

will be reduced . 

hen car owners realize that losses 
must be paid from premiums—that in- 
surance companies do not have an un- 
limited source of funds. 

2. When it becomes a disgrace to be 
involved in any motor vehicle accident. 

3. When car owners insist that every 

state have a strict driver’s license law 
and efficient highway police. 
_ 4. When jurymen realize that they are 
increasing the cost of their own automo- 
bile insurance when they make unrea- 
sonable awards. 

5. When it ceases to be “smart” to tell 
one’s friends about “putting something 
over” on the insurance company with a 
padded bill for damages. 

6. When drivers realize that their in- 
terests and the interests of the insur- 
ance company are identical in the event 
of a liability claim. 

7. When all accidents are reported 
promptly with full details and names of 
witnesses. 

8. When car owners appreciate the 
fact that they are as responsible for the 
lives of others as is the engineer of a 
locomotive. 

9. When car owners themselves co- 
operate to remove careless, irresponsible 
drivers from the highways. 


N. J. AUTO TOLL IN 1931 


In New Jersey last year there were 
55,222 automobile accidents, resulting in 
injury to 36,753 persons and the death 
of 1,302, according to statistics of the 
State Traffic Commission. The property 
damage was estimated at $6,500,000. One 
of every thirteen motorists in the state 
was involved in an accident during the 
year. About 45% of the collisions were 
ascribed to “highway discourtesies,” such 
as the violation of right of way. 








OPEN PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 

Stebbins, Leterman & Gates, Inc., of 
New York, have opened a branch office 
in Philadelphia in the Earle Building, 
1028 Market Street, under the direction 
of Frank C. Maginn as resident man- 
ager. Mr. Maginn is well known in 
Philadelphia, where he has for many 
years been closely identified with insur- 
ance activities. 











May Annual Meetings 


‘ The Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives will have its an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday, May 3, wi’h 
many of the important casualty-surety 
men in New York for the gathering 
Che following day the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting 
at which James A. Beha, general 
manager, will report on the year’s ac- 
tivities. Officers of both associat'ons 
will be elected. 











TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 





D. M. Parker Picked for Dayton; Being 
Succeeded at Denver by G. A. 
Godine; Their Careers 

Dean M.- Parker, Denver, has been ap- 
pointed manager, casualty lines, in the 
Dayton, O., office of the Travelers suc- 
ceeding the late Harold A. Probst. Mr. 
Parker has been connected with the 
Travelers more than ten years starting 
as special agent in Minneapolis, then 
serving in branch offices at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. He became assistant 
manager in Oakland in 1925, going from 
that city to Denver as manager, cas- 
ualty lines. 

George A. Godine, St. Louis, has been 
appointed manager, casualty lines, in the 
Denver office of the Travelers to suc- 
ceed Mr. Parker. He has been con- 
nected with the company since March 1, 
1925, and first served as a field assistant 
in the branch office at Washington, 
D. C. In October, 1929, he became as- 
sistant manager, casualty lines, at St. 
Louis, where he remained until his re- 
cent promotion. 





WHEN DRIVERS ARE SAFEST 





Auto Passengers More Apt to Be Seri- 
ously Injured in Case of Accident, 
F. & C. Figures Show 

Drivers of automobiles usually come 
off better in accidents than do their pas- 
sengers, according to statistics of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty accident and health 
department which indicate that driving 
is safer than riding. The F. & C. fig- 
ures covered fatal automobile accidents 
in the years since the automobile be- 
came the major accident hazard in the 
United States. 

The driver is often able, by grasping 
the wheel, to save himself from being 
thrown about the car or out of it, the 
company finds. “It is true that the wheel 
sometimes causes chest and arm injuries, 
but such instances seem to be in the 
minority,” says an official. The human 
factor, as represented by the driver, is 
the leading cause of motor car accidents 
and deaths, failure of brakes, wheels and 
axle-bearings being relatively infre- 
quent. 

“Speed is the chief mechanical reason 
for automobile casualties and since, as a 
general rule, the younger the driver the 
greater the velocity of motor travel, in 
the majority of accidents the drivers are 
not more than thirty years of age.” 

Four wheel brakes are a definite safe- 
ty element, and help keep the accident 
toll from being even worse, but drivers 
somewhat nullify this effect by taking 
greater chances, depending on the bet- 
ter brakes. 


N. J. MANUFACTURERS RESULTS 

The New Jersey Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty of Trenton, as of December 31, 
1931, shows a surplus of $1,123,751* with 
total assets of $4,346,946. The gain from 
underwriting and profit and loss items 
was $818,623 and the gain from invest- 
ments totals $106,650. During 1931 the 
company paid $645,295 in dividends to 
policyholders of the company. Its cap- 
ital is $100,000. 
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H. A. Behrens Explains 
$1,750,000 Reserve Fund 


WOULD CUT CAPITAL BY 50% 
Continental Casualty Stockholders to 
Vote on Proposal May 4; Ample Sur- 
plus Funds Objective; Letter to Agents 





Carrying out its traditional policy of 
conservatism, the Continental Casualty 
board of directors has approved a rec- 
ommendation of the company’s execu- 
tive committee for a reduction in its 
capital from $3,500,000 to $1,750,000 and 
transfer of $1,750,000 to surplus to be 
set up as a reserve. This significant step, 
which will be submitted to stockholders 
for approval at the annual meeting on 
May 4, calls for the reduction of the par 
value of stock from $10 to $5 a share. 

In making the announcement of the 
proposed action Herman A. Behrens, 
president of the Continental Casualty 
and who is regirded as one of the sound- 
est financial experts in casualty company 
circles, states as its purpose “to enable 
the company to set up for the present 
and until normal conditions prevail, a 
contingent depreciation reserve sufficient 
to cover the d'fference between the of- 
ficial valuation of its securities and their 
market value, and still have ample sur- 
plus.” 


Gives Reasons 


While President Behrens believes that 
the security valuation plan on a five 
quarter average as fixed by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
and approved by the United States 
Treasury Department is “undoubtedly 
justified by present conditions” he em- 
phasizes in his letter to stockholders: 

“Your management feels, nevertheless. 
that in carrying out its traditional pol- 
icy of conservatism, and while intending 
to continue to follow the instructions of 
supervising officials, it is desirable also 
at this time to have ample surplus after 
setting up the reserve above referred to.” 

In his letter to agents President 
Behrens made clear that the Continental 
Casualty, in using the commissioners’ 
convention average values in its Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, statement, had also deducted 
from surplus and placed in a special con- 
tingency fund as a liability an amount 
greater than the difference between 
those values and “the so-called Connec- 
ticut true values” so that the company’s 
statement would reflect a stated surplus 
based upon the most stringent official 
ruling that had been promulgated. 


Desirability of Ample Surplus 

Mr. Behrens went on to explain how 
the recommendation just made will en- 
able the Continental to place temporarily 
in a depreciation reserve a_ sufficient 
amount so that it will take a net credit 
in its statement for its assets valued at 
actual market prices regardless of of- 
ficial formulas. He said: 

“The intrinsic value of the securities 
in the majority of cases is exactly as 
much as their original cost. Their mar- 
ket value under present unstable condi- 
tions merely reflects what could be ob- 
tained for these securities if the com- 
pany were forced to sell, which it is not. 
Nevertheless, it is our opinion that we 
and our field associates will feel more 
optimistic than ever to have the finan- 
cial structure of their company such that 
even after reserving against values of se- 
curities determinined on the basis of dis- 
tress selling the company has an ample 
surplus.” 


A Word of Caution 


The Continental Casualty president in- 
dicated very definitely that he did not 
want his field force to use the proposed 
company action as a competitive argu- 
ment by saying: “I ask that because 
other casualty and surety companies may 
not have taken this conservative step 
you refrain from using it as a competi- 
tive argument. Such an argument is 


never legitimate but in times like these 
any argument that reflects upon the fi- 
nancial condition of a competitor is in- 
excusable. 

“So far as our competitors are con- 





cerned we want to be helpful and not 
hurtful, and, therefore, in explaining our 
move will you please be good enough to 
do so in such a way that it will clearly 
reflect our own motives without criticiz- 
ing any other institution.” 

Progress of First Quarter 


So that there would be no wrong infer- 
ence drawn from the capital reduction 
recommendation Mr. Behrens empha- 
sized in his stockholders’ letter: 

“Let me say, both officially and per- 
sonally, that the insurance portion of 
your company’s business is proceeding 
along normal lines. Its premium writ- 
ings for the first three months of 1932 
were less than 5% below the similar pe- 
riod of 1931. Its losses, so far as these 
can be judged to date, are entirely nor- 
mal. It has never written any of the 
classes of surety business (guarantee of 
mortgage loans or similar financial guar- 
antees) which have resulted in severe 
losses to many companies. Its fixed over- 
head expenses for the first three months 
of this year, by reason of reduction in 
salaries and other economies, are reduced 
more than 10% as compared with the 
similar period of 1931. In other words, 
the conservative action proposed by the 
resolution has for its sole reason the 
shrinkage in security values which has 
been so universal as respects the sound- 
est classes of securities.” 





CULLEN TALKS AT N. Y. U. 





National Surety Vice-President Explains 
Surety Bonds to Financial Forum; 
Uses of Contract 

Vincent Cullen, vice-president of the 
National Surety in charge of its Greater 
New York activities, explained the im- 
portance of the surety company in the 
business world to the New York Uni- 
versity Finance Forum recently. In an 
interesting fashion he told of the uses 
and value of surety and fidelity bonds. 

Mr. Cullen traced the history of sure- 
tyship, and the classes into which surety 
bonds fail. After discussing fidelity 
bonds he then went into detail on the 
functions of the instrument in the ship- 
building, bridgebuilding and construction 
fields; its functions in connection with 
construction mortgages, and in connec- 
tion with the administration of estates. 
He emphasized how the construction 
mortgage bond made possible the devel- 
opment and improvement of the better 
neighborhoods of the city. 

In conclusion Mr. Cullen pointed out 
that although surety bonds take many 
peculiar forms they may always be clas- 
sified in the fidelity group, in the surety 
group, or in a combination. 





GIVEN NEW TRIAL 


National Surety Continues Its Fight 
Against R. L. Page, Former Agent, 
Whom Court Awarded $25,000 in 
Damage Suit 
The National Surety has been granted 
a new trial by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Richmond for the 
fourth circuit in a case from Norfolk 
in which R. Lee Page, former agent of 
the company there. obtained a judgment 
for $25,000 against it. A year or two ago 
the company instituted proceedings be- 
fore the state corporation commission 
seeking revocation of Page’s license as 
insurance agent following a controversy 

with him. 

When the proceedings were dismissed, 
Page brought suit for malicious prose- 
cution and was awarded $25,000 damages. 
The company appealed on the ground 
that probable cause had motivated its ac- 
tion against Page. The opinion of the 
appellate court reversing the lower court 
and granting the company a new trial 
was handed at Richmond last week. 


BOSTON BROKER DIES 

Alfred JT. Mercer, insurance broker of 
Boston, died on Monday at his home in 
Needham Heights after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was 69 years of age and 
had been associated with Field & Cowles 
for many years. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, a brother and two 
sisters. 








Chicago Program for 
H.&A.Conference Ready 


LEADERS WILL PARTICIPATE 





Four Round Table Discussions and Out- 
side Speakers of Note Lined up for 
June 7-9 Convention 





Four round table discussions and a 
well balanced program of formal ad- 
dresses, coupled with reports from com- 
mittee chairmen, are the salient features 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference convention which is sched- 
uled for June 7 to 9 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Welcomed by 
Walter E. Webb, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Life of U. S. A., the gath- 





D. C. MacEWEN, 
Conference President 


ering will be addressed by such notables 
as Henry Swift Ives, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives; E. C. Bowen, 
secretary, Aetna Life, in charge of acci- 
dent and health; and Harlan S. Don 
Carlos, Travelers, who heads the Inter- 
national Claim Association. 

In addition many Conference leaders 
will be on hand to assure the success 
of the meeting including Mac- 
Ewen, Pacific Mutual Life, Conference 
president; Chester W. McNeill, Massa- 
chusetts Accident, executive committee 
chairman; S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. Association; R. W. Faulkner, 
Woodmen Accident; E. C. Budlong, Fed- 
eral Life; George F. Manzelmann, North 
American Accident; W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; C. O. Pauley, 
Great Northern Life; J. W. Scherr, In- 
ter-Ocean Casualty, and George R. Ken- 
dall, Washington National. Appropri- 
ately the presence of P. H. Rogers, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, at the convention 
will give the Conference an opportunity 
to congratulate him officially upon his 
election as chairman of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters. 


Program in Detail 


The complete program, as released by 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
who has done some fine work in round- 
ing it into shape in co-operation with 
Program Committee Chairman H. 
Royer, follows: 

Tuesday A. M., Tune 7, 10 o’clock: Call to 
Order—D. C. MacEwen, pounas Address of 
Welcome—Walter E. Webb, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Life Ins. Co. of S $ 
dress—Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, Ass’n 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; President’s 
Address—D. C. MacEwen, vice-president, Pacific 
Mutual Life; Report of Entertainment Commit- 
tee—V. M. Ray, chairman; Report of Member- 
ship Committee—J. P. Collins, chairman. 

Wednesday A. M., June 8, 10 o’clock: Report 
of Executive Committee—Chester W. McNeill, 
chairman; Report of Manual Committee—R. S. 
Hills, chairman; Report of Educational and Pub- 
licity Committee—Dr. W. A_ Granville, chair- 
man; “Underwriters Chickens’—Harlan S. Don 
Carlos, associate chief adjuster, Travelers Ins. 
Co., president, International Claim Association; 
“New Policy Program Adopted by the Bureau 
of Personal A. H. Underwriters”—E. C. 


Pe, secretary, A. & H. department, Aetna 
ife. 
Round Table Discussion—“Lapsation—How Can 
It Be Prevented?” 
i by S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit 


HH. & A. Ass’n. 

Discussed by E. C. Budlong, Federal Life In- 
surance Co.; H. E. Trevvett, Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association; 
W. J. McGettigan, Gibraltar L. & A. Co.; 
R. W. Faulkner, Woodmen Accident (o.; 
F. M. Feffer, Abraham Lincoln Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Round Table Discussion—‘What is the Future 
of the Monthly Premium Industrial Business?” 
Introduced by O. F. Davis, Abraham Lincoln 

Life Insurance Co. 

Discussed by P. H. Rogers, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co.; Geo. F. Manzel- 
mann, North American Accident Ins. (o.; 
John Patterson, Midland Casualty (o.; 
Chester W. McNeili, Massachusetts Accident 
Co.; James F. Ramey, Washington National 
Ins. Co. 

Wednesday P. M., June 8, 2 o’clock: Demon- 
stration of “Lie Detector’—Dr. Leonard Keeler, 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, North- 
western University. 


Committee Reports 


Thursday A. M., June 9, 10 o’clock: Report 
of Publicity & Press Committee—R. W. Faulk- 
ner, chairman; Report of Grievance Committee— 
F. M. Feffer, chairman; Report of Credentials 
Committee—W. W. Putney, chairman; Report 
of Auditing Committee—E. C. Bowlby, chairman; 
Report of Resolutions Committee—E. Edward 
Rushlow, chairman; Report of Legal Committee— 
E. St. Clair, chairman; Report of Legislative & 
Public Relations Committee—T. J. Scherr, 
chairman; Report of Statistical Committee—J. 
M. Powell, chairman; Report of Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee—D. G. Trone, chairman. 
Round Table Discussion—‘‘What Has Accident 

and Health Insurance to Offer Life Policy- 

holders in Place of Disability Benefits?” 

Introduced by O. B. Hartley, Great Western 
Insurance Co. 

Discussed by H. A. Woodward, Old Line Life; 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; Clyde W. 
Young, Monarch Life; W. C. Cartinhour, 
Provident L. & A.; J. W. Hoffman, Ameri- 
can Bankers. 

Round Table Discussion—‘‘What Has Been Ac- 
complished Toward Uniform Phraseology and 
Standard Underwriting Practices by the Quar- 
terly Premium Companies?” : 
Introduced by W. T. Grant, Business Men’s 

Assurance. 

Discussed by C. O. Pauley, Great Northern 
Life; T. Leigh Thompson, National L. & A.; 
E. Brown, Inter-State Business Men’s 
Accident; E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & 
Accident; J. W. Scheer, Inter-Ocean. 

Report of Special Committees. 

Deferred Business. 

New Business. 

Report of the Nominating Committee and 
Election of Officers. : 

Date and Place of Next Meeting. 


Ship Fires 


(Continued from Page 35) 


construct temporary bulkheads. The 
temporary bulkheads may be construct- 
ed of seven-eighths (7) tongued and 
grooved lumber, strengthened by up- 
rights of two by four (2 x 4”) inches and 
the bulkhead shall be covered both sides 
with roll asbestos, or they may be con- 
structed of two (2”) inch impregnated 
lumber approved by the underwriters 
laboratories tightly laid. 

15. If two tonnage openings of four by 
five (4 x 5’) feet are required on each 
bulkhead, these openings must be so se- 
cured as to afford a proper fire protec- 
tion. The attention of ship-owners 15 
drawn to the rules of the Panama Canal 
Authorities regarding such openings. 

16. Fire extinguishing pipes, properly 
connected to the supply system must be 
fitted in all spaces in the shelter deck in 
which cotton is carried, whether such 
spaces be of temporary or permanent 
construction. 

Supplemental R 

While not requiring the following 
equipment for the issuance of its cer- 
tificate of loading, the Board suggests 
that owners of shelter deck or long 
bridge deck ships should equip their ves- 
sels as follows, whether carrying full or 
partial cargoes of cotton: , 

1. That the largest compartment [0° 
determining the initial requirements ° 
gas be measured from tank top to weath- 
er deck and from fire resisting bulkhead 
to fire resisting bulkhead. : 

2. That the shelter deck be divided by 
approved fire resisting bulkheads into 
compartments the length of which shal 
be approximately that of the decks oF 
holds below. : 

3. That all cargo, lamps and paint 
locker compartments whether carry 
cotton or not be fitted with permanent 
fire extinguishing pipes properly co" 
nected with the supply system. 
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LaMont on A. & H. Conservation 


(Continued from Page 36) 


exposure, moral hazard. And every man- 
ager should be ever conscious of all. 


The element of physical condition 
often seems to be lost sight of, perhaps 
because in life insurance, constituting the 
chief background of training, that ele- 
ment usually is determined by medical 
examination and neither agent nor man- 
ager has been accustomed to deal with 
it. But sound physical condition is an 
essential factor in selection of quality 
and a risk substantially impaired, or 
found unacceptable for Ordinary, or 
rated up to intermediate, special class, or 
special class B, should not be expected 
to measure up to any normal standard of 
underwriting. Yet last year we were 
compelled to reject about 6,000 applica- 
tions for physical reasons. Some were 
rejected Life risks, some were crippled. 
maimed or deformed, some in a state of 
disability from accidents already sus- 
tained or from established disease, and 
most of these the trained insurance judg- 
ment of our managers might well have 
stopped at the source and with beneficial 
effect upon the training of their men. 

Aside from the principles of scientific 
underwriting, in which home office ex- 
perts naturally are more extensively 
trained, there are two practical reasons, 
that will commend themselves to plain 
common sense, why such risks cannot be 
considered even for accident insurance 
at normal rates, namely, many of them 
are more than normally subject to future 
accidents and, even more important, the 
same accident is practically certain to 
produce more serious consequences, not 
only in the way of more protracted dis- 
ability, but often in the way of fatal re- 
sults that would not follow in the case 
of a normal individual. 


Occupational Exposure 


For health insurance, the underwriting 

requirements are necessarily higher, for 
here the susceptibility to future sickness 
must also. be considered and sometimes 
the past health record, or perhaps a past 
claim history, or living or occupational 
conditions, may render a risk unsuitable 
for health insurance though possibly ac- 
ceptable for either life or accident in- 
surance. 
_ The element of occupational exposure 
is supposed to be regulated first by the 
scope of eligible occupations to which ac- 
ceptances are restricted and second by 
varying rates within those limits. But 
last year we were required to handle 
more than 10,000 applications in unac- 
ceptable occupations, a large majority of 
which were recognizable at a glance, by 
a manager or assistant as well as by an 
underwriter, as impossible of acceptance. 
Perhaps many of these were submitted 
by new agents as yet unfamiliar with 
regulation—and by this means giving no- 
tice of their need of instruction. 

The element of moral hazard is an im- 
Portant component of quality, and in this 
the responsibility lies largely in the field. 
It is an axiom in accident and health 
insurance that “a company’s business is 
as good as its agents” and, indeed, the 
average of moral hazard will be regulated 
chiefly by the kind of business the agents 
seek, by the places they go to canvass, 
the localities, surroundings, associations, 
in which the prospects live and move and 
have their being, as well as by their own 
characters, reputations, living conditions, 
business methods and moral standards— 
all going to make up the “grade” of risk. 


Weed Out Undesirables 


Carelessness or indifference on the 
part of agents as to the character of risk, 
Or their failure to inform themselves of 
facts to be learned by inquiry or at times 
even by observation, as we find through 
our inspections or claim investigators, 
May expose the company to risks of ex- 
treme moral hazard. Persons of disso- 
lute character, or engaged in unlawful 
activities, often live in the shadow of 
violence and sometimes seek insurance, 
or readily yield to canvass, in the fact 
of supreme danger. They may falsely 





STEWART M. LaMONT 


claim legitimate business connections, 
give false addresses or even false names. 

Hence agents should be cautious in 
dealing with persons not well known to 
them and should make sufficient inquiry 
to satisfy themselves that they are deal- 
ing with reputable persons and that the 
facts are correctly represented in the ap- 
plications. They should recognize that 
they assume a personal responsibility in 
recommending a risk and are expected 
to know enough about each applicant to 
justify the recommendation. In every 
such case the occupation and employment 
certainly should be verified. 

And in this form of insurance consid- 
eration of moral hazard does not end 
with original issue. Renewal is subject 


to consent of the company and that con- 
sent depends upon satisfactory experi- 
ence. An individual may make an un- 
righteous claim and thus prove himself 
unworthy of continuance, or the general 
claim experience may suggest a prevail- 
ing moral hazard deserving of investiga- 
tion. 

The fair average of claim experience 
contemplates one claim each year from 
each seven policies or, as more fairly ex- 
pressed in larger units, fourteen claims 
from each hundred policies in force for a 
full vear. If the district rate is lower, 
it bespeaks superior quality of business. 
If it is higher, it suggests that quality 
is not being selected with the care suc- 
cessfully practiced elsewhere and _ the 
manager might well ask if fictitious 
claims are being made or fraudulent 
practices spreading among the policy- 
holders. 

And these questions may best be an- 
swered by the agents who know the pol- 
icyholders, have personal dealing with 
them, are aware of their principles and 
business methods and often know more 
about the character and justification of 
individual claims than is known in the 
home office. With their co-operation the 
undesirables can be identified and weed- 
ed out and, by this process of reselection 
after experience, the average moral haz- 
ard may be reduced to normal. 

The better the quality of business in 
a district, the lower the claim ratio will 
be. The better the quality, the lower 
the lapse rate will be. These are axioms 
that each manager may test by his own 
experience over the past ten years. And 
so quality spells progress. 

ales Tips 

And the way to get better quality is 
by selection and inspection at the source. 
You can do it better than we can, if you 
will—and make it less necessary on our 
part. 

According to the Japanese, the whole 
trouble with China is that it is overrun 
with Chinamen. And perhaps some of 
our agents similarly reason that the 
trouble with an underwriting department 
is that it is overrun with underwriters. 
But underwriting is a prime requisite in 





SAFETY 





SIDELIGHTS 


one-third of all accidental deaths 
in the home involve children 


Of the 30,000 lives lost each year through accidents occurring in American 
homes, 9400 are those of children under“15 years of age. Statistics reveal that 
more children are injured while in their own homes than during school and 


out-door play time. 


Most of the accidents are caused by burns, scalds, 


asphyxiation, suffocation, poisons and falls. Sharp-edged tools, unsafe toys and 
the swallowing of small objects are also common causes. 


While parents cannot watch their children’s doings every minute in the 
day, they can do much to eliminate accident causes. Knives, scissors, poisonous 
substances, matches and other unsafe objects should be kept out of the child’s 
reach. Moreover, the child should be taught to stay away from the gas stove 
and electric sockets, and not to play on the stairs. As in most accident pre- 
vention work, a great deal depends on the training of the individual. This 
takes time and intelligent perseverance, but what are time and effort as 


compared to the life of a child? 
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any insurance operation and the more 
actual underwriting that is done in the 
field the less of it will need to be done 
in the home office—and no one will be 
happier than an underwriter to find that 
his work is made easier and that he is 
able to co-operate more satisfactorily 
with the men who produce the business 
that supplies that underwriter with a job. 

The better quality is to be found in 
every community, and the Metropolitan 
is worthy of the best. Our men can 
get it, if they go after it, and they will 
go after it if led in that direction. It 
means more canvassing in the better 
buciness sections, during business hours 
and among people found at work in re- 
snectable places of business, under which 
circumstances there hardly can be doubt 
as to the character of occupation, the 
fact of employment and the general 
grade of the risk. It means seeking the 
neople of the higher rather than the low- 
er social strata—and canvass carried 
there will produce more business with 
less effort as well as better business with 
greater persistency, not only in accident 
end health but in the ordinary that so 
commonly follows in its train. 

Combatting the Fear Complex 

We are sometimes told that many of 
our men are afraid to approach the better 
classes, the business and professional 
men, the men of position and impor- 
tance. Perhaps that is true, but what 
of it? 

We are all afraid of something, and 
most of us are a little afraid of every- 
thing. 

But fear does not bind down the man 
of courage. Fear is but a vehicle for 
courage. And so, the courageous man 
does the things he is afraid to do. And 
the men who do the things they are 
afraid to do are the men who accomplish 
great works—the world builders, the 
leaders of men, the shining lights of suc- 
cess. 

And so, we do not hesitate to say that 
those of our men who may be afraid to 
approach certain classes of people should 
be taught and, above all, led to do so. 
And it is hecause we have men who need 
this tutelage, men who need this leader- 
ship, that we have managers and assist- 
ant managers to teach and to lead them. 
And, as our men thus spread their efforts 
and widen their experience and broaden 
their contacts, they not only will achieve 
greater success in their chosen work but 
will develop themselves, increase their 
courage, become men of more parts, be 
more creditable representatives of the 
company, be better citizens and be more 
useful to their communities. 


Gamble Address 


(Continued from Page 13) 


measuring up to the requirements. His 
persistency must be at least 75% for the 
year-to-date. Of course, conservation is 
made a factor in qualifying for our an- 
nual convention trip. A net lanse of 
25% of the exposed volume is a'lowed 
without penalty. Each additional 1% of 
lapsation calls for an increase of 2% in 
the volume of new paid business required 
to make the convention trip. A lapse 
rate of 40% disqualifies an agent. regard- 
less of his volume of new paid business 
We are thinking seriously of reduciite 
this to 35% as the maximum lapsation 
next year. 

Several months ago, we began nublish- 
ing monthly our Conservation Bulletin 
On the front page, there is a message 
to the agent, sometimes being in the na- 
ture of a conservation talk which he can 
use in approaching his policvholders. The 
pesrsistency rate of each individu7l agent 
and of each agency as a unit is nnb- 
lished. At first, this brought some fire 
from a few of our men. They did not 
like the idea of the entire field oreaniza- 
tion knowing just what their indivitucl 
record showed. The Bulletin hes beer 
continued month by month, and instead 
of getting requests to discontinue it, we 
find that it is impressing upon our fie'd 
men the importance of keeping their 
buciness in force, coupled with the am- 
bition to have a good record for publi- 
cation. 
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POINTS TO WIS. LAW DEFECT 





Supreme Court Judge Sees Need for 

Clarifying Employer-Employe Rela- 

tionship Under Compensation Law 

Indefiniteness in the Wisconsin stat- 
utes as to the emplover-employe rela- 
tion, due to recent extensions of legal 
interpretation, will be considered at next 
year’s legislative session, as a result of 
comments by Justice Walter C. Owen of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court recently. 
Occupational disease cases under the 
workmen’s compensation laws will be af- 
fected. 

A man employed in a granite quarry 
was taken ill from granite dust contain- 
ing silica after the plant in which he 
was employed had shut down. While the 
court granted compensation in this case, 
it points out that the occupational dis- 
ease law is so indefinite in many of its 
provisions that additional legislative con- 
sideration of the measure is advisable. 

In an extended opinion the court held 
that under existing statutes the employe 
is entitled to be compensated if at the 
time of the disability the relation of 
employer and employe existed. In reach- 
ing this conclusion the court points out 
that the recent special session of the 
legislature has given new consideration 
to the term “employe.” Under the work- 
men’s compensation law, which is a part 
of the occupational disease law, the ac- 
cident must occur during the time that 
the person is employed by the company. 

The court pointed out that the recent 
legislature passed “an act to impose 
upon employers the payment of com- 
pensation to ‘unemployed employes,’ as 
expressed in the act. The act also 
speaks of employes ‘available for work’ 
and ‘an emplove thus unemployed.’ We 
thus see that the law, in some of its con- 
templations at least, recognizes the em- 
ployer-employe status or relationship ex- 
isting at times other than when some 
service is actually being rendered by the 
employe, and attempts to impose upon 
the employer certain responsibilities for 
the welfare of the employe even when 
not so employed.” 


A. & H. MANAGERS’ MEETING 





Will Probably Be Held in Chicago; Pre- 
paring Attractive Program Under 
Armand Sommer’s Chairmanship 
The National Association of Accident 
& Health Managers. of which L. D. Ed- 
son, Zurich, is president, is preparing an 
attractive program for its annual con- 
vention which will probably be held in 
Chicago following the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference meeting on 
June 7 to 9. 

Armand Sommer, Home _ Indemnity, 
who is Eastern vice-president of the 
Managers’ association, is chairman of the 
program committee. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
The answers to the quiz from “Ask Me 
Again,” the new question book published 
by the Viking Press, printed on the Big 
Bill page in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter are as follows: 


1. Deported for moral turpitude. ; ; 

2. A reverend murderer in Cambridge in 
1910. 

3. Of the Hall-Mills case. | c 

4. Democratic candidate against Harding. 

5. The predecessor of Peaches Browning. 





married 


6. The miscegenation§ girl who 
Rhinelander. ; 
7. The gnide in the Stillman case. 


8. Surviving wireless operator of the Titanic. 

9. The body in the Nar Patterson case. 

10. Murdered by Leopold and Loeb. 

11. Buried in a Kentucky cave. 

12. Aviator. 

13. The Belgian financier who vanished from 
an airplane over the English Channel. 

14. Winner of the Edison scholarship. 


15. White Star Line chairman in the Ti- 
tanic case. 

16. The murdered girl of the Leo Frank 
case 


17. The angel of The Ladder. 

18. The Pig Woman. 

19. The house-painter who predicted the end 
world. 

20. The girl in 


TO HEAR MICHELBACHER 
(;. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 


Earl Carroll’s bathtub. 


Greuwt American Indemnity, will deliver 
a formal paper on casualty rate-making 
at the forthcoming Casualty Actuarial 
Society meeting in Hartford, May 20. 





The Law Relating 


to 


Automobile Insurance 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. , . 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 


statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


in detail. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 


pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


tate reference. 


PART I 
Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 

I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 
III. Reformation of Policy 
IV. Cancellation of Policy 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warran- 
ties 
XI. Subrogation 
XII. Actions and Defenses 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 


Insurance 
Chapter 
XIII. Fire Insurance 
XIV. Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 


Send Check and Order Blank To 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


110 Fulton Street 


New York, N. Y. 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
110 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me........ 


Sis oo dard ch ante of the new 


Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW RELATING 
TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, price $8.50. 





ACCIDENT INCREASE OFFSET 


Increased Industrial Plant Safety More 
Than Makes Up for Greater Haz- 
ard, Says C. C. Foster, F. & C. 

The increase in industrial plant acci- 
dents which followed as a natural result 
of sub-normal business conditions has 
been considerably offset by increased 
safety work, according to Charles C. 
Foster, acting superintendent of the en- 
gineering department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, in charge of servicing work- 
men’s compensation risks and _ other 
lines. 

“Lowered morale due to reduced wages 
and the uncertainty of employment,” 
says Mr. Foster, “has caused men and 
women operating machines and handling 
materials to become nervous and uncer- 
tain in their work and as a result the 
total of injuries has increased gene-ally 
during recent months. In order to offset 
this condition and safeguard the limbs 
and lives of employes, we have enlarged 
the scope of our accident prevention 
work, with gratifying results. 

“In the case of a metal refining plant, 
for example, the inauguration of a safe- 
ty campaign throughout the plant was 
followed by an immediate drop in the 
number of accidents, and last year the 
total was only 18 as compared with 122 
in 1930. The percentage decrease in the 
aggregate of ‘lost-time days’ was even 
greater, the 1931 figure of 252 contrast- 
ing with 2,196 in the previous year. To 
bring about such an improvement it is 
necessary to place the responsibility for 
accidents squarely on the shoulders of 
the foremen and they in turn pass it 
on to their men.” 


A. & H. LECTURES 
Being Given by L. M. Kuh, Continental 
Casualty in N. Y., on May 2, 4 and 6; 
Open to Agents and Brokers 


A series of short, practical lectures on 
accident and health insurance is being 
given by Lloyd M. Kuh, city manager, 
disability division, Continental Casualty, 
at its 75 Fulton street, New York office. 
These lectures are open to agents, brok- 
ers and life insurance men. The course, 
which is without charge, features the 
following subjects on the dates specified: 

May 2 (5 P. M.) General Aspects and 
Today’s Opportunity: May 4 (5 P. M) 
Policy Forms and Planning Your Cam- 
paign, and May 6 (5 P. M.) Sales Talks 
and Answers to Objections. 


New Surety Company 


(Continued from Page 3) 

plete agency plant which has already de- 
veloped more than $300,000 in annual 
premiums. Furthermore, there will be 
no production expenses either in launch- 
ing the company itself or in the plant- 
ing of agencies. 

Good Experience of M. & S. Agency 

The M. & S. Agency is now operating 
as underwriting managers for certain 
classes of court bonds throughout the 
United States on behalf of one of the 
well known indemnity companies. At 
present it has sixty-eight points of rep 
resentation and last year its gross I 
surance income was more than $300,000. 
More important the companies repre- 
sented by the agency in 1931 had no loss- 
es whatever on business they receive 
from the M. & S., and its own losses 
were practically nil. 

Launching the Surety Company of 
America _ brings i 











into prominence ' 
Eugene Roesch who will probably be ' 
president. He has been casualty-surety 
editor, company official and insurance 
agent during his career in the business, 
having started with The Spectator after 
an exciting war career as an aviator. Hi 
got some valuable experience in com 
pany ranks as secretary of the Equit- 
able C. & S. and then branched out for 
himself in the M. & S. Agency where 
he is doing well. 





MADE A GENERAL PARTNER 


Malcolm B. Foard has been admitte' 
as a general partner of Hutchins” 
Rivinus & Co. of Philadelphia. 













April 29, 1932 
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Dad pays for the Life Insurance: 












He belongs in the picture 

















It’s time that Dad got a break for 
himself out of his Life insurance. 
The straight protection program 
which he unselfishly bought in the 
past, took care of his wife and chil- 
dren in case of his death, but left 
him out of the picture if he lived to 
a ripe old age. 














THE new Travelers Retirement 
Income with Family Income Trust 
Agreement, which costs him about 
the same per unit of income for his 
family, assures $100, $200 or more 
a month until his children are grown 
up and provides the same life income 
for him starting at 60 or 65. 


Ask more Dads—They know 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoMPANY 
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THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY * 


THE TRAVELERS FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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COMMUNITIES NEED SOCIAL 
AND FINANCIAL PROTECTION 
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N every community of this vast country of 
ours the home owner must protect and 
provide shelter, the renter must guard his 
household goods. Then, too, the business 
concerns, factories, corporations, churches 
and colleges should protect their property 
investments. Fire insurance is a necessity, it 
provides the security of a community against 
financial loss in the event of a conflagration. 


» Proper insurance protection assures the 





continuance of the social and well being of a 
community by making it possible to repair or 


rebuild damaged or destroyed property. » 


“The Home of New York’”’ a financially 


surance provides practically every form of 
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property insurance for the public protection. 


THE HOME <omraxy NEW YORK 
COMPANY 
CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength «» Reputation « ». Service 
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sound stock company in addition to fire in- . 
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